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Preface 


Looking at the philosophical and theological traditions, one can see that 
man has been constantly trying to describe the Absolute. Those attempts 
have always been confronted with the problem of how to speak about the 
reality which is somehow known to man, but also remains beyond the reach 
of human intellect. That is why negative theology seems indispensable in 
such attempts to describe the one who remains mysterious despite all efforts 
to describe him. Negative speaking on God exposes many fundamental 
problems of epistemological and linguistic nature. It urges one to reconsider 
the limits of human knowledge, the capability of the human language to 
express the reality, since man has to use words to express the Unsayable. 

The tradition of negative theology is so prolific because it is not only a 
theoretical issue of naming the First Principle, but it is intrinsically linked 
with the human experience of the Absolute. Negative theology is then almost 
a fundament of the mystical tradition, and it seems that God that unveils 
Himself when He is experienced is most often described in negative terms. 

But negative theology is not an outdated view of the past ideas. It seems 
that it is still alive and present in the currents of modern thought. When 
presenting the complicated situation of contemporary philosophy of religion, 
J.A. Simmons points out that this field of study is in the state of crisis and 
seeking the new directions. 1 Negative theology is recognized as one of the ba¬ 
sic problems which must be confronted in the study of philosophy of religion, 
and therefore the study of traditions of this way of speaking on God is also 
given as the proposition of a new direction and exploration of new frontiers. 2 

In this study, we shall examine the negative theology of a period which 
was of utmost importance for shaping the Christian doctrine - the 4th 
century. It was the time of looking for new concepts and possibilities of 
expressing Christian dogmas, and negative theology was certainly one 
of them. The most important debate of that period, started by Arius, 


1 Cf. J.A. Simmons, Old Questions and Neiv Frontiers in Philosophy of Religion, 
in: Contemporary Debates in Negative Theology and Philosophy, ed. N. Brown, 
J.A. Simmons, Palgrave Macmillan 2017, pp. 1-4. 

2 Cf. ibid., pp. 12-13. 
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concerned the problem of the status of the Son of God: whether He was 
equal to the Father or rather an inferior and first created being. It seems 
that negative theology also played an important role at the early stage of 
the controversy. There were writers who used negative and positive the¬ 
ology to support their positions. It will be seen during the course of this 
study that positive or negative claims of God on the one side of the conflict 
almost always caused the opposite claims on the other side. However, to 
understand the role of negative theology in this discussion, it is necessary to 
show briefly the development of negative theology starting from the most 
obvious point of reference for Christian writers, namely the Holy Scripture. 
Although the Bible is ambiguous on this topic, we observe the constant 
growth of the importance of negative speaking on God in the 2nd and 3rd 
centuries. Nonetheless, the 4th century seems crucial to the understanding 
how negative theology settled for good in the Christian thought. 

There is certainly an important role of negative argumentation on in¬ 
feriority of the Son of God in Arius himself, which will be investigated 
together with the Orthodox response. But there was a significant shift of the 
debate when the Anomeans (Aetius and Eunomius) started to spread their 
opinion that the essence of God can be known. Especially Eunomius was 
the one who skilfully argued on this claim and provoked the response of 
Basil of Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa. There is no need here to describe 
the complete timeline of this phase of the discussion since we have many 
studies which explain well the sequence of writings, 3 but for the purpose 
of this study, it seems necessary to recall the basic facts. 

The timeline of the discussion between Eunomius, Basil of 
Caesarea and Gregory of Nyssa 

Most of all, it is worth remembering that Eunomius and his teacher Ae¬ 
tius were not Arians in the strict sense. In their own lifetime, they were 
recognized as a separate group which was most radical since they claimed 
that the Son has the substance which is different and dissimilar with that of 


3 The most important of them is certainly: T. A. Kopecek, A History of Neo- 
Arianisni, Cambridge 1979, pp. 299-543. Cf. also: M. DelCogliano, Basil of 
Caesarea’s Anti-Eunomian Theory of Names, Leiden, Boston 2010, pp. 3-14. 
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the Father. Therefore, they are rather Neo-Arians, and in their own times, 
they were also called Anomeans (from avopotoc; - dissimilar). 

The first Anomean writing was Syntagmation by Aetius, but that text 
had a formal structure and was complicated; therefore, it was not popular 
and did not play any important role during the conflict. 4 Eunomius was a 
disciple and secretary of Aetius since the late 340s. 5 There is still a debate 
among scholars as to when the first work of Eunomius: Liber Apologeti- 
cus was created. We can assume that the most accurate date - 359 - was 
proposed by Thomas Kopecek, who also claimed that it was presented at 
the Council of Constantinople. 6 EFowever, both Basil and Gregory objected 
that Apology was never presented, but rather written, and Eunomius only 
claimed that he had presented it because he wanted to convince the readers 
that he provided answers to Orthodox arguments. 7 

Basil of Caesarea wrote his Contra Eunomium because the heteroousian 
doctrine significantly spread out after the success of the Council in 359. 
There is also a disagreement among scholars as regards the date of its 
creation. Elaving reconsidered various opinions, Mark DelCogliano claims 
that it was written after the accusation of Valens, and, therefore, the most 
probable date is 364 or 365. 8 Elowever, T. Kopecek points out that af¬ 
ter the Council in 359, the next Council in Constantinople accepted the 


4 Cf. L. R. Wickham, The Syntagmation of Aetius, JTS 19 (1968), pp. 533-537. 

5 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 12. 

6 F. Diekamp was the first who tried to establish the date on which Apology was 
written. Fie claimed that it was presented at the end of 360, when Eunomius 
was recalled by the gathering in Constantinople (F. Diekamp, Literargeschichtli- 
ches zu der Eunomianischen Kontroverse, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 18 (1909), 
pp. 1-13). T. Kopecek claimed that Apology was presented at the synod at 
Constantinople at 359, where Eunomius was as a deacon with his teacher Aetius 
(T.A. Kopecek, op. cit., pp. 299-306). In his edition of extant works of Euno¬ 
mius R. P. Vaggione claims that Apology was written in 360-361, because it 
must have been created before Basil’s response in Contra Eunomium in 364 (R.P. 
Vaggione, Introduction, in: Eunomius, The Extant Works, New York 2002, 
p. IX). R. Willing also agrees on this date (R. Winling, Introduction, in: Gregoire 
de Nysse, Contre Eunome, SC 521, p. 28). 

7 Basil, Con. Eun., I, 2 (SC 299, pp. 149-157); Gregory of Nyssa, CE I, 61-66 
(GNO I, 43-45). 

8 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 14. 
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homoiousian symbol of 359 and deposed all homoousian bishops, includ¬ 
ing Basil’s mentor Eustachius of Sebasta, from offices. Those events prob¬ 
ably induced Basil to write Contra Eunomium, so taking into account the 
internal and external testimonies, T. Kopecek sets its date as 360 or 361. 9 

The response of Eunomius was written after he had been expelled to the 
island of Naos in 370, where he started to work on his Apologia apologiae. 
Two books of the work were ready in the year of the death of Emperor 
Valens in 378. 10 T. Kopecek suggests that Eunomius took advantage of the 
interregnum to attack his opponent. 11 We are not sure whether this work 
contained two or even as many as five books, 12 but we have only fragments 
of the first three books, thanks to the quotations made by Gregory in his 
Contra Eunomium. 

At the end of 379, Anomeans began the missionary activity in the diocese 
of Gregory in Nyssa, and after he returned from the Council of Antioch 
in the autumn of 379, he encountered the successive spreading of their 
doctrine. Therefore, when Gregory gained access to the text of two books 
of Apologia Apologiae, he started to write the response as Basil died in 
379. The answer to the first book was published at the end of 380. 13 The 
situation also alarmed Gregory of Nazianz, and, therefore, he presented his 
Theological Sermons between 14 of July and 24 of November 380. 14 The 
second book of Gregory’s Contra Eunomium was finished before May of 
381, because we know that he presented two completed books of his work 
to Gregory of Nazianz and Hieronymus. 15 In 381, Eunomius probably 
published the third book of Apologia Apologiae, and Gregory answered 
before 383. 16 


9 Cf. T. A. Kopecek, op. cit., pp. 362-372. 

10 Cf. F. Diekamp, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 

11 Cf. T. A. Kopecek, op. cit., p. 441. 

12 Cf. ibid., p. 442. 

13 Cf. F. Diekamp, op. cit., p. 11. 

14 Cf. T.A. Kopecek, op. cit., p. 496. 

15 Cf. Hieronymus, De viris illustribus 128 (PL 23, 753 A). 

16 M. Cassin, Contre Eunome III: Introduction, in: Gregory of Nyssa: Contra Eu- 
nomium III. An English Translation with Commentary and Supporting Studies, 
Leiden, Boston 2014, pp. 4-5. 
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The situation changed in 381, and after Theodosius’s edicts against Eu- 
nomians in 383/394, the entire movement was outlawed. 17 But Anomeans 
were still strong, especially in Antioch, where their rise began, and, 
therefore, in 386, John Chrysostom presented five speeches against their 
doctrines. 18 After Eunomius’ death in 394, it slowly began to lose its cohe¬ 
siveness, and vanished, not only because of the death of its main figure, but 
also thanks to Emperor Theodosius, who was committed to strengthening 
Nicene Orthodoxy. 19 

The status of research on negative theology and 
the problem of svspysta in the 4th century 

Although since the late 1970s, scholars have recognized the importance 
of Eunomius, Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa to the understanding 
of the 4th century theological debate, 20 there was very little interest in the 
influence of the discussion on rapid development of Christian negative 
theology. The figure of Gregory of Nyssa was recognized as especially 
important, but there was but little recognition that his negative theology 
was shaped as the response to Eunomius. In her important book on nega¬ 
tive theology in the Platonic tradition, Deidre Carabine only briefly states 
that the negative theology of Gregory of Nyssa “cannot be divorced from 
complex theological background of the 4th century,” 21 but she only men¬ 
tions the Arian conflict without any specification of the negative theology 
of Arius. Eunomius is also only mentioned and the author does not speak 
about the importance of the concept of God’s activity as the way to the 
knowledge of his substance. 

Probably, the most extensive study on the topic was done by Raul Mort- 
ley, who in the second volume of his work From Word to Silence extensively 
discusses the use of the negative theology of Eunomius, Basil and Gregory of 


17 Cf. T.A. Kopecek, op. cit., p. 519. 

18 Cf. ibid., p. 529. 

19 Cf. ibid., pp. 542-543. Two sons of Theodosius: Arcadius and Honorius also 
continued their father’s attitude towards Eunomians. 

20 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 15. 

21 D. Carabine, The Unknown God. Negative theology in the Platonic Tradition: 
Plato to Eriugena, Eugene 1995, p. 234. 
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Nyssa. 22 However, he concentrates his analysis of Eunomius on the logical 
problems of the language and shows that the Neo-Arian was in fact an active 
participant of the contemporary philosophical discussion on the meaning of 
negation, and in some cases, he was even a precursor of the late Neoplatonic 
discussion on positive and privative negation. 23 Although those problems are 
certainly present in Liber apologeticus, I would argue that they do not play 
the most important role in Eunomius’ theology. Besides, it does not seem 
plausible to call somebody who claims that we can comprehend God’s es¬ 
sence a negative theologian. An analysis of the structure of Eunomius’ work 
will show that the concept of the activity of God, which is generation of the 
Son, is far more important for him. If we look at negative theology from 
Gregory of Nyssa’s point of view, we also see that the problem of EVEpystot 
has a more profound meaning for negative theology, since the claims made 
by Eunomius brought about his elaborate answer as to impossibility of 
knowing the substance of God by means of His activities. 24 

Therefore, the problem of understanding svEpysta and its relation to 
ouoia is extensively discussed in the fourth chapter of this book. For¬ 
tunately, this topic has been lately a point of interest of scholars, and 
we have two important studies published by David Bradshaw 25 and 


22 It is also worth mentioning his very important article on the role of negative 
theology in Arius: R. Morley, Alien God in Arms, in: Platonism in the Late 
Antiquity, ed. S. Gersh, Ch. Kannengeisser, Notre Dame 1992, pp. 205-215. 

23 R. Mortley even states that: “...probably the best way to understand Eunomius 
would be to write a philological commentary on him, treating all his vocabulary 
as if it came from Proclus, Syrianus and Dexippus.” (R. Mortley, From Word to 
Silence, vol. 2: The Way of Negation, Christian and Greek, Bonn 1986, p. 147). 

24 R. Mortley’s thesis on the negative theology of Basil the Great is rather con¬ 
troversial since he concludes that: “Basil’s negative theology is little more than 
an enhanced sense of the transcendent, or a form of piety.” and he call it “the 
negative theology of the amateur” (op. cit., p. 170). He has a higher opinion 
on the the negative theology of Gregory of Nyssa (op. cit., p. 171), but he also 
states that: “There is no science of negation in Gregory” (op. cit., p. 191). 

25 D. Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West. Metaphysics and the Division of Christen¬ 
dom, Cambridge 2004. The publishing of this book provoked a wide discussion 
on the problem of Divine activities, especially in Orthodox circles, since the 
doctrine of energies is the core of Orthodox theology, cf. C. Schneider, Beyond 
Agnostisism and Pantheism, in: Divine Essence and Divine Energies, ed. C. 
Athanasopoulos, C. Schneider, Cambridge 2013, pp. 9-13. 
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Jean-Claude Larchet. 26 The study of D. Bradshaw shows well the philo¬ 
sophical background and development of evEpyeta, but he only briefly 
mentions the importance of the claims of Eunomius, and, therefore, he 
seems to underestimate Gregory’s response. 27 The book by Jean-Claude 
Larchet, on the other hand, more widely discusses Christian sources and 
the obvious fact that for the Church Fathers, the problem of EVEpysiot was 
the exegesis of the Holy Scripture rather than exploration of philosophical 
sources. 28 Hence, although both studies seem to give a complete view of 
the topic, none of them recognizes Eunomius’ dual theology. Thus, we 
found it important to present more broadly both sources of the tradition 
in the first part of the fourth chapter of this study to provide a background 
for the understanding of Eunomius’s methods. The most important figure 
of the discussion of evspyeia is of course Aristotle since he invented the 
term and used it for the first time to describe the activity of God. Although 
D. Bradshaw’s study is very profound in presenting Aristotle’s ideas, it 
is also worth mentioning a very important book by Johnathan Beere in 
which he proposes a new interpretation of Evspyeia in Metaphysics. 19 

Terminological remarks 

Before we go any further, we must make some remarks on the terminology 
the reader will encounter throughout this study. Especially, in the case of 
svEpysia, we face the problem of a proper translation which would render 
the full signification of the term. Johnathan Beere points out that there is no 
English term or phrase that describes the meaning of svEpysia. In the case of 
Aristotle, there are two traditional translations of this term: “actuality” and 
“activity.” 30 The problem was also recognized by the scholars who studied 


26 J.-C. Larchet, La theologie des energies divines. Des origines a saint Jean 
Damascene, Paris 2010. 

27 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 156-161. 

28 I find the chapter discussing the usage of svspysux in the Septuagint and New 
Testament especially important (op. cit., pp. 83-93). 

29 J. Beere, Doing and Being. An Interpretation of Aristotle’s “Metaphysics Theta”, 
Oxford 2009. 

30 Cf. J. Beere, op. cit., p. 159. D. Bradshaw also makes a similar remark, cf. 
Aristotle East and West, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
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the works of Eunomius and the Cappadocians. It is sometimes rendered in 
a Latin transliteration as “energy” or in translations as “action” or “activ¬ 
ity.” But it seems that currently in the studies concerning the thought of 
Aristotle and Christian writers, the term “activity” has been recognized as 
the most proper; however, it does not convey the full depth of the Greek 
original. 31 Nevertheless, in our study, apart from Greek Evepysux, “activity” 
will be consistently used. 

Another terminological remark concerns a more general problem of un¬ 
derstanding and naming negative theology. Many scholars use the term 
cutocpaot; describing the negative theology of early Christian authors such 
as Clement of Alexandria or Gregory of Nyssa. 32 The case of the latter 
is significant since for Gregory of Nyssa, the term cutotpaon; has mainly a 
positive meaning and refers to something “clear,” “determined.” 33 This is in 
accord with what D. Carabine claims in her book on negative theology. 
She points out that until Proclus and development of the negative language 
in the 5th century, we cannot properly speak about apophatic theology. 
Earlier occurrences of the negative language could be seen as a simple 
negation or privation (cisprioK;, oupaipsot;). In the writings of Proclus, es¬ 
pecially in the rigorous analysis of the First ITypothesis of Parmenides, 
he established araxpaon; as the method of negative theology. 34 Therefore, 


31 In his translation of the extant works of Eunomius, R. P. Vaggione uses the 
term “action” (e.g. LA 20, 8, in: Eunomius, The Extant Works, p. 58). In their 
translation of Basil’s Contra Eunomium Mark DelCogliano and Andrew Radde- 
Gallvitz propose to use “activity” (St. Basil of Cesarea, Against Eunomius, 
Washington 2011, p. 77). When commenting on the translation of svspysia in 
the works of Gregory of Nyssa, Giulio Maspero says: “Following Danielou, it 
would seem that the best choice for translating svspysia is ‘activity’ rather than 
‘energy’.” (G. Maspero, Trinity and Man. Gregory of Nyssa “Ad Ablabiutn", 
Leiden, Boston, 2007, p. 39). 

32 In the case of Clement, it can be seen in the very title of Fiska Hagg’s book: 
Clement of Alexandria and the Beginnings of Christian Apophaticism, Oxford 
2014. In the case of Gregory, the use of the term is very common cf. e.g. 
M. Ludlow, Gregory of Nyssa, Ancient and (Post)modern, Oxford 2007, p. 232; 
M. Larid, Gregory of Nyssa and the Grasp of Faith. Union, Knowledge, and 
Divine Presence, Oxford 2004, pp. 180; 198; 211 etc. 

33 Cf. G. Maspero, op. cit., p. 31. 

34 Cf. D. Carabine, op. cit., pp. 184-185. 
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although the use of the term “apophatic theology” is common, one must 
be alert and does not attribute apophatic theology in its fully grown version 
to those early authors. 

The problem of philosophical sources 

The last introductory problem concerning the figure of Eunomius and his 
opponents as well as all Christian writers is the extent to which they used 
Greek philosophy. This issue almost always provokes a debate between 
scholars concerning many Early Christian figures, but as regards the 4th 
century, it seems to be particularly complicated. As we will see, from both 
sides of the Arian debate, there were constant accusations of being a phi¬ 
losopher, logical chopper, technologos, etc. Both the Arians and the Ortho¬ 
dox certainly referred to a Greek legacy. A good example is the doctrine of 
Eunomius, who is the central figure in our investigation. Eunomius has been 
commonly perceived by scholars as a Neoplatonist. 35 During our discussion, 
we will see that this position may be challenged because of fundamental 
disagreements and rejection of the Neoplatonic doctrine which we find in 
Eunomius and this is best seen in the crucial problem of the activity of God. 
He strongly opposed the view that any activity of God could be identified 
with the substance. The claim that was made already by Aristotle, but in 
the strongest manner confirmed by Plotinus in his theory of two activities. 
But this does not mean that he rejected philosophical teaching as such. 
He, for example, quotes and accepts the definition of time from Timaeus 36 
because it well serves his purpose at this stage of demonstration, but some 
chapters later reject the notion of a receptacle as pagan and foolish. 37 This 
is of course only an example, but if we try to estimate Eunomius’ attitude 


35 The most significant opinion on the matter was presented by R. Mortley, who 
stated: “Eunomius’ philosophy has its roots in the Greek philosophy of the pe¬ 
riod: it makes for more use of Neoplatonic logic than does Patristic philosophy 
in general.” (R. Mortley, op.cit., p. 138). Similar although less strong claims 
were made by: J. Danielou, Eunome VArieti et /’ exegese neo-platonicienne du 
Cratyle, in: Revue des etudes grecques , 69, 1956, p. 428; B. Sesbue, Introduc¬ 
tion to I’Apologie d’Eunome, SC 305, pp. 191-195; A. Meredith, Studies in the 
Contra Eunomium of Gregory or Nyssa, Oxford 1972, pp. 62-72. 

36 Cf. LA 10, 5-6 (Vaggione pp. 44^45). 

37 Cf. LA 16, 4-6 (Vaggione, pp. 52-53). 
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towards Greek Philosophy on the basis of his texts, we must conclude that 
he felt free to use some of the doctrines while rejecting others. 

Therefore, this is not the problem of which philosophical writings he 
knew, but rather how he used those which he had read and what was his 
purpose in any given passage. It seems that we may make similar claims 
with respect to other Christian writers who also freely used philosophy 
when it helped them to understand and explain the faith. Therefore, we 
entirely agree with Johannes Zachhuber’s conclusion concerning the use of 
philosophical texts by Gregory of Nyssa. The main problem with Gregory 
is that he did not collect the excerpts of philosophical writings like Clem¬ 
ens and Eusebius, while at the same time, he was one of “the more philo¬ 
sophically minded Church Fathers.” 38 Thus, his writings are certainly full 
of echoes and references to philosophical sources which were incorporated 
in his system. But in the case of Gregory, as well as many other figures of 
the 4th century, we have very little data as to their philosophical education, 
and we remain uncertain whether he could have known certain works. 
As J. Zachhuber rightly notes: “uncertain does not mean non-existent.” 39 
Therefore, if the writers we examine themselves freely used philosophical 
sources, any trace of resemblances suggests that they could have read a 
given philosophical work. Therefore, J. Zachhuber seems to be right in his 
claim that working on Gregory he will: “freely adduce parallels from late 
ancient philosophers without committing [himself] to the assumption that 
Gregory must have read any particular book.” 40 Such a methodological 
assumption seems profitable, since it allows to concentrate on the thought 
of the discussed author, while recalling philosophical sources where they 
are necessary to understand the presented doctrine. 41 


38 J. Zachhuber, Human Nature in Gregory of Nyssa, Leiden, Boston 2014, p. 9. 

39 Ibid., p. 11. 

40 Ibid., p. 12. 

41 It must be noted that some of the works of philosophers were more available 
and more common. Among those were surely those which were also widely used 
in philosophical schools of the period. The list of such works used in curricula 
was presented by A.C. Lloyd, cf., The Anatomy of Neoplatonism, Oxford 1990, 
pp. 4-6. 
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1. The origins of Christian Negative 
Theology 

1.1 The ambiguity of the Holy Scripture concerning the 
knowledge of God 

God reveals Himself in the Old Testament, tells Abraham and Moses who 
He is, and what He demands. God also gives His law and orders how He 
should be worshiped. In other words, God makes Himself known to man, 
while His nature remains hidden. It is often revealed in symbols: He is 
present in the burning bush, in the cloud, and the pillar of fire, but those 
are merely symbols which reveal His power and glory, while at the same 
time, they somehow hide the mysterious essence of God. This fact was 
recognized and widely commented on by the Church Fathers. They paid 
special attention to the figure of Moses, who was closest to seeing God’s 
nature since “the Lord used to speak to Moses face to face, as a man speaks 
to his friend.” (Ex 33: 11). However, in other passages, the Book of Exodus 
clearly states that he was unable to see the face of God. During the two 
encounters with God on Mount Sinai, he sees only the cloud (24: 15-18), 
and to the demand of Moses, God answers that “you cannot see my face; 
for man shall not see me and live.” (Ex 33-20) Therefore, hidden in a cleft 
of rock, he sees only the back of God who passes by (Ex 33: 17-23). As 
we will see, those verses played a very important role in the evolution of 
Christian mysticism and they were used especially by Gregory of Nyssa to 
show incomprehensibility of God. For the Church Fathers, however, the 
knowledge of God is never a theoretical issue. Knowing God rather means 
being closer to him and ascending the mystical path. Man cannot worship 
God of whom he knows nothing. So the first step always belongs to God, 
who reveals Himself to man. It is very significant that in the Old Testament 
all the greatest revelations took place before great journeys. In the case of 
Abraham, it was going out of the Chaldean city of Ur (Gen 12:1-4). In the 
case of Israel, it was going out of Egypt. Abraham heard the voice of God, 
and Moses saw the burning bush and heard the voice. A revelation of God 
always provokes one to leave the place and go forward. Along the road, 
man gets closer to God and step by step his knowledge of God goes deeper. 
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But the road never ends in seeing God face to face. He reveals Himself, 
invites to know Him better, but still remains unknown. 

One of the strongest negative statements of the Old Testament is linked 
with the struggle for monotheism. God has a transcendent nature and, 
therefore, there is a strong prohibition of making any image of Him. 42 The 
God of Israel is so different from pagan idols that there could be no likeness 
between Him and those idols. Therefore, any representation of God could 
be misleading and give a false image of His nature. God stays beyond any 
human imagination and thought, and his ways and thoughts are far remote 
from man. (Is 55: 8-9.) There is no one like God in His Holiness. 43 On the 
one hand, God reveals Himself, but on the other, He stays beyond any like¬ 
ness to any other concept of God which can appear in human imagination. 
Therefore, the Old Testament leaves the question of knowing God open. 
On the one hand, Israel was aware of God’s presence and care, but on the 
other, closeness to God was reserved for some figures, and even they were 
unable to see Him face to face. God, then, despite all what He revealed, 
will remain the “hidden God,” who hides His face to man. 44 

The New Testament brings almost the same ambiguity of knowing and 
the lack of knowledge of God. However, this dialectic approach is ex¬ 
pressed in a new manner. The incarnation of Christ is the only source of 
true knowledge of God. Since “no one has ever seen God,” any cognition 
is possible by “the only Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, He has 
made him known.” (J 1: 18) 4i The revelation brought by the Incarnated is 
limited, and the nature of God will always be hidden since He “dwells in 
unapproachable light, whom no man has ever seen or can see” (1 Tim 6: 
16). So the human nature of Christ reveals and also in some aspect hides 
the nature of God, and the true vision of God which is non-symbolic and 
direct is reserved to the afterlife. St Paul points it out very clearly in a pas¬ 
sage of 1 Corinthians: “For now we see in a mirror, darkly; but then face 


42 Ex 4: 6, 20: 23; Deut 4: 15, 5: 8-10, and Lev 26:1. See also, D. Carabine’s com¬ 
ment on the topic, op. cit., p. 198. 

43 I Sam 2: 2; Hos 11: 9 and Ex 15: 11. 

44 For all references of “hidden God” and its meaning in the Old Testament, 
cf. S.E. Balentine, The Hidden God, Oxford 1993, pp. 49-79. 

45 On the impossibility of seeing the Father, see also J 6: 46; 1 J 4: 12. 
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to face: now I know in part; but then shall I know fully even as also I was 
fully known.” (1 Cor 13: 12). All human desires and longings to know 
God will be achievable in the afterlife, and it is the essence of the reward 
for the faithful. 

St Paul also writes about God’s knowledge of the Greeks. The fragment 
of the Letter to Romans is so important that it needs a more in-depth analy¬ 
sis, since, as we will see, it will reappear in the discussion on the activities 
of God. The Greeks achieved the knowledge of God which is sufficient to 
admit that He should be worshiped. Since they did not do that, this knowl¬ 
edge is the reason of accusation. God manifested Himself to the Greeks 
(6 0so<; yap auiott; scpavspcoasv), but this was not the kind of revelation which 
was granted to Israel; it was not a voice that was heard or a symbol that 
was seen, but rather God showed Himself in His creation. 

“For the invisible things (dopaxa) of him since the creation of the world are clear¬ 
ly seen (jtoif||jaaiv vooupsva), being perceived through the things that are made 

(7toni|ta0tv).” (Rom 1: 20) 

This passage was always interpreted as admittance that man is able to have 
the knowledge of God thanks to natural reasons. The works of God are an 
explicit testimony of his divinity (0Eioxr|i;) and his everlasting power (dl'5io<; 
auxou huvaptc;). So the only things to be known are God’s attributes, which 
can give some insight of who He is, but they do not show his essence. As we 
shall see, this point will become very important for Clement of Alexandria 
and later for the 4th-century discussion on the knowledge of God, because 
St Paul himself admits that the knowledge of God is the knowledge of what 
comes from him and not of his nature. 

A second important topic of this passage, which will be present in the 
Arian controversy, is the relation of the knowledge of God to the ability 
to worship Him. The Greeks possessed enough knowledge to praise the 
glory of God, and St Paul accused them of not doing so; moreover, they 
kept that knowledge to themselves (Rom 1: 18). They deserved the wrath 
of God because “knowing God (yvoxsc; xov 0eov), they glorified him not as 
God, neither gave thanks...” (1: 21). For the Apostle, the relation between 
the knowledge of and worshiping God goes both ways. The knowledge of 
God should lead to worship, but a lack of such worship also has disastrous 
consequences for further knowledge. That is why their reasoning became 
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vain and their hearts were darkened. 46 Since their knowledge did not make 
them worship true God, instead of being wise they became foolish, because 
they continued to worship idols. In the eyes of St Paul, this simply meant 
that they “exchanged the truth of God for a lie.” (Rom 1: 25) This pas¬ 
sage, thus, clearly shows that for the Apostle the link between knowledge 
and worship is fundamental and the two are never separated, which will 
be seen in the discussion on the troublesome Anomean question of whether 
“You worship what you know, or what you do not know.” Therefore, 
Neo-Arian accusations of the Orthodox were of much greater importance 
than we would admit from the present perspective, and the participants in 
the polemic certainly could refer their discussion to the Bible, which shows 
the topic in such light. 

The question of the possibility of knowing God can be seen as the ques¬ 
tion of the limits of knowledge. God can be known to some extent, and 
such knowledge is indispensable for worshiping and reaching God. On the 
other hand, it is also evident that man with his limited powers of intellect 
cannot know God as much as he wants to. The texts of the Old and New 
Testament leave the question open. Christian writers, who search the Bible 
for answers to the question whether the knowledge of God is possible, may 
have found answers confirming both positions. The Holy Scripture contains 
the knowledge of God, who reveals Himself while at the same time provides 
very strong evidence of his incomprehensibility. 

1.2 Philo of Alexandria - transcendence and negative 
theology 

The writings of Philo of Alexandria are among the earliest examples of 
using negative theology as the primary way of speaking of God. Although 
his doctrine was based on the Pentateuch in the Septuagint version com¬ 
mented in the spirit of Platonic philosophy, his influence was not significant 
for the Jewish or pagan tradition. His writings, however, were crucial to 
Christian theology, and his influence is especially seen in the development 


46 Rom 1: 21. aXk' spaTaub0r|0av ev tou; SroAoyiopou; auicov, Kai soKOTioOri q 
aovveioq auxcov KapSicr. 
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of the Alexandrian patristic tradition. 47 Moreover, there is a resemblance 
between Philo’s account of creation of the universe and early Arian claims 
on the created character of the Logos, 48 and we also must remember that 
Gregory of Nyssa himself found a quotation from Philo in Second Apology 
by Eunomius. 49 

The fundamental statement of Philo’s philosophy is the identification 
of the Platonic One with the God of the Old Testament. 50 Here, for the 
first time in Ancient tradition, we observe speaking about the God of the 
Scripture in the language of philosophy. The God of the Scripture is the 
Creator of the Universe, and the act of creation of this kind was unknown 
to Greek philosophy, which saw the Universe as eternal. For Philo, the 
Creator is completely different and separated from the creations, and to 
emphasize his entirely different nature, he presents God as the only Uncre¬ 
ated (aysvr|Toc;) being. This distinction underlies the criticism of idolatry, 
because being creations, the Sun and the stars could no longer be treated 
as having the divine power and causing the events on Earth. 51 God is also 
naturally the sole agent, and in relation to Him, the creations are always 
passive and receptive. 52 God is then unlike any idols and, therefore, cannot 


47 The treatises of Philo were preserved thanks to Christians not Jews. (A. Louth, 
The Origins of Christian Mystical Tradition from Plato to Denys, Oxford 2007, 
p. 17). The fact that his doctrine was not acknowledged in the Jewish theology 
shows that Philo was probably a representative of a minority of the Alexandrian 
Jewish community (D. Carabine, op. cit., p. 195). 

48 Cf. H. A. Wolfson, Philosophical Implications of Arianism and Apollinarianism, 
DOP, vol. 12 (1958), p. 11. 

49 Cf. CE III, 5, 24 (GNO II, 168, 11-18). 

50 Eric Osborn notes that Philo’s understanding of God resembles monism of Eu- 
dorus of Alexandria, who understood the One as the basis for all beings, and 
because it is the only principle of all it is beyond any properties (E. Osborn, 
Clement of Alexandria, Cambridge 2005, p. 114). 

51 Spec. I, 13, 1-3. “Some have supposed that the sun and moon and the other 
stars were gods with absolute powers and ascribed to them the causation of all 
events” (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 7, pp. 106-107). 

52 Cher. 77 “What deadlier foe to the soul can there be than he who in his vainglory 
claims to himself that which belongs to God alone? For it belongs to God to act 
(tSiov psv 8f] 0sot> to 7totsiv), and this we may not ascribe to any created being. 
What belongs to the created is to suffer (tSiov 8s ysvr|TOT> to 7taoxsiv)” (Colson/ 
Whitaker, vol. 2, pp. 54-55). 
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be cognized like gods made by humans. So, naturally, the only Uncreated 
must be incomprehensible: “The Unoriginated [ayevr|To<;] resembles noth¬ 
ing among created [ysveoi<;] things, but so completely transcends them that 
even the swiftest understanding falls far short of apprehending Him and ac¬ 
knowledges its failure.” 53 The God of the Scripture is, then, not only unlike 
anything in the sensible world, but he also resists any likeness, comparison, 
or similitude. He cannot be perceived by sense and intellect: 

“Do not however suppose that the Existent [ov] which truly exists is 
[KaxaXappdveaOai] apprehended by any man; for we have in us no organ by which 
we can envisage it, neither in sense, for it is not perceptible by sense, nor yet in 
mind [vofig]. So Moses the explorer of nature which lies beyond our vision [det8f|<;], 
Moses who, as the divine oracles tell us, entered into the darkness [yvocpoi;] (Exodus 
20:21), by which figure they indicate existence [ouoia] invisible and incorporeal, 
searched everywhere and into everything in his desire to see clearly and plainly 
Him, the object of our much yearning, who alone is good. And when there was 
no sign of finding aught, not even any semblance [iSea] of what he hoped for, 
in despair of learning from others, he took refuge with the Object of his search 
Itself and prayed in these words: ‘Reveal Thyself to me that I may see Thee with 
knowledge (Exodus 33:13).”’ 54 

Despite man’s effort God stays beyond our capabilities; He is without form 
since He is incorporeal and His substance is invisible. Getting closer to Him 
means entering into darkness. Philo exploits Moses’s ascend onto Mount 
Sinai, which will be later so important to Christian tradition, especially for 
Gregory of Nyssa. As Jean Danielou points out, the exegesis of Moses’s 
ascend shows that the Holy Scripture remains the basis for Philo, but he 
explains the words of the Bible using a philosophical language. 55 Philo says 
that the substance (ouoia) is incomprehensible (aKaxalr|7txo(;), and all the 
powers of the human soul are not enough to grasp Him. 56 Finally, man 
can only gain the highest form of knowledge which is: “to apprehend that 
the God of real Being is apprehensible by no one [aKaicAr)jtio<;] and to see 
precisely this, that He is incapable of being seen (aopaxo^).” 57 


53 Som., I, 184 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 5, pp. 394-395); see also Cong. 133-34 
(Colson/Whitaker, vol. 4, pp. 526-527). 

54 Mat. 7-8 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 5, pp. 144-147). 

55 Cf. J. Danielou, Philo of Alexandria, tr. J.G. Colbert, Cambridge 2014, p. 115. 

56 Cf. Post. 13-14 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 2, pp. 334-337). 

57 Post. 15 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 2, pp. 336-337). 
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Despite claims of absolute incomprehensibility of God’s essence, Philo 
also says that we can know Him thanks to his actions as the Creator and 
Governor of the Universe. Here, we encounter one of the most difficult frag¬ 
ment of his doctrine - the teaching of the Powers (duvapstc;). 58 The substance 
of God, transcendent and impossible to comprehend, is simultaneously 
present and recognizable in creations. Philo often speaks about two main 
powers: Kingly and Creative, 59 but he also mentions three other: Injunctive, 
Prohibitive, and Gracious. 60 The structure of powers is hierarchical, and 
they play an important role in the ascent of the soul towards God, being at 
the same time subsequent levels of knowledge. When the faithful ascends 
towards God, he first encounters the prohibition of sin (Injunctive Power), 
then obedience of the Law (Prohibitive Power), and then repentance in the 
face of mercy (Gracious Power); next he acknowledges the sovereignty of 
God (Kingly Power); and he finally discovers creative love (Creative Power). 
The knowledge of God is, then, an essential part of Philo’s doctrine, where 
the way of the Powers constitutes a positive way (small mysteries) and the 
knowledge of the cloud becomes a negative way (higher mysteries). 61 But 
what the initiate really knows when he approaches those powers? Philo 
claims that this is not the knowledge of the powers themselves, which stay 
incomprehensible, like the essence of God, but rather of activities which 
are the effects of those powers. We can see it in the following fragment of 
De posteritate Caini: 

“This meant that all that follows in the wake of God is within the good man’s 
apprehension (icaxaLr|jtxd), while He Himself alone is beyond it (dKaxdA.ri7txo<;), 
beyond, that is, in the line of straight and direct approach, a mode of approach 
by which (had it been possible) His quality would have been made known; but 


58 Jean Danielou (op. cit., pp. 116-117) underlines that for Philo, there are two 
ways of knowing God. First way depends on Gods actions as Creator and second 
is possible thanks to ideas (logos) which are given to the soul by illumination of 
Logos. The first one is more important to our study since it is deeply connected 
to the division between God’s essence and his Powers, and activities and will be 
discussed in chapter 4. Danielou also underlines that the teaching of the Powers 
of God stays the most difficult to interpret (op. cit., p. 117). 

59 Abr. 121 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 6, pp. 62-63). 

60 All five of them are driven from symbolic explanation of the Arc of Covenant 
cf. Fug. 95-104 (F Colson/Whitaker, vol. 5, pp. 60-67). 

61 Cf. A. Louth, op. cit., pp. 21-25. 
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brought within ken by the powers that follow and attend Him; for these make evi¬ 
dent not His essence but His subsistence from the things which He accomplishes.” 62 


Philo then says clearly that the only outcome of man’s effort is the knowl¬ 
edge of the subsistence (wuxpqtv) of God and that He is the Creator of the 
Universe. 63 So, not knowing the Face of God, Moses knows “what is behind 
God” (Ex 30:23), and when God comes before him, he will know the wake 
(o7tio0ia) of God. “Wake of God” is for Philo the symbol of what God’s 
action establishes in the world. Despite the lack of clarity and symbolism of 
Philo’s ideas for the first time, we can see how the division between essence 
and power is used to express the possibility of knowing God. There seems 
to be no separation between power and action yet, but in his discussion of 
powers, Philo clearly points out that they must be taken into account when 
we try to see the Creator and Governor of the Universe because otherwise 
we must admit that we can gain the knowledge of the essence of God, who 
stays incomprehensible. Powers, then, are necessary as a consequence of 
God’s incomprehensibility, and as such, they seem to have a philosophical 
rather than biblical origin. Tracing differences between Philo and Clement 
of Alexandria, David T. Runia points out that for the former ouvupiq is a 
philosophical term “which allows the exegete to explain and expound activ¬ 
ity of God as it is manifested in creation and humanity.” 64 So the primary 
function of Philo’s use of the concept of power is to secure incomprehen¬ 
sibility of God’s essence rather than to open up the possibility of knowing 
it. As we shall see, when discussing the meaning of this concept in Clement 
of Alexandria, Philo’s claims on the remoteness and unknowability of God 
are much more radical than those of his Christian successor, who was so 
profoundly influenced by him. 


62 Post. 169 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 2, pp. 428-429). 

63 Post. 166-167 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 2, pp. 426-427). 

64 D. T. Runia, Clement of Alexandria and the Philonic Doctrine of the Divine 
Poiver(s), VCh, vol. 58, no. 3 (Aug. 2004), p. 275. The author also shows that 
although Philo is primarily an exegete, in Pentateuch, which he comments, the 
term Si3va|ii<; is almost non-existent and Septuagint uses layt^ (strength) rater to 
describe metaphorical expressions on the strength of God’s hand. While Philo 
refers only to Pentateuch, Clement of Alexandria quotes various texts from 
the Psalms and the New Testament, which shows a more biblical character of 
Clement’s Suvapic (Ibid., p. 260). 
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1.3 The apologetic usage of negative theology 
in the 2nd century 

The Bible’s ambiguity on whether we can know God is still present in the 
2nd century AD. However, the defence of the Christian religion in the Ro¬ 
man Empire brought about a new background to it. Apologists must face 
pagan religions and answer serious accusations of atheism, immorality, and 
even cannibalism. Since Romans refuted anything that was new, including 
new religions, Christian writers try to argue that Christianity is nothing 
new. The only possible way to do it was to find something in ancient pagan 
cultures that could be seen close to Christian beliefs. As Benedict XVI notes, 
Christians did not see any connection between Christianity and pagan re¬ 
ligions, but they saw such a link in philosophy. 65 In a way, such connec¬ 
tion was obvious since, as we have seen above, St Paul himself suggested 
that Greek philosophers found God by means of reason. Their fault was 
only not giving worship and thanks to such Deity. However, showing that 
Christianity was a philosophy was not enough - it was presented as the 
only true philosophy. St Justin Martyr is probably the best example of such 
argumentation. He claims without hesitation that Christianity is “the only 
sure and useful philosophy.” 66 As A.J. Droge points out, the background of 
this claim could be found in the writings of various Greek philosophers of 
his time, who viewed philosophy after Aristotle as the history of corruption 
and decay. Posidonius of Apamea claimed that philosophy was given to 
humans by gods in primordial times, but later became corrupt and lost its 
unity by splitting into various schools. 67 But the most interesting similar¬ 
ity can be found in Numenius of Apamea, who not only viewed himself 
as the restorer of the dogmatic teaching of the Platonic Academy, which 


65 Benedict XVI shows the unity of theology and philosophy in early Christianity, 
which is so deep that it could be seen even in Christian art. Cf. Benedict XVI, 
The Nature and Mission of Theology, tr. Adrian Walker, San Francisco 1995, 
pp. 13-16. 

66 Dial. 8, 1, 4-6 (PTS 47, p. 84; tr. Halton, p. 15). 

67 Cf. A.J. Droge, Self-definition vis-a-vis the Graeco-Roman World, in: Cambridge 
History of Christianity, vol. 1. Origins to Constantine, ed. M.M. Mitchell, F.M. 
Young, Cambridge 2008, p. 235. A.J. Droge also sees the same idea in Antiochus 
of Ascalon. 
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was abandoned by Plato’s successors, but also argued for the barbarian 
sources of philosophy (especially Platonism and Pythagoreanism). The true 
philosophy of Plato can be restored only by tracing it back to Pythagoras 
and from Pythagoras to the most ancient barbarians. 68 Numenius precedes 
Justin in claims of the origins of philosophy in Pentateuch asking: “What 
is Plato but Moses speaking Attic Greek?” 69 Justin similarly claims that 
Plato took many ideas from Moses, especially on evil, fate, free will, 70 and 
on the creation of the universe. 71 He even found in Pentateuch the teaching 
about the triad of gods which was in a sense Trinitarian. 72 Christian teach¬ 
ing is then something older than all the Greek writers who ever lived. 73 It 
is also described as the restored philosophy of ancient times unfolded by 
various philosophical schools which deviated from the truth. Justin shows 
this clearly when he recounts his philosophical journey through various 
schools (Stoic, Peripatetic, Pythagorean, and Platonist), which ended in his 
conversion to Christianity - the true philosophy. 74 

It is significant that Platonism of young Justin, which could be seen in 
the famous scene of meditation by the sea, was corrected by the old man 
who used Moses and prophets, but the young Platonic was converted to 
Christianity, not Judaism. 75 Christianity is truer than philosophy not only 
because it is older, but it is founded on true revelation of Christ whose teach¬ 
ing contains the true knowledge of God. Justin describes the Incarnation of 
Christ as theophany and epiphany, and also transforms some pagan models 
to describe it. 76 Without doubt, he wants to show the Incarnated as the one 
who reveals and teaches the true knowledge of God that is proclaimed by 
Christians. Therefore, Justin, as well as other Apologists, claimed that the 


68 Ibid., p. 236. 

69 Clement of Alexandria, Strom. 1,150, 4. Ti yap son IJ^drov tj Mconafjc; drcudtjcov 
(SC 30, p. 153; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 334). 

70 1 Apol. 44, 1 (Minns/Parvis, pp. 192-193). 

71 Ibid. 59, 1-5 (Minns/Parvis, pp. 232-233). 

72 Cf. A.J. Droge, p. 234. 

73 1 Apol. 23, 1 (Minns/Parvis, pp. 138-139). 

74 Justin, Dial. 2, 6, 36-43 (PTS 47, p. 73; tr. Halton, pp. 6-7). 

75 Cf. A.J. Droge, op. cit., p. 231. 

76 Cf. C.H. Talbert, The Development of Christology during the First Hundred 
Years, Leiden, Boston 2011, pp. 21-22. Justin Christology is also often perceived 
as “an appropriation of the Stoic logos thought” (pp. 98-99). 
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knowledge of God is possible and was very careful not to rely too much 
on using negative terms in showing how Christians know Him. Such an 
approach could be seen already in the Letter to Diognetus, where Christ 
is presented as the one who provides the knowledge of God: “For, who of 
men at all understood before His coming what God is?” 77 Arguing against 
the accusations that Christians are atheists, Justin claims that it was Christ 
who taught them the true worship of true God. 78 

Nevertheless, there is one place where negative theology seemed to be 
indispensable. It helped to distinguish the true Christian God from the false 
pagan gods, which often appears in a wider perspective of the accusation 
that Christians are atheists and negative theology is used in the writings 
of Apologists almost exclusively in this context. 79 The same accusation of 
atheism is for Justin not only an occasion to indicate Christ as the source of 
the knowledge of God, but also so-called Christian “atheism” is in fact the 
rejection of pagan deities, who are corruptible and in need of man’s care. 
On the contrary, the Christian God does not need any material offerings 
and is “called by no proper name.” 80 Justin repeats this statement in Second 
Apology, but this time the lack of the proper name of God is derived from 
the fact that he is unbegotten: 

“However, the Father of all has no given name, since he is unbegotten. For who¬ 
ever is addressed by some name has as older than him the one who gave him the 


77 Ep. ad Diog. 8, 1 (SC 33, pp. 70-71; tr. ANF, vol. 1, p. 28). 

78 Justin, 1 Apol. 13, 3 (Minns/Parvis, pp. 110-111); 23, 2 (pp. 136-137). 

79 D.W. Palmer underlines that the proper understanding of the usage of negative 
theology in the writings of Apologists of the 2nd century is possible only with 
regard to the goals of their works and claims: “When modern scholars have 
given attention to the apologists’ use of negative theology, they have frequently 
fitted it into a systematic framework, which is not in keeping with the method 
and purpose of the apologists themselves” (Atheism, Apologetic, and Negative 
Theology in the Greek Apologists of the Second Century, VCh, vol. 37, no. 3 
(Sep. 1983), p. 236). R. Mortley challenges Palmer’s opinion. He argues that 
Justin the Martyr’s theology confirms that negative theology was not limited to 
refuting the false pagan gods, but also had a more systematic formulation (cf. 
R. Mortley, From Word to Silence, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 33-34). 

80 1 Apol. 10,1, 6. xcp |tr|8svi ovopcm Gsxcp KcAoDgsvcp (Minns/Parvis, pp. 96-98; 
tr. ANF, vol. 1, p. 165). 
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name. But ‘father’ and ‘god’ and ‘creator’ and ‘lord’ and ‘master’ are not names, 
but appellations derived from his beneficence and works.” 81 

Thus Justin claims that those words are mere expressions (7tpoopf|0£i<;), 
and they rather describe the deeds and works of God (trov eimoiicov Kai 
td)v spycov). What is interesting in the context of the Arian controversy is 
that Justin clearly thinks that the term “unbegotten” has a strong negative 
meaning. The name “Christ” also refers to the one who is unknown: 

“This name also has an unknown meaning, just as the designation ‘god’ is not 
a name but a notion implanted in the nature of human beings about something 
difficult to set forth.” 82 

Such a negative statement that name “Christ” has in fact an unknown 
significance (otyvcooiov crr|paoiav) is rather surprising when formulated by 
one of the Apologists, who want to defend the truth and fullness of Chris¬ 
tian revelation. Although man cannot know its significance, it is somehow 
implanted in human nature as an opinion (spcpuTo:; ifj cpbaet kbv av0pco7tcov 
5o^a). Therefore, it is not of human origin and this opinion could be seen as 
an earlier formulation of the theory of names, which was the key doctrine 
of Anomeans during the Arian controversy. 

It is not clear whether Justin builds negative theology here, or simply 
wants to refute the accusations aimed at Christian beliefs, but we can ob¬ 
serve a similar pattern in the writings of other Apologists. 83 Tatian argues 
that God is neither visible nor comprehensible by human skill, and he 
has no name; therefore, the Apologist is not willing to worship anything 
which is created by God (stars, elements), or by man (idols). 84 The most 
systematic rejection of the accusation that Christians were atheists was 


812 Apol. 5(6), 1,1-2, 3. "Ovopa 8 e tco rcavTcov 7taTpi0ETOv, aysvvf|Tcp ovti, ouKscmv- 
(p yap av Kai ovopa ti jipoaayopsi3r|Tai, Jipsa(3i3Tgpov sysi tov ©spsvov to ovopa. to 
8s 7tanjp Kai 0so<; Kai Kriany; Kai Kupioi; Kai 8sa7toTr|<; ouk ovopara scmv, all’ sk 
tcov gfimnirov Kai tcov spycov npoapijagu; (Minns/Parvis, pp. 284-285). 

82 2 Apol. 5(6), 3, 5-8. ovopa Kai afiro rapiExov ayvcoaxov oripaoiav, ov Tpo7iov Kai 
to 0eo<; 7tpoaay6pEupa ouk ovopa gcmv, alia npayparoi; SuagljriyijTO'u gpqmioi; xfj 
(puogi tcov av0pd)7icov 8o^a (Minns/Parvis, pp. 286-287). 

83 J.R. Lyman sees the similarities in stressing God’s otherness in Justin and Ire- 
naeus, cf. Christology and Cosmology: Models of Divine Activity in Origen, 
Eusebius, and Athanasius, Oxford 1993, p. 26. 

84 Tatian, Or. ad Graec. 4, 1-3 (PTS 43/44. p. 13; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 66). 
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presented by Athenagoras in his Plea for the Christians. He divides the 
answer to the charge into the consideration of theoretical and practical 
atheism. 85 For him the charge of atheism is irrational since Christians dis¬ 
tinguish God from matter and thus it can only be seen by reason. 86 In such 
claims, Christians are in agreement with the philosophers, chiefly Pythago¬ 
ras, who said that God was an “ineffable number,” and Plato, who also 
thought that the maker of the universe had been uncreated God. 87 Such 
God must be perceived as “uncreated, impassible and indivisible; therefore, 
not consisting of parts.” 88 Rejecting the accusations of practical atheism, 
he uses standard arguments that Christians do not worship idols because 
they are creations made by man. He also makes a distinction between the 
statues of gods and gods themselves, and claims that the gods of myths are 
perishable and, therefore, they cannot really exist. 89 The gods worshiped 
by the Greeks are corporeal and, therefore, they have humanlike passions 
(such as anger and desires), whereas true God is incorporeal and free from 
passions. 90 Athenagoras also uses the Stoic belief of final conflagration of 
all things, which results in the destruction of all material deities. As D.W. 
Palmer points out “negative theology is used to counter not only the gods 
of Greek myth, but also the philosophical interpretations of myth and Stoic 
religious philosophy.” 91 The most interesting use of negative theology in the 
context of any possible knowledge of God is that of Theophilus of Antioch, 
who addressed his apology to pagan Autolycus. He asked Theophilus to 
describe to him God in whom he believes; therefore, he starts his discussion 
with the presentation of the Christian idea of deity. True God can be seen 
only by the man whose soul is pure, and the eyes of the soul can see only 


85 Libellus pro christianis 4-12 (SC 379, pp. 82-111). 

86 Libellus pro christianis 4, 1-2 (SC 379, pp. 82-84). 

87 Libellus pro christianis 6, 1-2 (SC 379, pp. 86-88). 

88 Libellus pro christianis 8, 3. (SC, 379, pp. 94-95; tr. ANF, vol 2, p. 132). Later 
on, in conclusion, he adds that: “It has been adequately shown by me that we 
are not atheists, since we believe in one God, uncreated, eternal, invisible, im¬ 
passible, incomprehensible and illimitable, comprehended by mind and reason 
alone...” (10, 1; SC, 379, pp. 100-101; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 133). 

89 Libellus pro christianis 19, 1-2 (SC 379, pp. 130-132). 

90 Libellus pro christianis 21, 1 (SC 379, pp. 138-139). 

91 D.W. Palmer, op. cit., p. 245. 
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when the man is free from sin and evil deeds. 92 God cannot be seen with 
the eyes of the flesh and, therefore, “the appearance of God is ineffable 
and indescribable.” 93 But seeing Him through the eyes of the soul does not 
provide any positive knowledge: “For in glory He is incomprehensible, in 
greatness unfathomable, in height inconceivable, in power incomparable, 
in wisdom unrivalled, in goodness inimitable, in kindness unutterable.” 94 
If there is any knowledge which is possible, it can only be based on what 
is derived from God. Thus, Theophilus writes: 

“For if I say He is Light, I name but His own work; if I call Him Word, I name 
but His sovereignty; if I call Him Mind, I speak but of His wisdom; if I say He 
is Spirit, I speak of His breath; if I call Him Wisdom, I speak of His offspring; if 
I call Him Strength, I speak of His sway; if I call Him Power, I am mentioning 
His activity (Suvapiv sav emco, evspysiav avion Leyco); if Providence, I but mention 
His goodness; if I call Him Kingdom, I but mention His glory; if I call Him Lord, 

I mention His being judge; if I call Him Judge, I speak of Him as being just; if 
I call Him Father, I speak of all things as being from Him; if I call Him Fire, I but 
mention His anger.” 95 

Theophilus then testifies that at this early stage of Christian reflection on 
God to know His nature is possible through His attributes. He also seems 
to suggest that even the attributes of God are only vaguely known to us. 
We rather know how an attribute is connected with the corresponding 
activity in created world. Saying that God is light we rather say something 
about how it is visible in His works, calling Him word means rather His 
sovereignty, etc. Among those attributes, we also find the Power of God 


92 AdAutol. I, 2, 3 (SC 20, pp. 60-61). 

93 Ad Autol. I, 3, 2-3. to psv si8o<; ion ©son appr|iov Kai avsKcppaaiov scmv (SC 20, 
pp. 62-63; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 89). 

94 Ad Autol. I, 3, 4-6. 56^ yap saxiv aycopriToi;, psys0si aKaiaLri 71 x 05 , u\|/si 
d7tspiv6r|T05, ia/iii davyKpvroq, aocpia acropPipaaioq, ayaOcoavvfl dpipnioq, 
KaLo 7 ioua dvsic 8 ujyr|T 05 (SC 20, pp. 62-63; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 89). 

95 Ad Autol. I, 3, 2, 6-13. si yap (pco<; aviov si7rco, 7ioir|pa avion Lsyco- si Loyov si7ico, 
dpyf]v anion Lsyco- vow sav s’irao, (ppoviioiv avion Lsyco-7ivsvga sav si7ico, <xva7ivor)v 
avion Lsyco- oocpiav sav sirao, yswi|pa avion Lsyco- ioyvv sav sirao, Kpaio^ avion 
Lsyco- Svvapiv sav si7ico, svspysiav avion Lsyco- 7tpovoiav sav sirao, aya0coonvr|v 
avion Lsyco- PaaiLsiav sav s'irao, 5o^av avion Lsyco- lcvpiov sav si7ico, Kpinyv aviov 
Lsyco- Kprrriv sav sirao, 8kaiov aviov Lsyco- 7iaispa sav si'7ico, id 7iavia aviov 
Lsyco- 7ibp sav si7ico, nyv opyf)v avion Lsyco (SC 20, pp. 62-64; tr. ANF, vol. 2, 
pp. 89-90). 
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(5i3va|ii<;), which is known thanks to God’s activity (evspyeia). Theophilus 
does not specify the kind of activity and does not explain what he means 
by this particular one. But it is important to note that like other enlisted 
attributes, activity is a comprehensible effect of the incomprehensible power 
of God. Theophilus repeats this in the fifth chapter and provides various 
metaphors to show that since human eyes cannot see the invisible God, He 
is beheld and perceived through His providence and works. 96 Man cannot 
even look upon the Sun, so it is all the more difficult to see the glory of 
God. 97 However, it is possible indirectly, like the existence of the soul, which 
can be recognized only by seeing the movements of the body. Similarly, 
seeing a ship sailing in the sea, one presumes that there is somebody who 
steers her. The government of the world and providence of God are also 
compared to an earthly ruler who is not seen by everybody, but everybody 
presumes his existence by his laws, ordinances, forces, and statues. 98 The 
Apologist also provides a very interesting metaphor of a pomegranate, 
which is composed of the rind containing many cells with seeds inside. In 
the same manner, the whole universe is like those seeds contained in the 
spirit of God. 

“As, therefore, the seed of the pomegranate, dwelling inside, cannot see what is 
outside the rind, itself being within; so neither can man, who along with the whole 
creation is enclosed by the hand of God, behold God.” 99 

All those metaphors are presented to prove that direct cognition of God is 
impossible, but still we are able recognize Him vaguely by the effects of His 
works. In the next chapter, Theophilus describes the beauty and harmony 
of creation which is a visible testimony of the glory and greatness of God, 100 
and after a short exposure of the need for believing in such great God who 
creates man, he passes to typical criticism of idolatry. It is worth mention¬ 
ing that he also attacks major Greek thinkers including Plato, Stoics, and 


96 Ad Autol. I, 5, 19-20. Apologist asks how Autolycus cannot admit the ex¬ 
istence of such God seeing his works and power: Tov 8s Osov oh PoiAsi cm 
vosloGai Sia spyov Kai Snvapscov (SC 20, p. 68). 

97 Ad Autol. I, 5, 9-10 (SC 20, pp. 66-69). 

98 Ad Autol. I, 5, 6-8 (SC 20, p. 66). 

99 Ad Autol. I, 5, 10,14 (SC 20, p. 66; tr. ANF, vol 2, p. 90). 

100 Ad Autol. I, 6, 1-7, 1 (SC 20, pp. 70-73). 
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Epicureans. He claims that they were atheists and doing that he intends to 
defend Christians accused with the same charge. 101 

D.W. Palmer notes that the use of negative theology by the Apologists of 
the 2nd century was significant, and its source was undoubtedly contempo¬ 
rary Middle Platonism, but at the same time, it was very selective. 102 Their 
intention was not to give the systematic teaching about the nature of God 
and of how we can conceive it, but it rather served a particular purpose of 
defending Christianity. However, it is also noticeable that the difficulty of 
knowing God is contrasted with Christian Revelation. Thanks to the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus, this difficulty is overcome, and Christians not only know the 
truth about God but also know better how to worship Him and gain final 
happiness in the afterlife. There is yet another aspect which is important. 
The Apologists underlined that God’s glory and greatness is visible in His 
creations and in the way they are governed by providence. Such reasoning 
which leads from the works of God to God Himself, from the creations to 
the Creator helped to distinguish Christian God from false gods. Even if 
pagans are unable to accept the Christian belief, they surely should conceive 
on philosophical ground that the harmony of the Universe leads to the ac¬ 
ceptance of its Maker and Governor. 

1.4 Clement of Alexandria - the unknown Father revealed 
in the Son of God 

In the writings of Clement of Alexandria, Christian theodicy was finally 
freed from the strictly apologetic context and acquired a more systematic 
shape. He, of course, wanted to preach the Gospel to the Greeks, but 
he intended to do it by making a methodical inquiry into the nature of 
God. Eric Osborn proposes to read Clement’s understanding of God in the 
light of the prologue to the Gospel of John, especially verse 1:18, 103 which 
shows two aspects of God’s nature. God was not seen by anyone; thus, 
He is unknown, but the Son of God made Him known to mankind. This 
verse not only raises the question of how God can be known, but states 


101 Ad Autol. II, 4 (SC 20, pp. 102-104); III, 2, 6 (SC 20, pp. 206-208); III, 6 
(SC 20, pp. 214-216). 

102 Cf. D.W. Palmer, op. cit., pp. 251-252. 

103 Cf. E. Osborn, op. cit., pp. Ill, 113. 
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strictly that He is unknown and can be revealed only by the Son of God. 
Therefore, the writings of Clement of Alexandria are important for our 
study since the question is raised in the context of the relationships of the 
Divine Persons and a distinction between theology and economy. Analys¬ 
ing Clement’s exegesis of J 17:21-26, Eric Osborn says that the Father of 
the Church speaks of God beyond God (the Father), God within God (the 
Son) and God beside God (the Son of God incarnated), and that he turns 
to philosophy in an attempt to shed some light onto the dilemma of one 
God being two Persons. 104 

The key to understanding Clement’s use of negative theology is his ref¬ 
erence to the hypotheses of Plato’s Parmenides and their explanation pre¬ 
sented by Middle Platonists. Parmenides is a dialogue with the reputation 
of being the most difficult to understand. 105 However, there are two main 
hypotheses on the nature of the One in the second part of the dialogue. The 
first one is the principle of unity which transcends all plurality to such an 
extent that it refuses every predicate. We cannot even say of it that it ex¬ 
ists. 106 The second one is the unity of parts, which contains in it the “seeds of 
contraries - a principle which, if we grant it existence, proceeds to pluralize 
itself indefinitely in the universe of existent unities.” 107 In the interpretation 
of Middle Platonists, those two hypotheses were seen as two Gods who are 
two main principles of reality. Fiska Hagg says that there were three main 
thinkers who forged the Middle Platonic doctrine of the divine: Alcinous, 
Numenius, and Atticus, and that the latter is often regarded as the most 


104 Ibid., pp. 112-113. 

105 In the 5th century AD, Neoplatonic Proclus reported that there were four 
interpretations of Parmenides: two metaphysical and two logical (cf. H.A.S. 
Tarrant, Plato’s First Interpreters, New York 2000, p. 185). This dialogue 
constantly focuses scholars’ interest, and new interpretations are proposed. 
C.C. Meinwald mentions two common types of approach (Good-bye to the 
Third Man, in: Cambridge Companion to Plato, ed. R. Kraut, Cambridge 
1992, pp. 366-367). Recently, a new interpretation was proposed by Graham 
Priest (The Parmenides: a Dialetheic Interpretation, in: Plato, The Electronic 
Journal of the International Plato Society, 12, 2012, p. 1). 

106 Farm. 141 E-142 A (Hermann, pp. 124-125). 

107 E.R. Doods, The Parmenides of Plato and the Origin of Neoplatonic One, 
CQ 22 (1928), p. 132. 
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typical representative of their doctrine. 108 Unfortunately, the most typical 
does not mean the clearest. There have been some differences among schol¬ 
ars about how to understand his teaching on first principles. We will come 
back to Middle Platonists in the next part of our study, but for now, it is 
important to note that the relation between the two principles is unclear. 109 
In Chapter 10 of Didaskalikos, Alcinous treats God as the third of first 
principles (two others are matter and ideas). He argues that there must be 
divine intellect that thinks the ideas. But this divine intellect is twofold. The 
intellect which thinks of the ideas is an active intellect, but there must also 
exist the intellect which transcends any substratum and this highest princi¬ 
ple is the same with the unmoved mover of Aristotle. 110 First, the intellect 
thinks of itself (contemplates itself), and this is the most supreme activity, 
which is motionless and directed towards the second intellect. Such God 
is simultaneously characterized by Platonic terms and forms the combined 
notion of good from the Republic, and Pbilebus, with the demiurge from 
Timaeus. He is characterized by two fundamental attributes of ineffabil- 
ity (appr|to<;) and eternity (cdStoc;) and lesser ones like being self-perfect 


108 H. Fiska Hagg, Clement of Alexandria and the Beginnings of Christian Apo- 
phaticism, Oxford 2014, pp. 93-97. 

109 Eric Osborn strongly opposes A.J. Festiguiere’s interpretation of the Medio- 
platonic teaching on the First Principles (La revelation d'Hermes Trismegeste, 
IV, Le dieu inconnu et la gnose, Paris 1986, pp. 92-140). He notices that the 
example of Clement’s usage of the Middle Platonic teaching shows the clarity 
of their interpretation of Plato’s Parmenides (E. Osborn, op. cit., pp. 121- 
122). Referring to the doctrine of Alcinous, Fiska Hagg notes that: “there is 
little doubt that there exist in the Didascalicus two conflicting views on the 
nature of the first God, most probably due to the complication from differ¬ 
ent sources” (F. Hagg, op. cit., p. 105). What he calls conflicting views for E. 
Osborn is the “ultimate duality” and reciprocity of the first principles, where 
the first god cannot exist without the other (E. Osborn, op. cit., pp. 115; 122). 
I will follow E. Osborn’s interpretation in my inquiry, because it seems clearer 
and better explains the Middle Platonic doctrine. 

110 Didasc. X, 164, 10-27 (Wittaker, p. 22). As A.H. Armstrong points out, this 
is the first time when Aristotle’s concept of the Prime Unmoved Mover was 
incorporated into Platonic theology (The Background of the Doctrine that 
Intelligibles Are Not Outside the Intellect, in: Les sources de Plotin, Entretiens 
Hardt, vol. 5, Vandoeuvres, Geneva, 1960, p. 402). 
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(afrtoTekijc;), ever-perfect (aevrekijc;), and all-perfect (itaviekijc;). 111 Alcinous 
also says that the first God can be also characterized as the divinity (0eforr|q), 
essentiality (obatoiric;), truth (ctAri0sicx), commensurability (ou|i(isxpia), and 
good (ayaOov). All those attributes are not distinct because they characterize 
the same object. 112 The first way of understanding God is a negative one 
(oupaipeotc;), since He is ineffable, and can be grasped partially by intellect 
only when all categories of Aristotle are denied of Him. Therefore, intellect 
cannot form any scientific knowledge on Him, and can grasp Him only in 
an intuitive way. 113 Therefore, any description of the first hypothesis of 
Parmenides can be applied to Him, since He transcends all opposites such 
as good/bad, qualified/unqualified, part/whole, etc. The negative way is 
cupaipeot; - an abstraction, which means that all attributes must be denied 
of the first God to reach Him. 114 God is also without parts, without motion, 
and without body. The former two negative descriptions are also based 
on the arguments from Plato’s dialogues, 115 while the third one is made by 
Alcinous himself. The second God - second Intellect - is the place where 
ideas dwell because ideas are the thoughts of this intellect. Since there is 
intellect, there also must be the object of intellect. As E. Osborn puts it: “if 
God is nous there also must be noeton.” n6 The second intellect has all the 
properties of the second hypothesis of Parmenides. It generates all beings 
is in motion and is connected with both the sensible and the intelligible. 117 

The doctrine of incomprehensibility of God in Middle Platonism brings 
about new conceptions in the development of Plato’s teaching. As Fiska 
Hagg points out, Plato himself never used the term “ineffable,” but this 
expression is the central point of Alcinous’ negative theology. 118 Although 


111 E. Osborn, op. cit., p. 119. 

112 Didasc. X, 164, 31-42 (Wittaker, p. 23). 

113 E. Osborn, op. cit., p. 120. 

114 Didasc. X, 165, 5-15. (Whittaker, p. 24). The negative way is supported by 
the way of analogy (Alcinous uses for illustration the analogy of the Sun - 
Republic 507 F) and the way of preeminence (here, he refers to the description 
of ultimate Beauty - Symposium 201 A). 

115 God without parts refers to Farm. 137 C; Soph. 245 A, immobile to Farm. 
138 B - 139 B; Resp. 380 D-F. 

116 E. Osborn, op. cit., p. 122. 

117 Ibid., p. 116. 

118 H. Fiska Hagg, op. cit., p. 120. 
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there are doubts whether this theology can be called truly apophatic, he 
himself calls his method CKpaipson; and explains it using a geometrical ex¬ 
ample of getting to the point by cutting off the plane, surface, and line. 119 
The problem is whether the use of such method is sufficient to admit that 
the First God is perceived in a truly negative way. 120 Nevertheless, Alcinous 
admits that there is a possibility to know God by an intuitive way, and 
he does not hesitate to call Him substance or being. There is yet another 
aspect which allows to treat the negative theology of Alcinous and Middle 
Platonism in general as a less radical version of negative theology, because 
the first God is placed within the realm of intellect, not above it. 121 

For Clement of Alexandria, negative theology seems to have a more im¬ 
portant role to play when man tries to reach God. The aphaeretic method 
is used in the famous fragment of Stromata in the context of the soul as¬ 
cending to God. He evokes pagan mysteries which start with purification 
and are followed with the teaching aimed at preparing an adept for the 
next stage. The higher mysteries grant a higher kind of intuitive knowledge 
(vof|oi<;), which consists in seeing rather than reasoning. 122 For Christians, 
purification means the confession of sins, but next steps are similar: they 
must engage in reasoning which would lead to the first concept (7tpcbir|v 
vor|oiv). Such reasoning is in fact cutting off subsequent elements in an 


119 Didasc. X, 165, 16-19. ’'Eaten St] 7tpcbTr| p,£v airccm vosaic; f| Kara cupaipsoiv 
towkov, o7tco<; kou aiipeiov evoijoapgv Kara arpaipsaiv onto tou aia0r|TO'u, 
OTupavsiav voijoavTsq, eiia ypag|xf|V, Kai TS^DTaiov to at|pstov (Whittaker, 
p. 24). “The first way of conceiving God is by abstraction of these attributes, 
just as we form the conception of a point by abstraction from sensible phe¬ 
nomena, conceiving first a surface, then a line, and finally a point” (tr. Dillon, 

p. 18). 

120 D. Carabine refers to a discussion about the origin and significance of this 
method in Alkinous between A.H. Wolfson who states that Middle Platonist 
took this method from Euclid and J. Whittaker, who sees its Pythagorean 
origin. There is also a question of how it refers to Aristotle’s understanding 
of abstraction (D. Carabine, op. cit., pp. 76-78). 

121 D. Carabine, op. cit., p. 51. 

122 Strom. V, 11, 71, 2 (GCS 15, pp. 374; 5-6). See also, A. Van den Hoek, Good 
beyond Knowing: Clement of Alexandria and Discourse on God, in: God in 
Early Christian Thought, ed. A.B. Me Govan, B.E. Daley, T.T. Gaden, Leiden, 
Boston 2009, p. 43. 
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abstract fashion. It is the rejection of bodily properties: depth, width, and 
length, which leads to a point which must be conceived non-materially as 
a mental point (vosrtai povdc;). 123 Finally: 

“If, then, abstracting all that belongs to bodies and things called incorporeal, we 
cast ourselves into the greatness of Christ, and thence advance into void (ayaveg) 
by holiness, we may reach somehow to the conception of the Almighty, knowing 
not what He is, but what He is not (oily 6 sanv, 6 Se pij earl yvcopiaavieg).” 124 

In another fragment, Clement shows a similar usage of the method of 
dialectic, which also allows to follow up step by step to the most ultimate 
substance (xijv Jtavxcov Kpaxiair|v oucrtav). 125 Dialectic can lead to true wis¬ 
dom, but for Christians, even this method is impossible without the help 
of the Divine Logos, who purifies the soul from the remains of ignorance 
caused by sinful life. Only Christ can show the Father to whom He pleases, 
and the ultimate seeing of God comes from the Son of God alone. 126 God 
is also beyond any of human categories, because He is “neither a genus, 
nor a species, nor an individual, nor a number, and on the other hand is 
neither an accident nor that to which an accident pertains.” 127 God is then 
beyond any kind of human knowledge, 128 but in all those fragments, we can 
see the ambiguity of Clement’s claims on the knowledge of God. On the 
one hand “The First Cause is not then in space, but above both space and 
time, and name, and conception. Wherefore also Moses says, ‘Show your¬ 
self to me’, intimating most clearly that God is not capable of being taught 
by man, or expressed in speech, but to be known only by His own power 
(5uvd|i£i)” - meaning that God is incomprehensible, but at the same time 
God can be known thanks to grace given through Christ: “For inquiry was 
obscure and dim; but the grace of knowledge is from Him by the Son.” 129 
Incomprehensibility then can somehow be overwhelmed by grace, which 
makes it possible to see God who is above all knowledge. 


123 Strom. V, 11, 71, 2 (GCS 15, pp. 374; 11). 

124 Strom. V, 11, 71, 3M (GCS 15, p. 374, 11-15; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 461). 

125 Strom. I, 28, 177,1 (GCS 15, p. 109, 8). 

126 Strom. I, 28, 178,1 (GCS 15, pp. 109; 20-25). 

127 Strom. V, 12, 81, 5 (GCS 15, p. 380, 18-20; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 463). 

128 In the Protreptic, Clement uses negative theology in the Apologist way ex¬ 
plaining that He is beyond any idols (E. Osborn, op. cit., p. 123). 

129 Strom. V, 11, 71, 4 (GCS 15, pp. 374; 22-25; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 461). 
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This fragment is also crucial for the entire tradition of Christian theology 
because Clement makes a distinction between the essence and power of God 
and admits that it is possible to know God by His power. This seems to be 
the first step to what in the 4th century would become knowing the ener¬ 
gies of God. But for Clement himself, this distinction, which is consistent 
with the theory of creatio ex nihilo, explains not only the transcendental 
character of the essence of God, but also shows that He is very close to the 
creations. In His essence, He is remote, but is very close and accessible to 
us in His power. 130 As we know, Clement refers to Philo’s conception of the 
Powers of God, but he significantly modifies it. 131 David T. Runia notes, on 
the example of multiple quotations from the Holy Scripture, that for Clem¬ 
ent “the term dynamis is biblical and represents the concept shared by the 
Scripture and the philosophers.” 132 The fragment of Stromata quoted above 
shows that Clement prefers to speak of one power rather than many pow¬ 
ers of God, and one of the reasons for this is to secure a proper character 
of our knowledge of God. He admits that God has many names, and we 
can call Him One, Good, Being, Intellect and the Father, but none of those 
names should be taken as His definitive name since they all only indicate 
the infinite power of God. 133 

There is, however, yet another significant change in the doctrine of Divine 
Power. David T. Runia suggests that although for both Philo and Clement 
God is present in His Creations by His Power, Clement has a more positive 
attitude when describing its role in keeping us away from the remote essence 
of God. Referring to the mysterious expression of duvapst ouvayuq from 
Stromata II, 5,5, David T. Runia suggests that Clement wishes to emphasize 
the presence of God in the form of the Togos who is our instructor and 
guide. 134 It could be seen in the above-quoted text referring to the ascent 
of Moses, where a long fragment on transcendence and incomprehensibil¬ 
ity of God ends with the following phrase: “but the grace of knowledge is 


130 A. C. Itter, Esoteric Teaching in the Stromateis of Clement of Alexandria, 
Leiden, Boston 2009, pp. 168-169. 

131 Cf. D. T. Runia, Clement of Alexandria and the Philonic Doctrine of the 
Divine Power(s)..., op. cit., pp. 261-263. 

132 Ibid., p. 260. 

133 Strom. V, 12, 82, 1-2 (GCS 15, pp. 380; 25-81; 5). 

134 D.T. Runia, op. cit., p. 266. 
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from Him by the Son.” 135 This is a characteristic difference between Philo 
and Clement. While the former connects the powers with the creation and 
presence of God in the cosmos, the latter uses the power to describe how 
we can know unknowable God in the Divine Logos - the Son of God. This 
indicates that for Clement the ultimate manifestation of the power and ac¬ 
tion of God is not the Creation and Governing of the Universe, but the act 
of Incarnation and the salvific activity of Christ. 136 This shift of perspective 
to the Christian one also includes the conviction that man can experience 
to much broader extent the divine power as an active agent in his life. That 
is why while for Philo one of the main functions of divine powers was to 
secure incomprehensibility of God’s essence, for Clement (although this 
aspect is still present) another role of power is more important - an in-depth 
connection between the power and the Logos perceived in a new Christian 
way. As the expression and realization of the divine power, the Logos now 
overrides incomprehensibility by means of grace. 

The primary concept in Clement is thus reciprocity of the Father and Son. 
Eric Osborn underlines that the same duality of the first cause is found in 
Middle Platonists, such as Moderatus and Alcinous. They also understood 
their first principle as having a dual nature, both simple and transcendent, as 
well as multiple and inclusive. Later, in the Neoplatonic system of Plotinus, 
those aspects were separated to make up two different hypostases, but for 
Clement, such twofold nature of the first principle perfectly fits Christian 
theology, having its sources in the prologue of the Gospel of John. 137 Such 
a view on the nature of God is also the reason why Clement’s apophatic 
statements are much weaker than those which we will see in the writings 
that sprung from the confrontation with Eunomius. But Clement saw no 
need for such a tight formulation of relations between the Father and the 
Son as it was later forced by the radical claims of Anomeans, and Middle 
Platonism was a great tool for explaining reciprocity of the Father and the 
Son as a twofold account of the divine mind. 138 In his writings, he describes 
God with the term ouoia as Middle Platonists did. He also goes a step 


135 Strom. V, 71, 3-5 (GCS 15, p. 374, 23-24; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 461). 

136 D.T. Runia, op. cit., pp. 267-270. 

137 Cf. E. Osborn, op. cit., p. 107. 

138 Ibid., p. 109. 
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further because he seems to be closer to the famous Platonic expression of 
the First cause as beyond being (ejtEKEiva ifjt; oikrtac;). 139 But in his writings, 
he does not explicitly pose the question, which is so crucial in the discus¬ 
sion with Eunomius, about the possibility of knowing the essence of God. 

1.5 The incomprehensible Father in Origen 

Before we turn to the Arian conflict at the beginning of the 4th century, 
it is necessary to have a quick look at yet another phase of the shaping of 
early Christian doctrine of God which could be observed in the writings of 
Origen. Although he is not recognized as having influence on the develop¬ 
ment of negative theology, his statements about the knowledge of the Father 
and the Son are very important because of their influence on the theology 
of Arius and all of the Alexandrian tradition. Origen is also a very impor¬ 
tant participant in the discussion between Greek philosophy and Christian 
dogma. Traces of that discussion are to be observed in Peri arcbon, which 
can be interpreted as a Christian answer to the Platonic accusation that 
they believe in God as having a corporeal nature. 140 Origen seems to be 
aware of the discussion going on in philosophical schools on the nature of 
light, 141 whether it is corporeal or not, but what is more important he uses 
the example of light to show that man cannot comprehend God. Clearly 
referring to the Sun Simile of the Republic, Origen writes: 

“For whatever may be the knowledge which we have been able to obtain about 
God, whether by perception or reflection, we must of necessity believe that he is 
far and away better than our thoughts about him. For if we see a man who can 
scarcely look at a glimmer or the light of the smallest lamp, and if we wish to 
teach such a one, whose eyesight is not strong enough to receive more light than 


139 Cf. H. Fiska Hagg commentary on the use and meaning of ohola by Middle 
Platonists and Clement (op. cit., pp. f 64-179) and his commentary on Clem¬ 
ent being close to famous Plato’s statement in the Republic 509 B (op. cit., 
p. 17 5). 

140 Such interpretation was proposed by J. Dillon, who argues that the under¬ 
standing of God as light in Peri arcbon shows complicated relations which 
Origen had with contemporary Platonism. Cf., The Knowledge of God in 
Origen, in: Knowledge of God in the Graeco-Roman World, ed. R. van den 
Broeck, T. Baarda, J. Mansfeld, Leiden: Brill 1988, p. 221. 

141 Cf. J. Dillon, op. cit., pp. 222-223. 
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we have said, about the brightness and splendour of the sun, shall we not have 
to tell him that the splendour of the sun is unspeakably and immeasurably better 
and more glorious than all this light he can see?” 142 

Origen then admits that human mind cannot grasp the essence of God, and 
no object present in human cognition can give man a means to grasp His 
nature. But this does not make him turn to negative theology and use of 
negative language. It seems that impossibility of knowing God is not essen¬ 
tial to him. It is best seen in the fragment of the Commentary of John where 
he speaks about darkness which man meets on the mystical path leading 
towards God. On the one hand: “For if someone should perceive the mass 
speculations about God, and the mass of knowledge which is incomprehen¬ 
sible to human nature, and to other creatures too, perhaps except Christ 
and the Holy Spirit, he will know that darkness surrounds God,” 143 but 
this darkness is not something final and permanent which stays and awaits 
man ascending to God at the end, because on the other hand, this darkness 
finally becomes light. 144 Therefore, it seems that Origen does not want to 
admit that God is ultimately unknown, but on the contrary, he frequently 
talks about knowing or seeing God. 145 But the fragment above shows well 
the aspect of his doctrine which he shared with the entire Alexandrian tra¬ 
dition. God is incomprehensible to all creation, but is known by the Logos 


142 De Princ. I, 1, 5, 116-125. “Si quid enim illud est, quod, sentire vel intel- 
legere de deo potuerimus, multis longe modis eum meliorem esse ab eo quod 
sensimus necesse est credi. Sicut enim si uideamus aliquem uix posse scintillam 
luminis aut breuissimae lucernae lumen aspicere et eum, cuius acies oculorum 
plus luminis capere quam supra diximus non valet, si uelimus de claritate ac 
splendore solis edocere, nonne oportebit nos ei dicere quia omni hoc lumine 
quod uides ineffabiliter et inaestimabiliter melior ac praestantior solis est 
splendor?” (SC 252, 96-98; tr. ANF, vol. 4, p. 243). 

143 In Ioann. II, 28, 172. 'Eav yap uq Kaxavoijctn to 7tA,fj0o<; nbv 7tspi 0 eou 
0scopr||idTcov Kai yvcbasccx; oAt|7Ttov Tvyyavov dv0pcomvr| (piiost, Taya 8s Kai srspoic; 
7tapa Xpiarov Kai to aytov jtvsupa ysvr|Toi<;, sfosTat rab<; 7tspi tov 0sov scm gkoto<; 
(SC 120, p. 322-324; tr. FCH, 80, p. 141). 

144 In Ioann. II, 28, 174. sivat sv (pcoti, cutayysM-siv 7tavTt tco yivogsvcp (pcoti (SC 
120, 324). 

145 Cf. A. Louth, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 
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and the Spirit. 146 As we will see in the next chapter, this is fundamentally 
different from what Arius will say about the knowledge that the Son has 
of the Father. But we can also observe here the same pattern which we 
saw in Clement of Alexandria. While God is incomprehensible, the Son of 
God, who is the Logos, can be grasped by the mind, and he reveals to some 
extent the nature of God. Origen constantly tests the idea of the Logos, 
which constitutes the means to attain the knowledge of God. 147 It seems 
that he never formulated an ultimate answer to this dilemma, though he 
certainly saw the difference between the unknowability of the Father and 
the knowledge which we can attain about the Logos. 


146 The role of Christ as a mediator who allows man to have the knowledge of 
the Father has been well described recently, cf. J.M. Robertson, Christ as 
Mediator. A Study of the Theologies of Eusebius of Caesarea, Marcellas of 
Ancyra and Athanasius of Alexandria, Oxford 2007, pp. 34-36. 

147 Cf. J.M. Dillon, op. cit., p. 226. J. Dillon notes that Origen also seems to be 
aware of the development of the Platonic concept of the possibility to know 
God. 
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2. Incomprehensibility of God in the First 
Phase of the Arian Controversy 


2.1 The knowledge of God in Arius 

2.1.1 The problem of Platonism of Arius 

We can observe that in the 3rd century, the use of negative terms ascribed 
to God by Christian writers was expanding. But, likewise, Christians widely 
used philosophical terms and concepts to describe the relationship between 
the Father and the Son. It is also clear that Christian writers had problems, 
similar to Philo’s, concerning the Biblical doctrine of creation which had 
been absent in ancient thought, and must have been distinguished from the 
idea of the construction of the Universe already present in Plato. The situa¬ 
tion seemed to be similar at the beginning of the 4th century when Christian 
writers became more aware of the problems with the use of the Platonic 
thought to explain the dogmas, especially given the rise of new heresies and 
most of all Arianism. We face here a difficult problem of the philosophical 
sources of Arius, which seems to be of utmost importance when one tries 
to understand the role of negative theology in his system. The question of 
what type of Platonism influenced Arius is crucial for our discussion because 
of profound differences between Middle-Platonism and Neoplatonism as 
regards negative theology. As we have seen above, for Middle Platonists, 
the supreme principle was, among other ways of describing it, the subject 
of CKpalpeot;, but despite all negative terms ascribed to it, the One belonged 
to the world of intellect and could be called a being. For Plotinus, as we will 
yet see in detail, the One stayed absolutely above intellect and being, and 
thus negative terms became of greatest importance to describe the principle 
which stayed totally beyond understanding. So, if Arius knew Plotinus, he 
would have encountered negative theology in a much-developed state. The 
answer to this question is complicated not only because of a small number 
of fragments from Arius’ works which have survived, but also because of 
how little we know about philosophical schools in Alexandria in the later 
part of the 3rd century. As Flenri-Irenee Marrou points out, there is a gap 
in our knowledge covering the period between the passing of Plotinus in 
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244-6 AD and the time of Synesius, Hypatia, and Hierocles. 148 Therefore, 
there is a problem whether the Enneads (written in Rome) were known and 
popular in Alexandria at the beginning of the 4th century. Although schol¬ 
ars generally agree that we can trace a Platonic background in fragments 
of Arius’ works, the discussion continues whether it was Middle-Platonism 
or Neoplatonism of Plotinus. 

It seems that for now the discussion on the philosophical background 
of Arius’ theology shows that the influence is twofold. On one hand, Arius 
certainly was more reliable as regards philosophical and dialectical tech¬ 
niques than his critics. 149 On the other, his doctrine was not a product of 
a dialogue or great influence of Non-Christian Platonism. As G.C. Stead 
shows, scholars have cut corners when finding Platonic sources in Arius, 
because almost all concepts and terms that he uses had been already present 
in earlier Christian tradition, and he certainly could have conceived them 
himself as the one who reasserted the traditional Christian teaching. 150 Even 
if we agree that he could have seen his own teaching as a development of 
the Christian tradition, this does not mean that there is no philosophical 
background in it. Platonism is present in Arius’ doctrine because it was 
already incorporated in Christian teaching, and negative theology followed 
suit. However, one main doubt still remains, namely whether Arius was 
influenced by Plotinus. On one hand, Rowan Williams claims that such 
influence can be confirmed, and on the other hand, he sees it within the 
topic of comprehensibility of God. 151 He argues not only for the influence 
of Plotinus, but also the influence of Neoplatonic philosophers who were 


148 H.I. Marrou, Synesius of Cyrene and Alexandrian Neo-Platonism, in: The 
Conflict between Paganism and Christianity in the Fourth Century, ed. A. 
Momigliano, Oxford 1963, pp. 126-150. 

149 C.G. Stead agrees at this point with the conclusions of P. Henry, cf. C.G. 
Stead, The Platonism of Arius, JTS, vol. XV, pt. 1, 1964, p. 16. 

150 Cf ibid., pp. 19; 30. That also explains why other heterodox Christian writers 
of the first half of the 4th century did not perceive themselves as “Arians.” 
In their eyes, they were also defenders of the core of Christian teaching. See, 
R.P.C. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God. The Arian 
Controversy, 318-381, Grand Rapids 2005, pp. 123-128. 

151 R. Williams broadly argues philosophical sources of Arius in his work, Arius 
Heresy and Tradition, Grand Rapids 2002, pp. 181-234. 
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contemporary to Arius, such as Iamblichus and Porphyry. 152 But his claims 
were the subject of severe criticism by Christopher Stead, who claims that 
all points of influence underlined by Williams can be found already in 
Middle-Platonic texts and because of that there is no hard evidence that 
Arius knew Porphyry, Iamblichus, and even Plotinus. 153 Although he found 
no arguments to absolutely exclude the possibility of such influence and in 
a revised edition of his book, Williams only makes note of Steeds’ criticism 
but does not accept it. 154 However, there is yet another strong confirma¬ 
tion of the influence of Plotinus on Arius. Raul Morltley confirms that 
the thought of Arius is well organized, so we can see it as a system, and 
this “Arius’ system is much like that of Plotinus...” 155 So the question still 
remains unsolved, and cautious Williams’ remarks describe it well when 
he says “we can catch a glimpse of Arius’ metaphysics and cosmology.” 156 

2.1.2 Monad and Dyad - the problem of creation 

The central problem of entire Arianism is the understanding of creation, 
since the main claim is that the Logos was not eternally generated but cre¬ 
ated by the Father. Since the comprehension of this issue underlies specific 
understanding of the relationship between God and the Universe, it is also 
of utmost importance for the way the knowledge of God can be perceived. 
In his seminal article, H.A. Wolfson suggests that we can trace the origins of 
the Arian conflict in the interpretation of the beginning of the prologue to 
the Gospel of John (J: 1,1-4). Those words were like an outline which from 
the time of Apologists began to be filled with interpretations by Christians. 
We have already seen a stage of this process in Clement of Alexandria, but 
those interpretations referred to Greek philosophy and especially Philo of 


152 Cf. ibid., pp. 31; 194; 225. 

153 C.G. Steed finds four main arguments for Neoplatonic influence in Williams’ 
book, and he repels them one by one. Cf. C. Stead, Was Arius a Neoplaton- 
ist?, in: Doctrine and Philosophy in Early Christianity , Burlington 2000, 
pp. 39-52. 

154 Cf. R. Williams, op. cit., pp. 262-264. 

155 R. Morley, Alien God in Arius, in: Platonism in the Late Antiquity, op. cit., 
pp. 205; 215. 

156 R. Williams, op. cit., p. 230. 
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Alexandria. 157 The main outcome of this process is the understanding of the 
Logos as the ideal pattern of creation and the perfect mind whose thoughts 
are ideas. The Prologue also introduces the two stages of existence of the 
Logos: first - the existence with God the Father; second - the Logos that 
was with God is also God through whom all things were made. As Wolfson 
suggests, we can find a similar concept in Philo who wants to harmonize 
different statements of Plato by saying of ideas that they are eternal and si¬ 
multaneously that they are created by God. 158 But the Fathers of the Church 
differed with Philo in two main points. Firstly, for them, the Logos was not 
created but generated, and secondly, the Logos was not only divine but was 
perceived as equal to God in divinity. 

H.A. Wolfson points out that in the 2nd century, two interpretations 
of the status of the Logos existed simultaneously. For some Apologists, 
the Logos was eternal in the thought of God and then was generated, and 
hence was with God. Others claimed that at the beginning, before the crea¬ 
tion of the Universe, the Logos came into being and was with God. 159 For 
FI.A. Wolfson, it was Irenaeus and Origen who rejected this two-staged 
theory and claimed that the Logos was eternally generated by God. While 
Irenaeus made it in opposition to the Gnostics, Origen based his claims 
on purely philosophical grounds. Origen is more important here because 
his thought is a testimony of the transition from the Philonic to Plotinian 
interpretation of the Prologue. 160 At the beginning of the 4th century, both 
theories of generation of the Logos existed, and in both, the Logos was 
perceived as God, but this was changed by Arius, who gave a new meaning 
to the twofold-stage theory. FI.A. Wolfson sees in Arius’ opinions refer¬ 
ences to Philo’s interpretation of creation, especially when he claims that 
at the beginning: “For God was alone, and the Word as yet was not, nor 


157 Cf. H.A. Wolfson, Philosophical Implications of Arianism and Apollinarian- 
ism, DOP, vol. 12 (1958), p. 13. H.A. Wolfson sees the philosophy of Philo 
of Alexandria as the main reference which serves to understand the problem, 
and he presents Arius as influenced in his claims mainly by Philo. 

158 Ibid., p. 14. 

159 The second theory is based on the understanding of the term ijv which could 
mean not “was” but rather “became” (sysvsto). Wolfson points out that in 
the Septuagint the term “to be” (sivat) also means “to become.” Ibid., p. 14. 

160 Ibid., p. 15. 
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the Wisdom.” 161 Then the Logos was created as the means to create the 
Universe, and thus the Logos came to the second stage of existence. At the 
first stage, the Logos is described by Arius as “a property (iSiav) coexist¬ 
ent with God,” 162 while in the second stage, it is described as “the Son.” 
For A.H. Wolfson, such statements are similar to Philo’s for whom the 
Logos is primarily a property of God and then becomes a separate being. 163 
Therefore, Arius simply accepted the twofold-stage theory, which was not 
usually perceived as heterodox, but the problem lay in his interpretation of 
that theory. He claimed that the only sound conclusion is that the Logos 
came to existence “out of things that were not (it, ouk ovtcov )”, 164 and that 
meant that he was created by the Father ex nihilo. We shall come back to 
this important expression, but it is worth mentioning that in the eyes of 
A.H. Wolfson, Arius had two main religious reasons to make such a claim. 
Firstly, he wanted to preserve monotheism and the perception of God as 
the one, which was to be destroyed by Orthodox statements on three hy¬ 
postases. Secondly, he defended the understanding of God as the Creator 
and not merely the craftsmen of the Universe. With respect to both, Arius 
can be perceived as the one who returns to the Old Testament and the 
Philonic conception of God. Wolfson concludes that from the philosophical 
point of view, Arius presented the anti-mythological Platonico-Aristotelian 
position and his opponents based their opinions on the Stoico-Neoplatonic 
rationalization of mythology. 165 Although such conclusion based on Arius’ 


161 Orat. cont. Arian. I, 5. povcx; 6 ©so<;, Kai oiirao rjv 6 Aoyo<; Kai f| oocpia (Bright, 
p. 5; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 308). 

162 Ibid. I, 5. A6o youv <xxpia<;.'sivai, giav psv rfjv i8iav Kai awn7tdpxovaav tcp ©scp 
(Bright, p. 5; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 309). 

163 A.H. Wolfson, op. cit., p. 16. Wolfson sees other similarities between Philo 
and Arius in naming the Logos as “a co-worker” (ouvspyoi;) of God in making 
the Universe. 

164 Orat. cont. Arian. I, 5 (Bright, p. 5; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 309). 

165 A.H. Wolfson, op. cit., pp. 19-20. It seems that Wolfson’s conclusions are too 
general, and he is also wrong in interpreting the Orthodox position as claim¬ 
ing that God was perceived as “consisting of three inseparable substances, 
called hypostases or persons.” (p. 19). Such an understanding of the Orthodox 
view would certainly lead to a conclusion that it endangered the unity of God, 
but it is sufficient to claim that there is one substance and three hypostases to 
undermine Wolfson’s argumentation. 
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possible intentions seems to me pure speculation, Wolfson is right in point¬ 
ing out the philosophical background of the entire controversy and the 
importance of si; ouk ovtcov. 

Wolfson’s understanding of Arius was criticized by G.C. Stead, who 
agrees that he accepted the two-stage theory of the generation of the Logos, 
but only in a certain sense. However, looking for the philosophical back¬ 
ground of Arius in his article, G.C. Stead agrees that it was undoubtedly 
Platonism. 166 He points out the beginning of Arius’ letter to Alexander, 
which contains an unprecedented cumulation of the term \iovaq, 167 which 
has its Platonic background, but can also be referred to Philo, and moreover 
it was already present in theological literature since it had also been used 
by Clement and Origen. 168 This term was so important for Arius because it 
stressed the divine simplicity as a bare unity without any distinctions, and it 
also allowed him to argue that the Trinity cannot be understood as a kind 
of any distinctions within the being of God, but the Son and the Spirit must 
be conceived as separate and subordinate created beings. 169 The Platonic 
background of the understanding of God as an indivisible monad would be 
even greater if we could read the fragment of Thalia, in which Arius seems 
to apply the term 5uaq to the Logos, as the evocation of the Middle-Platonic 
Second Principle. This line reads: “Understand that the Monad [always] 
was; but the Dyad was not, before it was in existence.” 170 Christopher 
Stead once again questions Neoplatonic references so strongly claimed by 
Rowan Williams 171 and shows that it could simply mean “the Second” or 


166 C.G. Stead, The Platonism of Arius, op. cit., p. 17. 

167 De Synodis 16, 2, 3-4. povov dyswiycov, povov aiSiov, povov avapxov, povov 
<Ar|0iv6v, povov aGavacriav syovra, povov oocpov, povov ayaGov, povov 8uvdarr|v, 
7idvTC£>v Kprrqv, SioiKiyniv, oiicovopov, axpE7tTov Kai dvaAToicoxov, Skaiov Kai 
ayaGov (Opitz, vol. 2, p. 243). 

168 C.G. Stead, op. cit., p. 18. 

169 Cf. ibid., pp. 18-19. 

170 De Synodis 15, 3, 28. 0i3vs<; oxi p pova<; iyv> 4 Svaq 5s ot3k f|v, 7tpiv xmapijn 
(Opitz, vol. 2, p. 243; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 457). 

171 Rowan Williams does not think that Stead’s arguments on “uncomplimen¬ 
tary” understanding of 8ud<; forced him to change his conclusions. He under¬ 
lines that it is not necessary to translate 8vd<; as Second God and says: “I am 
not sure that we need to resort to this explanation” (R. Williams, op. cit., 
p. 191). 
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“Twofold”, and most of all “in Platonic circles duality implies imperfection, 
matter, the world of senses, the left hand, the female principle. ” Neverthe¬ 
less, he also finds some uses of Suck; in Philo and Chaldean Oracles, 172 so 
references to Middle-Platonic principles seem plausible. Moreover, along 
this line, we have the Dyad contrasted with the Monad and that opens up 
the interpretation that Arius understood the relationship between the Father 
and the Logos in the Platonic fashion. So duct; could be read as a being 
which is inferior to govac;, that is the Father. The act of creation is then 
seen by Arius as the emergence of the plurality from the unity, and this is 
consistent with the general theological claim that the Logos is a creation. 
The main borderline between the Creator and the creation runs between 
the unity and the plurality, since the Logos cannot be called the Monad 
like the Father: it must belong to the created reality. If we interpret this in 
the Neoplatonic fashion, we can resolve Stead’s objection as to the Dyad 
being related to matter and imperfection, because Plotinus also claimed 
that intellectual matter existed as the cause of differentiation of ideas. 173 
For Plotinus, intellectual matter is so important because it also allows for 
arguing the passivity of the second principle which is not in itself the active 
principle of multiplication. Moreover, for Plotinus, the Dyad is the first 
product of the process which comes from the One but is indefinite until it 
turns back to the Source in contemplation. Only then it becomes the Intel¬ 
lect and differentiates itself from the One. 174 Once again, at every moment 
of the process, the Intellect is shaped and acted upon by the One itself. As 
Rowan Williams notes, the Neoplatonic understanding of first principle 
serves well Arius’ purpose because it is a “sharp rejection of ‘correlativity’ 
of Father and Son.” 175 As we will see below, such a view is also consistent 
with negative theology of Arius, because like the One, God the Father as 
Itovotc; must remain unknown and is best described in negative terms. 

There is yet another mode of expressing the difference between the Fa¬ 
ther and the Son which was used by Arius. He was one of the first who 
stressed the understanding of the act of the creation of the Son as the act 


172 C.G. Stead, op. cit., p. 19. 

173 Cf. R. Williams, op. cit., p. 192. 

174 Plotinus, Enn. V, 1, 5 V, 4, 2 (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 2, pp. 191-192; 235-238). 

175 R. Williams, op. cit. p. 196. 
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of God’s will. Although there are many aspects of the Arian teaching which 
will develop or even disappear in the second half of the 4th century, the 
problem of the will of the Father constantly reappears in the Neo-Arian 
teaching and almost all successors of Arius claim that God created the Son 
out of His will and wish (PotArma icai Bslrura). 176 Arius’ understanding of 
the generation of the Son as the act of will is proclaimed many times in 
the preserved fragments, 177 and this statement can be explained by refer¬ 
ence to Plato’s Timaeus, where he says that lesser gods have been brought 
into being (yeysvr|o0e) and will be preserved by divine will (PouAx) 08 ®?)- 178 
This fragment was of great importance in the debate on the eternity of the 
cosmos, and was rejected by the philosophers who shared the Aristotelian 
view of its eternity. 179 This passage, however, was used by Christian writers 
to describe the generation of the Logos for the works of creation. We see 
such teaching in Philo and also in Christian Apologists, but Origen, who 
faced the gnostic doctrines, admits it more guardedly. 180 Such a notion was 
certainly unacceptable for his critics and most of all Arius, who, by under¬ 
lining the importance of God’s will, tried to show a partition between the 
Father and the Son. Consequently, for him, the act of creation is perceived 
as more arbitrary. There can be nothing that would restrain God in His 
act of creation - it must be perceived as absolutely free. Such a notion psy¬ 
chologizes the act of creation and, as R. Mortley notes, it simply makes the 
gap between the Father and the Son even greater, since this act is perceived 
as “a matter of psychological autonomy, and not of nature.” 181 

How, then, did Arius understand the universe? Although, as we have 
seen, we can find many references to philosophical sources in the doctrine 


176 We can see such a strong emphasis of God’s will in Arius, Astorius, and Euse¬ 
bius of Nicomedia (R. Morley, Alien God in Arius, op. cit., p. 214). We shall 
also see that this topic is of utmost importance to Eunomius. 

177 Cf. e.g., De Synodis 16, 2, 8 (Opitz, vol. 2, pp. 243; 33; NPNF II, vol. 4, 
p. 458) u7tocrnjGavTa i8(cp Os^furan aTps7ixov (“He made Him subsist at His 
own will”); Epistula ad episcopos Aegipti at Libyae 12. ots yap ysyovsv, oxs 
j3s(3or)7r|Tai auxov 6 0so<; SrniioDpyfjaav (PG 25, 564 B). “For He has then origi¬ 
nated when God has chosen to produce Him” (tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 229). 

178 Tim., 41 A-B. 

179 Cf. G.C. Stead, The Platonism of Arius, op. cit., p. 27. 

180 Cf. ibid. p. 28. 

181 R. Mortley, op. cit., p. 214. 
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of Arius, they no longer seem to position the universe in the Platonic way 
as divided into a sensual and a noetic realm. 182 We observe here a very 
important shift in perspective, from the Greek to the Christian worldview, 
and the dividing line now is drawn between the Creator and the creation. 
This results in a dualistic vision of the Universe, which is shared by Arius 
and Athanasius. The borderline between the Creator and the creation lies 
in a different place is both cases, but this does not change the fact that it 
was evidently a dualistic worldview. 183 

2.1.3 Creation ex nihilo? The problem of a “non-being” 

Another issue which arises when one is studying the fragment of Arius’ 
doctrine of Creation which could be referred to philosophical sources and 
has an influence on negative speaking of God is the question of creatio ex 
nihilo. Athanasius starts his summary of the claims put forth by Arius with 
the sentence: “Arius and those with him thought and professed thus: ‘God 
made the Son out of nothing and called Him His Son’.” 184 Although this 
claim was understood by almost all scholars as the statement that the Son 
was created ex nihilo, G.C. Stead put those opinions in doubt. He noted 
that the expression ouk ovtcov” alone is not enough to understand 
Arius’ doctrine in such a way. The term id ouk ovxot does not necessarily 
mean non-being in a sense that something does not exist, 185 but can mean 


182 H. A. Wolfson suggests that it was an Orthodox Father who first dispelled the 
Platonic view of the universe while Arians still understood it as divided into 
noetic and sensual, but this opinion seems false. See H.A. Wolfson, Philosophi¬ 
cal Implications..., op. cit., p. 7. 

183 Commenting on dualism of both sides of the discussion, Stead says: “Arius’ 
divergence from Alexander and Athanasius may be indicated as follows; the 
latter are prepared to do violence to their philosophic a dualism in order 
to establish a position for the Son which is theologically and devotionally 
adequate. Arius does his best (at least initially) to establish such a position 
while keeping his basic dualism intact.” G.C. Stead, Platonism of Arius, op. 
cit., p. 23. 

184 De Synodis 15, 1, 1-2. ”Apsio<; Kai oi oov aoxcp (ppovqaavxsi; Kai >.eyovxs<; ‘ei; 
ouk ovtcov 7ts7toir|Ks xov oiov 6 0so<; Kai ksk7t|ksv saoxcp oiov (Opitz, vol. 2, 
p. 242); Cf. Orat. cont. Arian. I, 9, (Bright, p. 9). 

185 Cf. C.G. Stead, The Word “From Nothing”, in: Doctrine and Philosophy in 
Early Christianity, Burlington 2000, pp. 679-680. 
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that it is indeterminate, bad, or “anything which is distinguishable from 
6 rav, the One ultimate reality.” 186 It seems that both Arius and Athanasius 
understood this expression as the description of a change, since any x must 
change from something which is non-x. For G.C. Stead, this expression is 
then a strong divergence from Origen, who understood God as related not 
only to the Son but also to the world on principle, and, therefore, claim¬ 
ing that the Logos was made by the Father from “non-being” could be a 
criticism of Alexander’s Origenistic doctrine. 187 Going further down in the 
consideration of what this expression of Arius would really mean, we can 
say that the Logos pre-existed in the thought of God and then he was gen¬ 
erated. Arius wanted to express that using the Aristotelian terminology. 188 
Such an understanding is certainly based on the philosophical meaning of 
“non-being,” but I doubt that it can be applied here in such a manner. Nev¬ 
ertheless, even if we reject it, the main purpose of the use of si; ot>k ovtcov is 
still plausible. It was a very strong claim of the transcendence of the Father 
who stays unrelated to all creations, even the Son. Since the creations can 
be called “beings,” the Creator in this sense must be totally different and 
thus He must be described as “non-being”; so, because of His remoteness 
from the world, He can be properly described only in negative terms. 

The interpretation proposed by G.C. Stead can be undermined when we 
turn to one of the most philosophizing late opponent of Arius - Marius 
Victorinus. In his eyes, it is necessary to refute the claim that the Logos was 
made by God zt, ouk ovtcov, because it means that the Son was generated 
de nihilo . 189 But Victorinus also feels compelled to clarify fully the meaning 
of “non-being”; therefore, he defines four types of non-being. He does it 
in reply to a probably imagined character who defends the Arian position 
- Candidus, 190 and the consideration of the meaning of “non-being” is the 
main part of his letter. Victorinus explains that there is: 


186 G.C. Stead, The Platonism of Arius..., op. cit., p. 26. 

187 Ibid., p. 26. 

188 G.C. Stead, The Word “From Nothing", op. cit. p. 681. 

189 Adv. Ar. 2, 10, 34-36. “Hinc ergo exlcusus Arius, qui protulit ijv oxs ouk rjv. 
Sententia eius fuit et ilia ouk ovtcov esse filium id est de nihilo” (SC 68, 
p. 424). 

190 Since we know that Candidus is a fictitious character (cf. P. Nautin, Candidas 
PArien, in L’Homme devant Dieu, Melanges offerts an H. de Lubac, 1 . 1, Paris 
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“[non-being] according to negation, so that absolutely and in all ways there is the 
privation of existence; according to difference from another nature; according to 
‘to be’ which is not yet but which can be and will be; according to ‘to be’ which 
is above all existents.” 191 

We shall come back to a more extensive explanation of the meaning of those 
four types, but for now let us note that among them only one (non-being 
according to negation) describes something which simply does not exist. 
Speaking on God the Father, Victorinus says that He is both a “non-being” 
(to pp ov) and a “being” (ov). He is a being because He is the Father of 
a being, and because the cause must be superior to its effect, He is also a 
non-being. 192 Therefore, He must be named a non-being “according to ‘to 
be’ which is above all existents,” and the best way to describe the Father is 
the term a “total pre-being” (totum 7tpoov). 193 For Marius Victorinus, the 
difference between the Father and the Son is then described by a distinc¬ 
tion between non-being and being, but unlike Arius, he does not view this 
distinction as discontinuation but it seems to be rather the best explana¬ 
tion of the relationship between persons which dwells inside the substance 
of God. Therefore, the Logos is described as a first being and is called an 
“absolutely perfect being” (omnimodis perfectum ov), which was generated 
eternally by the Father. 194 Finally, he says that we can also call the Father by 
the name of Logos, “but Logos [is] silent and repose (silens et requiescens)"; 
therefore, it is better to say that “the Logos is unbegotten rather than made 
from nonexistent.” 195 Marius Victorinus admits then that the Son can be 


1964, pp. 309; 317), we may ascribe the conviction of the importance of the 
explanation how to understand the Logos made from non-being to Victorinus. 

191 Ad Cand. 4, 1-5. “Quod quidem intellegitur et vocatur quattuor modis: iuxta 
negationem, omnino omnimodis ut privatio sit existentis, iuxta alterius ad 
aliud naturam, iuxta nondum esse, quod futurum est et potest esse, iuxta quod 
ominia que sunt, est esse” (SC 68, p. 136; tr. Clark, pp. 63-64). 

192 Ad Cand. 4, 5-10 (SC 68, p. 136). 

193 Ad Cand. 2, 28 (SC 68, p. 134; tr. Clark, p. 62). 

194 Ad Cand. 15, 3 (SC 68, p. 134; tr. Clark, p. 72). 

195 Ad Cand. 17, 11-15. “Propterea deus et 7oyo<;, quoniam circa deum et in 
principio fuit, sicuti et deus non genitus est 7oyo<;, cum deus ipse 7oyo<; sit, 
sed silens et requiescens Loyoq. Ut videas necessitatem cognoscendi multo 
magis non genitum esse 7oyov quam ipsum fieri ex his quae non sunt” (SC 
68, pp. 154-156; tr. Clark, p. 74). 
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called the one generated from non-being, but this non-being must not be 
understood as something which does not exist. He sees the philosophical 
background of the expression si; ouk ovtcov, but simultaneously claims that 
Arius completely misunderstood it. Therefore, if G.C. Stead’s interpreta¬ 
tion is correct, it would mean that Marius Victorinus misinterpreted this 
expression in Arius. 

But there is yet another thing which for Victorinus is the effect of call¬ 
ing the Father a “non-being.” He completely agrees with Arius that this 
is a basis of negative theology, which must be applied to the Father. Be¬ 
cause he is above every ov, he is also above all knowledge (supra omnem 
cognoscentiam). 196 We shall see a more detailed analysis of negative theol¬ 
ogy of Marius Victorinus further on in this chapter, but here it has to be 
mentioned that he seems to have believed that such application of negative 
theology may be reconciled with the Orthodox view. It is then possible to 
apply negative terms to the Father, and at the same time, it may be claimed 
that the Logos is the object of positive knowledge, and such an expression 
does not destroy consubstantiality of the divine persons. 

2.1.4 The attributes of God from Arius’ perspective 

Arian claims regarding the transcendence of God also had a profound 
impact on the teaching on his attributes. Since God the Father is perceived 
as a monad, he is most of all simple and cannot be divided in any way. It 
is the Logos which may be perceived as the principle of multiplicity. Since 
the Son is a first creation, He also must be different in the aspect of having 
attributes which were perceived as naturally ascribable to God’s essence. 
The fragment of the Proverbs 8:22 was in this case the most problematic 
one. It is the only place in the Holy Scripture where the Wisdom of God 
says of itself: “The Lord created me at the beginning of His way for His 
works.” (icupioi; ektioev ps apxijv o6d>v auxou sig spya oartou). 197 Arius and 


196 Ad Cand. 13, 8. (SC 68, p. 148). 

197 This fragment may be understood in this way only in the Septuagint trans¬ 
lation of the Hebrew text. Other translations were proposed by Orthodox 
writers. Since at the time another version of the text existed, refutation of the 
Arian understanding of this passage may be made solely on the philological 
ground, cf. T. Stgpieri, Created or Uncreated Wisdom? Arguments on Christ 
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his successors interpreted this fragment by identifying the Wisdom with the 
Son and the Logos, and therefore He may be also understood as having been 
created. Since it is the only sentence in the Scripture which calls the Son 
by the name of creation, Arius cannot omit the problem of the manner in 
which we can call the Son of God the Wisdom. 198 To sustain his claims, he 
must explain that the Wisdom which is the Son is different from the one that 
that Father has as an attribute of his own nature: “Accordingly, he says that 
there are two wisdoms: first, the attribute coexistent with God, and next, 
that in this wisdom the Son was originated, and was only named Wisdom 
and Word as partaking of it. ‘For Wisdom,’ saith he, ‘by the will of the wise 
God, had its existence in Wisdom.’” 199 Here we see a division and, to some 
extent - a connection between the wisdoms of the Father and the Son, but 
there are two Wisdoms of God, not one. However, there is a problem of 
the meaning of the Wisdom of the Father, which is not simply an attribute 
(iSicov) but rather a “coexistent attribute” (tt]v ihlav Kai ouvu7tapxouoav 
ta> ®sq>). It seems that on one hand Arius wanted to put emphasis on two 
wisdoms, but on the other, he also wanted the simplicity of God to remain 
intact, and thus he calls wisdom a “coexistent attribute.” But this results 
in a rather odd conception of an attribute of God being somehow different 
from God’s essence. It seems that such claims had its earlier formulation in 
the Alexandrian tradition, but Arius goes much further in the understanding 
of the Son as the one who only participates in the attributes of the Father, 200 
and only thanks to that participation can be called God. 201 The attributes of 


as the Wisdom of God in the Polemic of Basil the Great and Gregory ofNyssa 
against Eunomius, in: Sophia, the Wisdom of God, ed. Th. Hainthaler, F. 
Mali, G. Emmenegger, M.L. Ostermann, Insbruck, Wien 2017, pp. 147-155. 

198 G.C. Stead notes that Arius too much relied on this fragment, and this made 
him vulnerable to the arguments of his critics, C.G. Stead, The Word ‘From 
Nothing’ in: Doctrine and Philosophy in Early Christianity, op. cit., p. 683. 

199 Orat. con. Arian. I, 5. Abo youv ooqriai; (pr|oiv sivat, piav psv niv i§iav Kai 
owujtdpxouaav xco ©sco, xov 5s Yiov sv xabxr| xfj aotpia ysysvfjc0ai, Kai xauxiy; 
psxsxovxa cbvopdo0ai povov Eotpiav Kai Aoyov. 'H Eotpia yap, (pr|c>i, xfj ootpia 
tmfjp^s ootpou ©son 0s^.f|c>si (Bright, p. 5; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 309). 

200 Cf. C.G. Stead, Platonism of Arius, op. cit., p. 21. 

201 Orat. con. Arian. I, 9; Kai ouk saxiv a>.r|0iv6<; ©so<; 6 Xptaxoi;, dXka. psxoxfj Kai 
abxoi; s0so7ioif|0r|- (Bright, p. 9). “Christ is not very God, but He, as others, 
was made God by participation” (tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 311). 
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the Son are parallel to the Father, but they are generated. Similarly, we can 
call him the name of Wisdom, Logos, and Power only because all of them 
were given to him by the grace of God. 202 Therefore, the Father gives to the 
Son what he possesses in his own nature upon with the first act of creation. 
C.G. Stead proposes to understand this as a “two-level theory” in which 
God the Father simply has wisdom, power, etc., while the Son, being the 
perfect creature, learns wisdom. This also means that the ingenerated Logos 
as well as all attributes are possessed by the Father in his indistinguishable 
unity, while in the Son as the first creation those attributes differ and are 
obtained not possessed as such. 203 

Despite all of the uncertainty of such reconstruction of Arius’ teaching 
on the attributes of God, we can see that it is plausible in the context of 
other parts of his teaching. As regards the Wisdom of God as well as other 
attributes, Arius wants to secure the transcendent position of the Father 
by saying that His attributes are completely different from those which are 
possessed by the Son. Therefore, even if we can know the Wisdom which 
the Son is, we cannot have a proper knowledge of the Wisdom of the Fa¬ 
ther. It could be only the cognition based on the participation of the Son’s 
multiple names and attributes in the true attributes of the simple, remote, 
and transcendent God. 

2.1.5 Negative theology of Arius 

Since it expresses rather the lack of knowledge, negative language seems 
to be the best choice to speak about the Father who alone is the Creator 
of the Universe and is utterly transcendent. In the preserved fragments of 
Arius’ works, we find a very frequent use of negative terms, especially in 
the longest preserved fragment of Thalia. This text, quoted by Athanasius, 
begins as follows: “God Himself then, in His own nature, is ineffable by 


202 Orat. con. Arian. I, 9 (Bright, p. 9). 

203 G.C. Stead refers here to the “to the level theory” proposed by A.H. Wolfson, 
saying that such theory can be plausible only in case of the attributes of God 
without speaking of the generation of the Logos as such. Cf. C.G. Stead, 
Platonism of Arius, op. cit., p. 20. 
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all men.” 204 How, then, can we even speak about such ineffable God? The 
following verses show the mode of speaking about the Father; namely, that 
we can do it only because we know the Son of God: 

“And Ingenerate we call Him, because of Him who is generate by nature. 

We praise Him as without beginning because of Him who has a beginning. 

And adore Him as everlasting, because of Him who in time has come to be.” 205 

Such a mode of speaking is obviously a negative one, and we can apply one 
term to the Father because he is not of what we know about the Logos. 
Robert Mortley suggests that this implies a kind of a relationship between 
the Father and the Son. He underlines the causal meaning of “because” 
(5ta), which is of utmost importance especially in the first verse of this 
fragment. 206 We find many philosophical references to this phrase, which 
go back to Pbedms of Plato, where he speaks of the ungenerated principle, 
which is the source of any motion. 207 Mortley also suggests, referring to 
Plotinus, that there is a clear link between the apjch and the dyevrixov in 
Platonic literature. 208 This similarity is important because here unbegotten 
is used as a negation of begotten. Therefore, we observe the use of negative 
theology, which is similar to Medioplatonic aphairesis. We cannot have a 


204 De Synodis 15, 3, 9. Aiixoc; yoxiv 6 Osoc; icaOo saxtv appiyccx; ontaaiv tmdpxsi 
(Opitz, vol. 2, p. 242; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 457). 

205 De Synodis 15, 3, 13-16: dyewiyrov 5s omxov cpapev Sia tov xfiv (pilaw 
yewriTov-Touxov avapyov dvopvcmpev Sia tov apyfiv s^ovra, aiSiov 5e auxov 
as(3o|rsv 8ia tov sv ypovoic; ysyaoxa (Opitz, vol. 2, p. 242; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, 
P- 457). 

206 Cf. R. Morley, Alien God in Arins, op. cit., p. 209. 

207 Pbaed. 245 C-E. “Now, a source is ungenerated, because everything that is 
generated is necessarily generated from a source, but there is nothing for a 
source to be generated from. For if a source were generated from anything, it 
would stop being a source. Since a source is ungenerated, it is also necessarily 
imperishable, because a defunct source can never be generated from anything 
else nor can it bring about generation in anything else, given that everything 
is generated from a source. And so it is a self-mover that is a source of mo¬ 
tion, and a self-mover can neither perish nor be generated, or else the entire 
universe and the whole of e creation will inevitably run down and stop, and 
will never again find anything to act as a source of motion and generation” 
(tr. R. Waterfield, pp. 27-28). 

208 Cf. Plotinus Enn. V, 4,1,18; (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 2, p. 234) II, 4, 5, 26 (vol. 
1, p. 169); R. Mortley, op. cit., p. 209. 
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clear concept of the source, so we must negate our conceptions by cutting 
off what we know of a lesser being. There is one more reference to Plotinus 
here, because he also underlines that we can be taught by such negations. 209 
But we must also admit that the use of negative theology in the case of 
Arius is different. Discussing the way of predication on the Good, Plotinus 
underlines that we must obtain some knowledge of the Good before we 
can look and thus: “We come to this learning by analogies, by abstractions 
(dvakoyiou, xe Kai dtpatpeoeu;), by our understanding of its subsequents, of 
all what is derived from the Good, by the upward steps towards it.” 210 To 
obtain this knowledge, our negative terms must necessarily contain some 
positive knowledge, 211 and thus the outcome of this knowledge seems to be 
uncertain as something between the positive and the negative. R. Mortley 
suggests that the use of negative theology by Arius is different because it 
seems to be a “watertight logical argument” like a logical demonstration 
which resembles rather the negative method of Proclus. 212 The goal of Arius 
here seems to lay in showing the total incognoscibility of the Father and a 
way to achieve the goal of separating the Father from the Son. So the use of 
negative theology is very important in the argumentation and serves to show 
inferiority of the Son. The Logos must not be equal to the Father since we 
can know, understand, and have a conception of the Son, while we cannot 
have any positive knowledge about the Father. Therefore, the Son must be 
a created being because our created intellects can conceive him. 

For Arius, then, God the Father is not only incomprehensible, but is 
completely alien not only to our knowledge, but also to the Son. Robert 
Mortley points out in his seminal article the importance of Arius’ frequent¬ 
ly calling God the Father “alien God” (Zfivoc). In Athanasius’ account, 
we read that “alien is the Son to the Father according to essence,” 213 and 


209 Cf. R. Mortley, op. cit., p. 210. 

210 Enn. VI, 7, 36 (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 3, pp. 229-230). 

211 Enn. VI, 7, 38 (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 3, p. 232). 

212 Cf. R. Morley, op. cit., p. 210. 

213 De synodis 15, 3, 20. i;svo<; xou x>iuu kcxt’ ohoiav 6 7iaxf|p, oil avapxoq hroxpxsi 
(Opitz, vol. 2, p. 242); Cf. Or. con. Arian. I, 6. Kai rcavTcov ^svcov Kai avopoicov 
ovxcov Ton ©sou Kai’ ouoiav, uuxco Kai 6 Aoyo q aXXinpioc, gsv Kai avopoioi; Kara 
7xdvxa xfjc xou Flaxpoi; ouoiav Kai i6ioxr|x6c scm- xcov 8s ysvr|xcov Kai Kxiapdxcov 
xSvoq Kai sic; auxcov xxiyyavsi (Bright, p. 6). “And, whereas all beings are foreign 
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in another fragment, where Alexander sums up Arian teaching, we have 
an even stronger confirmation that the Logos is “foreign, alien from, and 
separated from the essence of God.” 214 Such a peculiar vocabulary and 
radical statements caught the attention of Athanasius and provoked strong 
opposition, as the claim of total difference between the Father and the 
Son. Mortley says that although the term 1;evoc; was almost non-existent 
in Platonic literature, we can trace many references to the second term 
used by Arius - aHoiptoc;. It was present in the negative vocabulary of 
Middle-Platonism, Valentinian Gnosticism, and once again we can find it 
in Plotinus. This word is used very often and is “a specific characteristic 
of his language,” especially in his rejection of the Gnostics. 215 While the 
latter, according to Plotinus, confessed total difference and discontinuity 
between the intellectual and the material world, he wants to argue rather 
for continuity between them. There must be some link between the Soul 
and the material universe because the sensual reality is built by a rational 
design, and it must somehow correspond to the maker. 216 Here, we have 
not only the confirmation of possible references to the philosophical vo¬ 
cabulary, but also we can see that for Arius, those terms serve the same 
purpose - to show the lack of continuity between the Father and the Son, 
between the first creation and the Creator, 217 and this gap can be best 
described in negative terms. A radical difference between the Father and 
the Logos is also expressed by Arius in his claims on the knowledge that 
the Son has of the Father: 


and different from God in essence, so too is ‘the Word alien and unlike in all 
things to the Father’s essence and propriety,’ but belongs to things originated 
and created, and is one of these” (tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 309). 

214 De decretis Niceane synodi 6, 1,4-5. ^svo<; ts icai a/Aorpto^ icai a7tsaj(oivi(jgsvo5 
scrtiv 6 Xoyoq xfj<; row Gsofi oi>cria<;; (Opitz, vol. 2, p, 5; tr. NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 70). 

215 R. Mortley, op. cit., p. 207. 

216 Enn. II, 9, 11-12 (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 1, pp. 219-221). 

217 R. Mortley claims that such a view would certainly seem strange for Plotinus. 
“We can assert, then, that the separation between Father and Son envisaged by 
Arius would have been a disturbing otherness for Plotinus. He would concede 
no doubt that such a degree of otherness could exist, but would regret it, and 
probably consider it to constitute a separation only between principles which 
are very distant from each other” op. cit., p. 208. 
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To speak in brief, God is ineffable to His Son. 

For He is to Himself what He is, that is, unspeakable. 

So that nothing which is called comprehensible does the Son know to speak about; 
for it is impossible for Him to investigate the Father, who is by Himself. 

For the Son does not know His own essence, 

For, being Son, He really existed, at the will of the Father. 

What argument then allows, that He who is from the Father 
should know His own parent by comprehension? 

For it is plain that for that which hath a beginning to conceive how the Unbegun is, 
or to grasp the idea, is not possible. 218 

The Son cannot see the Father and cannot comprehend him, and cannot 
have a clear conception not only of the essence of the Father, but also of his 
own essence. 219 Such is for Arius the effect of putting a borderline between 
the Creator and the creation, between those two persons. It is significant 
that in this text, the conception that the Son does not have the knowledge 
is expressed by the term KocroAf|t|/ic;, which has obvious Stoic reference. As 
related by Stobaeus, the main Stoic definition of knowledge (smcmipri) was 
expressed as “a cognition (KataA.f|i|nc;) that is secure and unshakable by 
reason.” 220 The main criteria which cognition must fulfil to be knowledge 
is to be sure and secure, which is possible when the object was grasped 


218 De synodis 15, 3, 34-43. ouvsI-ovti si7tsiv tcd nidi 6 9so<; appr|xo<; imapxsi- 
saxi yap sax>xcp 6 son tout’ soxiv a^sKxog, 

coots oi)8sv xcbv ^syopsvcov Kara xs KaxcArp|/iv onvisi s^sutslv 6 x>id<;. 

dSiivaxa yap am& xov 7taxspa xs sidxvidosi, o<; soxiv scp’ saHxofi. 

aiixoi; yap 6 nidi; xijv sauxoi) oiialav ohk oi8sv, 

nidi; yap cov Gsbjasi 7taxpd<; imfjpljsv cAr|065<;. 

xu; yobv Xoyoq auyxcopsi xov sk 7iaxpd<; ovxa 

adxov xov yswijoavxa yvcbvai sv KaxaX,f|'|/si; 

§fjA>v yap oxi xo apxijv s%ov, xov avapxov, aq soxiv, 

sp,7ispivofjoai fj s|T7tspi8pdi;ao0ai oux oiov xs soxiv; (Opitz, vol. 2, p. 243; tr. 
NPNF II, vol. 4, p. 458). 

219 It seems that the claim of incomprehensibility of the Father not only to men 
but also to the Logos was common among Arians, cf. D.M. Gwynn, The 
Ensebians. The Polemic of Athanasius of Alexandria and the Construction 
of the ‘Arian Controversy’, Oxford 2007, p. 204. 

220 Stobaeus, Ant. II, 7, 51. sivai 8s nyu s7tioxijpriv KaxdLr|\|/iv aocpaLfj uai 
dpsxcutxcoxov i)7td Abyox>- (Wachsmuth/Hense, pp. 73; 19-21). 
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firmly by reason. 221 Arius uses this term to confirm that the Son cannot 
have the grasp of the essence of the Father and even of his own essence. 
As Williams notes, it is a puzzle to scholars what was the origin of Arius’ 
claim of the Son’s ignorance of his own ouoia, and he proposes that the 
most probable point of reference is Plotinus, who provided the conceptual 
framework to such claim. 222 But there is still a possibility of the vision of 
the Father, and the lack of knowledge is not complete. In another fragment 
of Thalia, Arius claims: “I will say it expressly, how by the Son is seen the 
Invisible; by that power by which God sees, and in His own measure, the 
Son endures to see the Father, as is lawful.” 223 So a kind of vision is possible, 
but it is limited; we find here another similarity to Enneads, where Plotinus 
describes how the Intellect sees the One. 224 Arius and Plotinus use a similar 
language here, and the vision of the One is also possible according to the 
power (Sijvapic;) of the One, not the Intellect itself. Although some scholars 
understood that fragment according to the well-known doctrine that God 
is known thanks to His “powers,” Williams disagrees with that and claims 
that the knowledge of the Intellect primarily concerns the Intellect itself 
and that it comes from the One: “Thus the activity of nous, its knowing 
of itself and of the One, depends on the One’s capacity; it is ‘according to 
the One’s dunamis.’” 225 However, it is impossible for the Intellect to see the 
One because the knowledge of the One is identical with its being. That is 
why going forward in the grasping of the One means getting closer to the 
Supreme Principle. That is similar to what Arius says about the knowledge 
of the Son, who sees the Father according to the dtrvapu; of the Father’s 
own self-perception, and while this perception is simple, the knowledge 
of the Logos is a “multiple and determinate image of the Father’s simple 
vision.” 226 This view seems to be consistent with what has previously been 


221 Cf. R. Brouwer, The Early Stoic on Wisdom, Sagehood and Socrates, Cam¬ 
bridge 2014, pp. 30-32. 

222 Cf. R. Williams, op. cit., p. 209. 

223 De synodis 15, 3, 14-15. px|x<o<; 5s raoc; xco uico opfixai 6 aoporroc;- xfl 
5x>vdpsi rj 5i3vaxai 6 Gsoc; iSslv- iSloic; xs pixpoic; (Opitz, vol. 2, p. 242; tr. NPNF 
II, vol. 4, p. 457). 

224 Cf. Enn. V, 3, 7 (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 2, pp. 215-216). 

225 R. Williams, op. cit., p. 211. 

226 Ibid., p. 212. 
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said about the distinction of monad and dyad. As the first creation, the Son 
is the principle of multiplicity since He contains paradigms of all creations. 
Moreover, Arius seems to be quite sure what the simplicity of God means. 
It can be seen especially in the letter to Alexander. As we have seen above, 
he started this letter with a very frequent use of the term povdc; applied to 
many titles of God. He confesses that God is: 

“alone Ingenerate, alone Everlasting, alone Unbegun, alone True, alone having 

Immortality, alone Wise, alone Good, alone Sovereign; Judge, Governor, and 

Providence of all, unalterable and unchangeable...” 227 

This term is used not only to show that any perception of God must be sim¬ 
ple (povov), but it seems to be also the principle of Arius’ negative theology. 
Having refuted multiple opinions of Valentinus, Manichaeus, Sabellius, and 
Hieracas, he summarizes his teaching by pointing out that those opinions 
would have put in doubt the simplicity of God, while He: “is before all 
things as being Monad and Beginning of all.” 228 Therefore, he is convinced 
that simplicity is the attribute which cannot be refuted, and we can ascribe 
it to God with certainty - God can be called by many names, but all of 
them are descriptions of his simplicity, and this is the rule which allows to 
disprove any other opinion which is contrary to it. We could even say that 
negative theology drove Arius too far, and we (and even the Logos) cannot 
know God, but simultaneously we know how to understand His simplicity. 

The problem of the Son’s knowledge of the Father was one of the most 
important issues in the 4th-century theology, and “Arius’ opponents rightly 
treated his views in this area as crucial.” 229 For the Orthodox, Arius’ claims 
seemed to deny any knowledge that the Son had about the essence of the 
Father, which for them had a profound soteriological effect. It contradicted 
the role of the Son as the revealer of the Father, and since the Son does not 
know his own oboiot, even the role of the Logos as the paradigm of crea¬ 
tion is also put in doubt. 230 It is, then, evident why the Orthodox writers 
opposed such views with strong claims that since the essence of the Father 


227 De Synodis 16, 2, 3M (Opitz, vol. 2, p. 243). 

228 De Synodis 16, 4, 8. bXk’ tbq povac; Kai apjcn 7tavxcov, ot5xco<; 6 0so<; 7tpo 7tavxcov 
saxi (Opitz, vol. 2, p. 243; tr. NPNF, s. 2, vol. 4, p. 458). 

229 R. Williams, op. cit., p. 209. 

230 Cf. R. Mortley, op. cit., p. 208. 
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was wholly communicated to the Son, He must have had a full and perfect 
knowledge of the Father which no creature can possess. 231 

Finally, we must conclude that the similarities between Arius’ and Ploti¬ 
nus’ systems and modes of expression do not evidently confirm that he 
knew the Enneads. In my opinion, for Arius, the emphasizing of negative 
theology seems very useful in his demonstration of the differences between 
the Father and the Logos. Moreover, he could be convinced that such a 
strong emphasis on negative theology is aligned with the earlier tradition of 
Clement of Alexandria and even Origen. Therefore, we can say that it was a 
natural development of the Middle-Platonic negative language, which was 
certainly known to Arius since it was already incorporated in the Christian 
doctrine. However, some fragments of Arius’ writings strongly suggest that 
negative theology was very important to him and even was used as a tool 
to support his clams of the inferiority of the Son. This is quite contrary to 
what we will see in the case of Eunomius. 

2.2 The transcendence and knowledge of God in Athanasius 

One of the most important consequences of Arius’ theology was the view 
of God who is distinct and remote to all creation. Such discontinuity was 
something new, especially to Greek thinkers who, while claiming the need 
of negative theology, at the same time put a stress on continuation which 
must exist between the First Principle and its effects. However, this was also 
an idea that was in a sense new to Christian thinkers and could be perceived 
as drawing all conclusions from the Biblical doctrine of creation, which 
in Arius’ opinion supported the inferiority of the Son of God. Orthodox 
writers saw his claims of the creation of the Son from non-being as produc¬ 
ing the first being from nothingness. Although they disagreed that the Son 
was created this way, radicalization of creatio ex nibilo became the fact in 
the 4th century, and both Arius and Athanasius shared that conviction. 232 


231 Cf. R. Williams, op. cit., p. 208. 

232 Cf. A. Louth, The Origins..., op. cit., p. 73. We see the evolution of the doc¬ 
trine of creation even in the writings of Athanasius and his departure from 
the Origenistic view of the path of the soul to God. Because of the lack of the 
Platonic understanding of the kinship of the soul to God, also the Platonic 
doctrine of contemplation is transformed (pp. 75-76). Such a view was also 
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We can see, then, that the central problem which lay in the background of 
the discussion was the meaning of the Biblical doctrine of creation. This 
doctrine started to acquire its true Christian meaning and stood apart from 
the similar Platonic interpretation in Timaeus. 

The outcome of this process, initiated by Arius’ doctrine, was a change 
in the perception of the Universe which was very important for negative 
theology. In his general description of Post-Nicaean Orthodoxy, Andrew 
Louth shows this change as a shift from the Greek to the truly Christian 
worldview. In Middle-Platonism and Neoplatonism, the world was under¬ 
stood in a hierarchical way. The tendency to explain the process of creation 
by multiplying the elements which are in between may be observed even 
in Philo. This process had its continuation in Neoplatonism and elements 
of the noetic realm grew to vast number of beings and Gods. Although 
earlier Christian writers treated the Logos as such being “in between,” in 
the 4th century, the doctrine of creation clearly meant that: “There is no 
intermediate zone between God and the World.” 233 The world, then, is no 
longer divided into sensual and intellectual, but it is seen rather as having 
two “parts” which are totally incompatible: the Creator and the creation. 
This does not mean that the division into noetic and sensual completely 
disappeared, but it lost its importance. As we shall see, Gregory of Nyssa 
frequently uses this division, but it is not central in his worldview. 

2.2.1 The knowledge of the image of God 

In this Christian universe seen in a new way, the transcendence of God 
must be also seen differently. The lack of continuity between the Creator 
and the creation made Him more remote than ever before. Such a kind of 
transcendence could not have appeared in any Greek view because of the 
lack of the doctrine of creation seen in such a manner. The transcendence of 


shared by other important theological figures of the 4th century, such as Euse¬ 
bius of Caesarea, who, in his claims on the transcendence of God, frequently 
quoted Middle-Platonic Numenius of Apamea. However, J.M. Robertson 
notes that one of the primary reasons for Eusebius to confirm God’s tran¬ 
scendence with such emphasis was his involvement in the Arian controversy, 
cf. Christ as Mediator... op. cit., pp. 39-43. 

233 A. Louth, op. cit., p. 74. 
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God usually affects the claims as to the possibility of knowing Him, because 
if He is so remote, the ways of attaining positive knowledge significantly 
shrink, and negative theology seems to be the only one left. 234 If in the 4th 
century the transcendence of God was apparently affirmed with such em¬ 
phasis, the result would seem to be the outburst of negative theology. We 
must not forget that Christians have the ultimate source of the knowledge 
of God, which is the Logos, but even if we admit that there is a division 
between natural knowledge and one obtained by the Revelation (which 
was non-existent in the 4th century), this would result in strengthening the 
problem of consubstantiality of the Divine Persons. The need to resolve the 
dialectical puzzle of the unknown Father and the known Logos becomes 
more important than ever. But can we say that Athanasius was aware of 
the problem, and can we observe the strengthening of negative theology 
in his writings? 

To answer this question, we must note that in the writings of Athanasius, 
the problem is presented in a completely new perspective. In De Incarna- 
tione, he draws the situation of man who rather worships idols, the natural 
elements and the stars, is driven by pleasures and does not want to know 
the truth, namely the Word of God. This was the state of sin and hence 
also the state of the lack of knowledge of God, which was caused not by 
the hiddenness of God, but by man turning away from Him: 

“Everything was completely filled with impiety and vice, and only God was ignored 
and his Word, although he had not hidden himself invisibly from men nor given 
them knowledge of himself in one way only, but had unfolded it to them in various 
fashions and in manifold ways.” 235 

Athanasius enumerates the ways in which man can obtain the knowledge 
of God, and those ways are listed according to the history of Salvation of 
man. First of all, God made himself known according to the “grace of the 
Divine Image” (koit’ eikovcx yapic), and this knowledge was sufficient to 
know the truth. 236 But since man was careless and did not want to know 
God by himself, He made a prevision for their carelessness and made Him 


234 Cf. J.R. Lyman, Christology and Cosmology: Models of Divine Activity in 
Origen, Eusebius, and Athanasius , Oxford 1993, p. 129. 

235 De Inc. 11, 38-42 (Thomson, pp. 160-161). 

236 Cf. J. M. Robertson, op. cit., p. 199. 
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known by means of the creations. This, however, was not enough for man, 
who continued to “sink gradually to the worse,” and, therefore, God sent 
the law and the prophets to instruct man, since man is able to learn more 
easily of the higher things this way. 237 This, however, was also not sufficient 
to make man turn away from sin and corporal pleasures. Therefore, the 
Son of God came down to this world to restore the image which had been 
contaminated and dimmed by the deeds of man: “So the Word of God 
came in His own person, in order that, as He is the image of His Father, 
He might be able to restore man who is in the image.” 238 We can see that 
the whole problem of the possibility to know God is presented in a moral 
perspective. Sin is the main obstacle to obtaining the knowledge of God. 
Even if man has any natural powers to know God, he cannot make use of 
them because of the sin and turning away from God. Man had the means 
to perfect his knowledge of God because he was created in His image, but 
he did not make use of them as he was driven down by his animal nature, 
and this made God intervene and provide previsions (7tpoevor)oaxo) to help 
him. Even the way of knowing the Creator from the creations is a way 
provided by grace. 

Athanasius is then very optimistic as concerns the possibility of man hav¬ 
ing the knowledge of God, but this optimism is based on the image of the 
Logos that is in the soul, so this is never a direct cognition, and it does not 
deny the transcendence of God. Describing the state of grace in paradise, 
Athanasius confirms that God is beyond human cognition when he says: 

“For God, the creator of the universe and king of all, who is beyond all being and 
human thought (6 tmepsKstva Jiaorii; ouaiai; Kai dv0pa>7tivr|(; sjuvoiai; ujiapyrov), since 
he is good and bountiful...” 

but he adds: 

“...has made mankind in his own image through his own Word, our Saviour Jesus 
Christ; and he also made man perceptive and understanding (swoiav Kai yvmciv) of 
reality through his similarity to him, giving him also a conception and knowledge 
of his own eternity, so that as long as he kept this likeness he might never abandon 
his concept of God (©sou (pavtaaiai;).” 239 


237 De Inc. 12, 1-7 (Thomson, pp. 162-163). 

238 De Inc. 13, 29-32 (Thomson, pp. 166-167). 

239 Con. Gen. 2, 5-13 (Thomson, pp. 6-7). 
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So the very act of creation is sufficient to give man the knowledge of God, 
who resides in the soul, and if man is able to preserve his soul pure without 
turning to sensual things, the soul can reflect the Logos, the paradigm of its 
creation whom it is alike. 240 Such an optimistic view on man’s knowledge 
of God is possible only, thanks to the Logos and its image in the soul, and 
even in the state of primal happiness it is based on the grace of God, not on 
natural human powers. Man can realize his blessed life by: “special power 
given him by the Father’s word (ek too 7taxpiKot) Aoyoo duvaptv).” 241 We can 
observe that such a description of Adam’s knowledge of God resembles the 
claims that Arius put forth on the Son of God, who, as we have seen, can 
know God only, thanks to the Father’s own power (duvaptc;), which was 
granted to him, but Athanasius underlines that for Adam grace is given 
from the Father and the Logos. 

It is worth noting that Athanasius is convinced that the place in the soul 
where this knowledge of God resides is intellect (vo vq), and he frequently 
uses the terms like ewota, Kaxavoeiv and /.oyi&oiOat to describe it. He 
understands the intellect not only as the eye of the soul, but for him it is 
the only source of good intentions. So the soul can preserve its pure state 
when it listens to the intellect, but when it abandons the guidance of the 
vow;, it becomes corrupted and unable to sustain the cleanness of the im¬ 
age and the knowledge of God. 242 It can then contemplate the image of the 
Logos that is the same with the world of the intellectual objects only when 
it is free from sensual images. Even for man in the present state of sin the 
crucial move to obtain any knowledge of God is the ascent from sensual 
to intellectual objects, but this is not possible without special assistance of 
the incarnate Logos. 243 


240 Cf. G.C. Stead, The Knowledge of God in Eusebius and Athanasius, in: 
Knowledge of God in Graeco-Roman World, op. cit., p. 233. G. C. Stead 
sees here the reference to the Republic 509 b, where God is said to be beyond 
human cognition, but this is contradicted in a fragment of Athanasius, which 
reads that God gave man the knowledge of His own eternity. 

241 Con. Gen. 2, 13-14 (Thomson, pp. 6-7). 

242 Cf. C.G. Stead, op. cit., p. 235. 

243 Athanasius uses the metaphor of the mirror to describe the contemplation 
of the Logos with the pure eye of the Soul. It seems that with this metaphor 
Athanasius confirms that it is possible for man to obtain the knowledge of 
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This optimistic theory, however, also confirms the transcendence of God. 
We cannot know him directly and even in the primal state of innocence man 
was able to know God only thanks to the image which he had in himself. 
The thought of Athanasius seems to develop to the point where there is no 
possibility of any knowledge of God which can be obtained by “purely” 
natural powers, so He stays totally out of reach of human mind and thus 
is absolutely transcendent . 244 

2.2.2 Knowing God from the creations 

This total inability of the natural knowledge of God seems to contradict 
Athanasius’ statements on the creations which reveal the Creator. Can we, 
then, call this knowledge natural? Having in mind the remark on the de¬ 
velopment of the doctrine of Athanasius, it is worth having a closer look at 
the fragments of Contra Gentes, where he explains his way of the cognition 
of God. 

Before Athanasius comes to the topic, he underlines the primary place 
of the knowledge which the soul can have based on the image of the Logos 
that is present within it. The “soul’s teaching” is insufficient because the 
possibility of seeing this image has been lost because of “external influences 
which disturb its mind .” 245 Therefore, the presence of God’s actions in the 
creations could be seen as the help God gives to fallen mankind. The image 
in the soul cannot be seen, but the order of the Universe can be observed 
and the existence of God deduced therefrom. Athanasius begins with the 
statement that God “is by nature invisible and incomprehensible, being 


God even without the intervention (incarnation) of the Logos; nevertheless, 
the source of the knowledge is still the image of the Logos in the soul of man. 
Cf. A. Hamilton, Athanasius and the Simile of the Mirror, VCh, vol. 34, no. 
1 (1980), pp. 17-18. 

244 G.C. Stead sees the development of the doctrine of Athanasius noticing: “As in 
the Contra Gentes, they have an ability which is sufficient, auTapicr|<;, to pro¬ 
vide the knowledge of God; but in the De Incarnatione this is not the natural 
purity of the soul, but a special gift of grace, if kcit' siicova yapic;, designed to 
offset its inherent weakness” op. cit., p. 237. 

245 Con. Gen. 34, 27-28 (Thomson, pp. 94-95). 
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above all created being ,” 246 and, therefore, man can miss the way to obtain 
the needed knowledge. It was necessary for man that God made Himself 
visible in His creations, and consequently He established the order of the 
Universe by means of His Word. Athanasius gives an example of a sculptor 
who, even if he does not stand next to his work, is present because sculpture 
testifies that he worked on this piece of stone. We can not only recognize the 
necessary existence of the maker, but also the character of his style since: 

“...from his works that an artist is often known, even when he is not seen; and 
people can say about Phidias the sculptor that his works through their symmetry 
and the mutual proportion of their parts reveal Phidias to observers, even when 
he is not present.” 247 

In a similar way, the order of nature, raining in fruitful seasons, the courses 
of the stars, Sun shining at day and Moon at night, the exact number of 
days, etc., make man to admit that there must be the maker and ruler who 
is distinct from them . 248 God is also the one who makes the opposites in 
nature combined and having an order, and Athanasius enlists many exam¬ 
ples which testify to such unity in multiplicity and harmony of nature , 249 
which must have been made by the wise Creator and ruler . 250 But what 
the man can see in the order of nature is not exactly the God Himself but 
rather the Logos. And through Him we can see the Father Himself . 251 So it 
seems that what Athanasius says here takes us back to the same image of 
the Logos which man has in his soul. Man cannot see this image because of 
sin, but the order of the universe is but another image of the Logos, which 
is independent from our nature and, therefore, can always testify to the 
existence of the Word despite the fall of man. So, once again, this view of 
the knowledge of God is very optimistic, and even the fall of man does not 
make him totally incapable of obtaining the knowledge which he must have 


246 Con. Gen. 35, 2-3 (Thomson, pp. 94-95). emSt) dopaioi; Kai aKaTcAr|7rro<; 
soil xf)v (pwcnv, 87isKsiva 7td(xr|<; ysvT|Tfj<; oiicria^ imapycov. Ahtanasius puts a stress 
on the invisibility of God often using the argument that God is dopcnoi; but 
makes Himself visible in His works. 

247 Con. Gen. 35, 2 (Thomson, pp. 94-95). 

248 Con. Gen. 35, 8-12, (Thomson, pp. 94-97). 

249 Con. Gen. 36, 1-35, (Thomson, pp. 98-101). 

250 Con. Gen. 38, 1-7 (Thomson, pp. 102-103). 

251 Con. Gen. 44, 1- 45, 5 (Thomson, pp. 120-123). 
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to turn back to God. However, this is yet another help, which the Crea¬ 
tor provided to make man know Him and this kind of natural cognition 
is possible because of the providence of God who made use of the powers 
present in human nature, since he is “good and loving to mankind. (ayaQoq 
yap cov Kai (piXavOpamoi ;).” 252 

Therefore, negative theology which is natural in the fallen state of the 
soul, which cannot see invisible God, is something God overcomes by Him¬ 
self . 253 This kind of speaking of God does not actually tell us anything useful 
and does not bring us closer to Him. Negative theology is rather an obstacle 
than a tool in the ascent to the Maker, and man cannot use it on his path to 
God. Therefore, what is striking here, according to Athanasius, we cannot 
have the knowledge of God based on any mystical experience. We can see it 
best in the Life of Anthony, where he makes no references to the darkness 
of Sinai . 254 So there is an absence of negative theology with the simultane¬ 
ous stress on the transcendence of God which can be overcome only by 
the Logos and its Incarnation. We can say that Athanasius is reluctant to 
employ negative theology, which seems to be the obvious consequence of 
such a frequent use of it, which we have observed in Arius. However, a 
negative language seems to be the obvious choice of speaking about God 
who is the sole Creator and Governor of the Universe and thus is utterly 
transcendent to all human concepts. Nevertheless, we can say that at the 
starting point of Athanasius’ theology, he fully agrees with Arius that God 
is utterly transcendent and incomprehensible. Therefore, we can even say 
that his attitude to the problem of the possibility of having the knowledge 
of God is apophatic . 255 But Athanasius proposes a way to overcome that 


252 Con. Gen. 35, 5-8 (Thomson, pp. 94-95). 

253 J.R. Lyman notes: “One can speak only negatively with assurance because of 
divine transcendence and incomprehensibility; yet what is revealed is absolute, 
for essences precede words, and the terms applied to God in Scripture reveal 
the essential divine nature” op. cit., p. 129. 

254 Cf. G.C. Stead, op. cit., p. 242. 

255 Cf. K. Anatolios, Athanasius. The Coherence of His Thought, London, New 
York 2005, p. 99. The author also notes that the use of negative terms by 
Athanasius refers to the Middle-Platonic rather than the Neoplatonic under¬ 
standing of God, since he is described as a true being (tov ovto<; ovxa ©sov), 
p. 40. 
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state of unknowing by stressing on the Incarnation. For Arius, this state is 
permanent, and by denying the divine nature of the Son, he ultimately fails 
to establish his role as a mediator who passes the knowledge of God to man 
and allows him to be saved . 256 Athanasius, on the contrary, simultaneously 
admits the transcendence of God while underlining and exposing the role 
of the Logos, which is God and the only means to gain true knowledge 
and return back to the unity with the Creator. Providing the knowledge of 
God to man was for Athanasius the main reason for the incarnation of the 
Logos . 257 However, this also means that the Bishop of Alexandria seems to 
be successful in overcoming the contradiction between the incomprehensi¬ 
ble Father, who must be described by negative terms, and the conceivable 
Logos, which can be described in a positive way. 

2.3 Positive and negative theology reconciled 
in Marius Victorinus 

Marius Victorinus is the figure of special interest for understanding the influ¬ 
ence which the Arian controversy had on negative theology. He lived in the 
West, in the Latin speaking part of Africa, almost exactly in the same period 
when in the East, the discussion between Eunomius, Basil of Caesarea and 
Gregory of Nyssa took place . 258 He not only used sophisticated Neoplatonic 
philosophy to defend the Orthodox position, but he is also an example of 
a different solution to the problem of how to reconcile negative theology 
with the Divinity of the Logos. As we have seen, for Athanasius, a negative 
language was to be overcome by the incarnation and revelation of the Logos. 
We have also suggested above that Marius Victorinus seemed to be convinced 
that negative theology can never be abandoned in our cognition of the Father. 

The corpus of Theological treatises on the Trinity by Marius Victorinus 
begins with the letter of Candidus who presents Arian arguments against 
consubstantiality of the Son. Most of the scholars agree that Candidus 
was probably an invented figure, and if it is true, it was Marius Victorinus 
himself who presented his understanding of Arian arguments in this letter . 259 


256 Ibid., p. 96. 

257 Cf. J.M. Robertson, op. cit., p. 197. 

258 Cf. P. Henry, Plotin et I’Occident, Louvain 1934, pp. 44-45. 

259 Cf. P. Nautin, Candidus I’Arien..., op.cit., pp. 309; 317. 
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The entire argumentation of the letter seems to be based on the statement, 
which can be found at its very beginning that God is unchangeable and, 
therefore, any claims of the generation of the Son who is consubstantial 
with the Father violate His unchangeability. 

“If therefore God is unchanging and unchangeable, but whatever is unchanging 
and unchangeable is neither begotten nor begetting; if then this is so, God is un¬ 
begotten. For begetting is begetting through alteration and through change.” 260 

Begetting means a change, therefore the generated Logos, since it is the ef¬ 
fect of a change, cannot be God. Such a claim would mean that it came to 
be God ensuing from something previous and more profound than God. 
Candidus argues that such things as existence, existentiality, potentiality 
substance or being would be somehow prior to the “to be” (esse) of God . 261 
The Son could neither be generated from pre-existent substance, because 
God is simple, and that would ruin His simplicity . 262 Without going further 
into Candidus’ (or Victorinus’) philosophical distinctions, we can say that 
in his answer Victorinus must explain how the generation of God is not a 
change and does not ruin God’s simplicity. To show this, he rather surpris¬ 
ingly goes into various distinctions of the kinds of being and non-being. 
Although the term “non-being” does not appear in Candidus’ letter, as we 
have seen above, it was a well-known claim of Arius that the Son was cre¬ 
ated by the Father from non-being. 

2.3.1 God as non-existent above existents 

Victorinus’ answer starts, however, with a long exposition of the impos¬ 
sibility of speaking about God. He explains that paternal intellect (vow; 
TtatpiKo;) is innate in our soul, and, therefore, the heavenly spirit can arouse 
the intellectual figures which are eternally engraved in our soul. Therefore: 


260 Cand. 1,1, 8-11. “Si igitur deus, inversibile et inmutabile, quod autem inversi- 
bile et inmutabile, neque genitum est neque generat aliquid, si igitur hoc sic se 
habet, ingenitus est deus. Etenim generatio per inversionem et per mutationem 
generatio est” (SC 68, p. 106; tr. Clark, p. 47). 

261 Cand. I, 1, 12-16 (SC 68, p. 106; tr. Clark, pp. 47-48). 

262 Cand. I, 2, 8-9. “Simplex enim quiddam deus. Non igitur praeexsistente 
substantia” (SC 68, p. 108; tr. Clark, p. 48). 
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“...our soul by the kind of spiritual elevation wishes to see ineffable things and in- 
structable mysteries of the will or works of God. And yet, dwelling in this body it is 
difficult for the soul to understand those things, but impossible to express them.” 263 

Then Victorinus claims that we can know God to some extent. It is possible 
thanks to the intellect given by God, but also thanks to the help of the spirit 
which can make us know God by some kind of intellectual conceptions or 
rather analogies ( figurationes intellectuales). This opinion is very similar to 
what we have seen in Athanasius, who perceived the soul and the image of 
the Logos implanted in it as the primary source of the human knowledge 
of God in a similar way. But Victorinus also tries to show that Candidus 
is too confident in man’s power to grasp the truth about God; while the 
understanding of God’s mysteries and works is difficult, expressing them 
(edicere) is utterly impossible. He supports his opinion with the quota¬ 
tions from the Holy Scripture , 264 and after yet another quotation from the 
Scripture’s teaching on the Son of God, he passes on to his demonstration. 

First, he answers Candidus’ claims that God is the cause of His own 
esse 265 by claiming that God is above existents and non-existents (quae 
sunt et quae non sunt ) 266 which He produces, but He simultaneously is 
potentially all truly existents (i’ere ov) in order to be able to produce them . 267 
Therefore, God the Father must be named the “total pre-existent” ( totum 


263 Ad Cand. 1, 4-12. “ineffabiles res et investigabilia mysteria dei voluntatum 
aut operationum quasi quaedam mentis elatio animae nostrae vult quidem 
videre et etiam nunc in tali sita corpore difficile intellegere solum, edicere 
autem impossibile” (SC 68, p. 130; tr. Clark, pp. 59-69). 

264 Rom 11: 33, Is 40: 13. 

265 Cf. Cand. I, 3, 10-14 (SC 68, p. 110; tr. Clark, p. 49). 

266 There is a problem with terminology which must be mentioned here. The 
term to pfi ov in the case of Arius is commonly translated as “non-being”, as 
we have seen above. In case of Victorinus, it was translated by M.T. Clark as 
“non-existent.” This has its explanation in the complicated Latin terminol¬ 
ogy which Marius Victorinus creates in his writings. In the text, I quote M.T. 
Clark’s translation, so I deliberately use a non-existent instead of non-being 
to preserve the sense and continuity of the text, but we have to remember that 
it is the same Greek term to pfi ov. It must be also noted that this problem of 
translation is part of a broader issue, which exceeds the scope of this study, 
of how to understand and translate the Greek term to ov. 

267 Ad Cand. 2, 16-25 (SC 68, p. 134; tr. Clark, p. 61). 
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7tpoov) which generates the Logos which is “total existent” (totum ov). 
Although we can describe the process of the Son this way, the very act of 
the generation of the Logos cannot be grasped properly by man’s apprehen¬ 
sion, so Victorinus calls it not simply a motion, but rather an “ineffable 
motion” (ineloquibili motus). 26S This way Victorinus tries to show that the 
generation of the Son cannot be understood as a motion which produces a 
change. The Logos that was produced that way as the “totally perfect exist¬ 
ent” is in itself also above existents and truly existents, but is also “the first 
and universal knowledge (prima et omnis intellegentia).” 169 Victorinus then 
seems to think that the Logos is simultaneously the source of knowledge 
while being also above all beings - consubstantial with the Father. In the 
next passage, he further explains what he does understand by saying that 
God is the cause of existents and non-existents. Since God is called 7tpoov, 
He is the cause of all modes of being and thus Victorinus defines all types 
of existents and non-existents one by one. 270 

Non-existents play a more important role here since it is best to call God 
the name of one of them. A non-existent (id quod non est) is first conceived 
and named “by way of negation, so that absolutely and in all ways there is 
privation of existence.” 271 This mode is what we commonly understand as 
something that simply does not exist. Victorinus explains that “there is no 
pf] ov according to privation; but it is a kind of fiction to imagine, starting 
from existents, the privation of them, and this fiction has neither the sub¬ 
sistence nor the existence of things which do exist.” 272 Marius Victorinus 
follows here the long philosophical tradition, which goes back to Plato, of 


268 Ad Cand. 2, 25-29 (SC 68, p. 136; tr. Clark, p. 62). 

269 Ad Cand. 2, 31-35 (SC 68, p. 134; tr. Clark p. 63). 

270 Marius Victorinus defines the modes of being in Ad Cand. 8-8 (SC 68, 
pp. 138-142; tr. Clark, pp. 64-67). This division and its philosophical back¬ 
ground was well described by P. Hadot, Porphyry et Victorinus, Paris 1968, 
pp. 148-167. 

271 Ad Cand. 4, 2-3 “iuxta negationem, omnino omnimodis ut privatio sit ex- 
sistentis” (SC 68, p. 136; tr. Clark, pp. 63-64). 

272 Ad Cand. 5, 7-11 “nullum pf| ov iuxta privationem, sed subintellegentia quae- 
dam est, ab his quae sunt privationem eorum subintellegere, non subsistentis 
ne ipsius quidem subintellegentiae, neque sic exsistentis ut eorum quae sunt” 
(SC 68, p. 138; tr. Clark, p. 64). 
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making a distinction between absolute and relative non-being. 273 The first 
one is non-being in the absolute sense. The other three modes of non-being 
cannot be understood that way, and despite the fact that they are called 
“non-beings,” they refer to it only relatively. Victorinus explains that those 
are “non-existents which exist in certain way.” 274 The name of non-being 
“according to difference with another nature” 275 has its roots in the Sophist 
of Plato where he enlists the supreme genres, and since there is nothing else 
which can be the basis of the differentiation of those genres, we can only 
say that the one is not the other, like rest is not motion. 276 The third mode 
is described “according to ‘to be’ which is not yet but which can be and 
will be.” 277 To understand this mode, we must turn to Aristotle who says 
in his Metaphysics that a being which is in potentiality and not yet actual¬ 
ized is in a sense a non-being, and it will be called properly a being after 
it passes to the state of action. This mode then serves to describe a motion 
and change. 278 Victorinus, however, groups those two types saying that they 
express mainly the generation of a being, and we name them “those which 
after their birth have ‘to be’ and named, but which before their birth were 


273 P. Hadot notices that although the primal source of this distinction is Plato’s 
Sophist (237 B; 238 C), Aristotle also evokes this division of <x7tVo<; pf] ov and 
gfi ov ti in his Physics (I, 3, 187 a, 5), cf. P. Hadot, op. cit., p. 168. 

274 Ad Cand. 5,11 “Quaedam igitur quae non sunt quodam modo sunt” (SC 68, 
p. 138; tr. Clark, p. 64). 

275 Ad Cand. 4, 2-3 “iuxta alterius ad aliud naturam” (SC 68, p. 136; tr. Clark, 
p. 64). 

276 In Sophist, when searching for the definition of a Sophist the Guest from Elea 
proposes to redefine the Parmenidean definition of being which must be cor¬ 
rected or even rejected to define the supreme genres (being, motion, stability 
<or rest, or remaining;-, identity and difference), Sophist 236 D-264 B (Plato 
VII, LCL, pp. 236-263). 

277 Ad Cand. 4, 4-5 “iuxta nondum esse, quod futurum est et potest esse” (SC 
68, p. 136; tr. Clark, p. 64). 

278 In Metaphysics, Aristotle explains that: “But since non-being in the various 
cases has as many senses as there are categories, and besides this the false is 
said not to be and so is the potential (|uj ov kcu to Kara Suvapiv), generation 
proceeds from the latter, man from that which is not man but potentially man, 
and white from that which is not white but potentially white, and this whether 
it is one thing that is generated or many” (Met. XIV, 2, 1098 a, 26-31). 
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either within their own potentiality or within another whence they have 
begotten.” 279 

Most interesting is the last of the modes which is called by Victorinus a 
non-existent “according to ‘to be’ which is above all existents.” 280 Although, 
as we have seen, God is above all modes of existents and non-existents, He 
can be called an existent as far as He is their cause, but Victorinus seems to 
be more inclined to call Him a non-existent in this last mode. “God is above 
ov, and insofar as he is above, God is called |if] ov, not through privation of 
all that is His, but as another ov, the very one which is pf] ov.” 281 In another 
passage, where he summarizes his teaching on the modes of existent and 
non-existent, Victorinus comes back to the well-known Arian claim (here 
ascribed to Candidus), that the Logos was created from non-being. 282 His 
answer can be given thanks to the distinctions of non-beings. Although 
God is not the cause of all types, He is also above all and, therefore, we 
can speak of him in preeminent or negative terms: 

“Necessarily we say that through superiority and preeminence over xct>v ovxtov God 
is above all existence, above all life, above all knowledge, above every ov and the 
ovxcoq ovxa; indeed he is unknowable, infinite, invisible, without idea, insubstantial. 


279 Ad Cand. 5, 11 “ut ipsa quae sunt, quae post generationem et sunt et dicuntur 
et ante generationem aut in potentia sua aut in alio fuerunt, unde generata 
sunt” (SC 68, p. 138; tr. Clark, p. 64). 

280 Ad Cand. 4, 5 “iuxta quod supra omnia quae sunt, est esse.” (SC 68, p. 136; 
tr. Clark, p. 64). It is significant that this type of non-existent was for the 
first time named by Porphyrius (P. Hadot, op. cit. p. 170), whose philosophy 
Victorinus uses to such an extent that there are large fragments of Porphy¬ 
rius’ commentary to Parmenides which have been preserved only, thanks to 
Victorinus’ quotes. 

281 Ad Cand. 4, 6-14 “Appellabimus utique omnino ov, quoniam eorum quae 
sunt, pater est. Sed pater eorum quae sunt, non est to ov; nondum enim sunt 
ea quorum pater est, et non licet dicere, nefas est intellegere, eorum quae sunt 
causam ov appellare. Causa enim prior est ab his quorum causa est. Supra ov 
igitur deus est et, iuxta quod supra est, pf] ov deus dicitur, non per privationem 
universi eius quod sit, sed ut aliud ov, ipsum quod est pf] ov” (SC 68, p. 136; 
tr. Clark, p. 64). 

282 Ad Cand. 12, 7-10 “Forte nunc dicis, o Candide: nreus hie sermo est et 
secundum istam rationem dico ex his quae non sunt, natum esse filium dei 
secundum effectionem, non secundum generationem” (SC 68, p. 148; tr. 
Clark, p. 69). 
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inconceivable, and because transcendent, he is nothing of existents, and because 
he is above existents, he has nothing from existents. God is therefore |tr) 5v.” 283 


Victorinus’ answer to the Arian claim is then simple. It is true when we 
say that the Logos originated from non-being, but the problem lies in the 
understanding of non-being, since it is not something that does not exist, 
but rather the Father is non-being because he transcends all that is. It is 
worth mentioning what Pierre Hadot has noted. Although there is a long 
tradition of the classification of the modes of non-being, which especially 
flourished in the Neoplatonic tradition, 284 we cannot identify the source of 
Victorinus’ own list. Its origins may be Porphyrian, but we do not have any 
preserved fragment of Porphyry which would prove it. But it is intersecting 
that Victorinus puts them in a hierarchical order from non-existent which 
simply is not, to non-existent above existent, which is more than being. 285 

2.3.2 Negative theology in speaking of God as the One 

Negative theology appears once more in a place where in his treaty Ad- 
versus Arium Victorinus describes God as the One ( unum ) and Monad 
( unalitas ). 286 Victorinus explains that by calling God the One, he means 
not the Father alone but the Father and the Son who being Two are One. 287 
Pierre Hadot notes that in Victorinus’ long exposition we can trace the 
Middle-Platonic systematized methods or ways of speaking of God, espe¬ 
cially those of Albinus and Celsus. 288 In the text of Adversus Arium, we 


283 Ad Cand. 13, 5-12 “Necessario per praelationem et per eminentiam icov 
ovxcov deum dicemus supra omnem exsistentiam, supra omnem vitam, supra 
omnem cognosccntiam, supra omne ov et ovxco<; ovxa, quippe inintellegibile, 
infinitum, invisibile, sine intellectu, insubstantiale, inio cognoscibile, et quod 
super omnia, nihil de his quae sunt, ct quoniam supra quae sunt, nihil ex his 
quae sunt. Mq ov ergo deus est” (SC 68, p. 148; tr. Clark, p. 70). 

284 Cf. P. Hadot, op. cit., pp. 169-170. 

285 Ibid., p. 171. 

286 Adv. Ar. I, 49, 9. Term unalitas is commonly translated as “monad”; tr. Clark, 
p. 171 (French - “la Monade”; tr. P. Hadot, SC 68, p. 343). 

287 Adv. Ar. I, 49, 9 (SC 68, p. 342; tr. Clark, p. 171). 

288 P. Hadot notes that it is possible that the systematization of theological ways 
was influenced by Stoics who developed methods of abstract cognition, op. 
cit., p. 279. 
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can find the way of eminence (or anteriority), the way of negation, and the 
way which Pierre Hadot calls “transcendent synthesis.” Marius Victorinus 
offers a Latin version of the first two ways, which in Greek had technical 
forms of words beginning with: -rmsp or -Jtpo (way of eminence) and -a 
(negative way). 289 

According to the first method, God is described as being above all re¬ 
ality. He is “before all existence, before all existentiality, and absolutely 
before all inferiors, before the ov itself; indeed this One is prior to the ov; 
it is therefore before every entity, substance, subsistence, even before those 
things which are more powerful.” 290 In those terms, we see the echo of the 
long tradition which had its origin in Plato’s famous phrase etcekeivcx ofiofac; 
and was strengthened and had its continuation in Neoplatonism. This is 
also an answer to Candidus who defined God primarily as esse solum. 191 

According to the second way, Victorinus enumerates various negative 
terms. God as One is: 

“infinite, invisible, wholly indiscernible for every other, both for those within it 
and those which are after it; for it alone is distinguished and defined only by its 
own existence, not by act, so that its own constitution and self-knowledge are 
not something different from it; undivided in every way, without shape, without 
quality, that is not qualified by any lack of quality yet without colour, without 
species, without form, lacking all forms, and yet not being that form itself by 
which all things are formed.” 292 


289 Cf. P. Hadot, op. cit., p. 280. 

290 Adv. Ar. I, 49, “unum ante omnem exsistentiam, ante omnem exsistcntiali- 
tatem et maxime ante omnia inferiora, ante ipsum ov; hoc enim unum ante ov; 
ante omnem igitur essentitatem, substantiam, subsistentiam et adhuc omnia 
quae potentiora...” (SC 68, p. 342; tr. Clark, p. 172). 

291 Cand. I, 3, 16. “Ipse est unum et solum. Est enim esse solum. Et vero ipsum 
esse, ipsum est et vivere et intellegere” (SC 68, p. 110; tr. Clark, p. 49). 

292 Adv. Ar. I, 49, 19-26. “invisibile, indiscernibile universaliter omni alteri et 
his quae in ipso et his quae post ipsum, etiam quae ex ipso, soli autem sibi 
et discernibile et definitum, ipsa sua exsistentia, non actu, ut non quiddam 
alterum sit ab ipso consistentia et cognoscentia sui, inpartile undique, sine 
figura, sine qualitate neque inqualitate, sine qualitate, quale, sine colore, sine 
specie, sine forma, omnibus formis carens, neque quod sit ipsa forma qua 
formantur omnia...” (SC 68, p. 342; tr. Clark, p. 172). 
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Then Victorinus passes to the way of transcendent synthesis, which we 
have seen already when he called God totum 7tpoov and “non-existent 
above existent.” Here, he likewise calls God by the names of: first cause of 
all existents, preknowledge of all knowledge, the strength of all powers, 
swifter than movement itself, more stable than rest itself, closer than any 
continuum, more profound than all of discontinuous, more finite than a 
body, greater than greatness, purer than incorporeal reality, power of all 
powers, more universal than every genus and species, etc. 293 Those terms 
can be understood as describing God even more accurately than the negative 
way. Those are not simply negations, but they express better the One that 
is above all privation and negation; therefore, God is simultaneously called 
to be greater than the opposite things as follows: corporal-incorporeal, 
movement-rest, finite-infinite, and having and non-having qualities. Thanks 
to such a way of speaking, Victorinus can express that calling God with 
negative term does not bring us any closer to the understanding of who He 
is. If we, for example, call God infinite, one can think that infinity is some 
kind of a concept which allows our intellect to grasp His nature in some 
way, but infinity as a negative term neither describes Him nor is a kind of 
a conception. To ensure that such a mistake will never be made, Victorinus 
explains that God is simultaneously beyond infinity and is finite. Another 
aspect of using this way of speaking is the reconciliation of opposite terms; 
God is beyond each of the opposites, and, therefore, he unites them above 
them. Therefore, we can say that those terms clearly indicate that God is 
utterly transcendent, and thus He cannot be conceived in any way. Finally, 
Pierre Hadot notes that it is no longer negative theology since it lacks 


293 Adv. Ar. I, 49, 26-40. “...et universalium et partilium omnium quae sunt 
prima causa, omnium principiorum praeprincipium, omnium intellegentiarum 
praeintcllcgcntia, omnium potentiarum fortitudo, ipsa motione celebrior, ipso 
statu stabilior - motione enim ineloquibili status est, statu autem ineffabili 
superelativa motio est - continuatione omni densior, distantia universa altior, 
definitior universo corpore et maius omni magnitudine, omni incorporali 
purius, omni intellegentia et corpore penetrabilius, omnium potentissimum, 
potentia potentiarum, omni genere, omni specie magis totum, vere ov totum, 
vere quae sunt omnia ipsum exsistens, omni toto maius, corporali et incorpo¬ 
rali, omni parte magis pars, inenarrabili potentia pure exsistens omnia quae 
vere sunt” (SC 68, pp. 342-344; tr. Clark, p. 172). 
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privations and is a way of speaking of the One which coincides with the 
maxima. Such ultimate cognition is more than ignorance, because it does 
not oppose ignorance; therefore, it transcends both affirmation and nega¬ 
tion. 294 Therefore, it is the best way to express incompatibility of any hu¬ 
man conception, whether negative or positive, and the best way to express 
the impossibility of having any intellectual grasp of the Ultimate Principle. 

However, we must be aware that those ways of describing God are ap¬ 
plicable to God the Father, which Victorinus affirms by saying: “This is 
God, this is the Father, preexisting preintelligence and preexistence keeping 
itself and its own happiness in an immobile movement...” 295 The Son can 
be also called the One, but in a different aspect. While the Father is totally 
above our cognition: “This One whom we call the One who is One (unum 
unum) is life, which is infinite movement, creative of others, whether of 
the truly existents or of the existents, being the Logos of the ‘to be’ of all 
existents.” 296 The Son is then not the same with the absolute One, with the 
Father, but rather he should be called One-One, that is the Dyad. With¬ 
out going further into the philosophical references of this claim, 297 we can 
observe once again what we have seen previously in Ad Candidum. The 
negative way is more proper when we try to describe the Father - the One 
as Monad, and positive theology plays the main role in speaking of the Son 
who is Dyad. Therefore, we can also observe the way in which Victorinus 
tries to answer Arian claims. 

Arius, who frequently used the term povd^, claimed that the absolute 
simple Father can be spoken of only in negative terms. Victorinus seems to 
agree fully with such statement. We have seen in Ad Candidum that negative 
theology should be primarily the way of speaking of the Father, whereas 


294 Ibid., p. 283. 

295 Adv. Ar. I, 50, 1-3. “Hie est deus, hie pater, pracintellegentia praeexistens et 
praeexsistentia beatitudinem suam et inmobili motione semet ipsum custodi- 
ens...” (SC 68, p. 344; tr. Clark, p. 172). 

296 Adv. Ar. 51, 1-4. “Sed unum istud quod esse dicimus unum unum, vita est, 
quae sit motio infinita, effectrix aliorum, vel eorum quae vere sunt, vel eo- 
rum quae sunt, exsistens Xoyoq ad id quod est esse quae sunt omnia” (SC 68, 
p. 346; tr. Clark, p. 173). 

297 Pierre Hadot gives a full philosophical background of this statement in op. 
cit., pp. 285-288. 
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the positive way is fitting when we speak of the Son. In Adversus Arium, 
Victorinus uses the same pattern when speaking of the two aspects of God 
as the One. But Arius claimed that since we can speak of the Logos in a posi¬ 
tive way and understand Him, He cannot be consubstantial with the Father. 
Victorinus strongly disagrees here claiming that positive and negative ways 
of theology are the two modes of describing the same God; therefore, the 
Father and the Son are consubstantial. So he claims that the use of negative 
and positive theologies does not necessarily result in the opposition between 
the Father and the Son. Where Arius saw discontinuity, Victorinus puts a 
stress on continuity. Therefore, it is an attempt at systematic reconciliation 
between positive and negative theology in Marius Victorinus. It is remark¬ 
able that he does all those demonstrations and distinctions in an utterly 
theoretical fashion without pointing out the meaning of negative theology 
to mystical life. So it seems that in his writings, the systematic and rigorous 
theology of Arius has met its perfect match. 
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3. “You Worship What You Do Not Know” 


At the middle of the 4th century AD, the discussion on consubstantiality 
of the Son of God significantly changes because of two new figures: Aetius 
and Eunomius. They represented a new approach to the problem of Divine 
generation to such an extent that their contemporaries considered them as a 
whole new group of theologians, which were called Anomeans or Eunomi- 
ans. It is worth mentioning here that, if the remarks of R.P.C. Efanson are 
correct, it is hard to say that in the first half of the 4th century, there was 
a movement or group that perceived themselves as Arians. 298 This time we 
have a group of the heterodox that can be distinguished by the convictions 
they shared. However, there are two main issues that they had in common 
with Arius: they denied consubstantiality of the Son of God, and, what is 
more important for the subject matter of this work, the central issue of their 
theology was the problem of how can we know God. 

This new theological approach was initiated by Aetius. He was claimed 
as the first one who attached himself to the Aristotelian philosophy and, 
as H.A. Wolfson notes, the fight as to the proper use of syllogism began. 299 
Aetius was also known as the author of the thesis that to know God as un¬ 
begotten means to know his ouoiot. 300 Although we have the text of Aetius’ 
main work - Syntagmation, this work is so schematic and difficult that it 
is impossible to comprehend the meaning of large parts of the text without 
references to Eunomius’ Apology, where most of his thesis was repeated 
by his disciple. 301 It is, however, worth having a closer look at this text, 
as it contains interesting claims on the possibility to know God’s essence. 


298 Cf. R.P.C. Hanson, The Search for the Christian Doctrine of God..., op. cit., 
pp. 123-128. 

299 H.A. Wolfson, Philosophical Implications of Arianism and Apollinarianism, 
DOP, vol. 12(1958), p. 9. 

300 R. Williams, op. cit., p. 207. 

301 L.R. Wickham shows the history of the text and its two preserved variants, 
along with the problems of interpretation of the treatise: The Syntagmation 
of Aetius the Anomean, JTS vol. XIX, Pt. 2, 1968, pp. 533-535. 
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3.1 “Ingeneracy” as a positive attribute 
and the essence of God 

Although Syntagmation is often described as a work full of syllogisms and 
a kind of an Aristotelian turn in theology, Aristotelianism of Aetius is prob¬ 
lematic. L.R. Wickham notes that if we try to see demonstrations which 
this work contains according to the standard definition of syllogism, none 
of the claims of Aetius is presented as a deduction from two premises. So 
we can call those demonstrations “syllogistic” only in a broader sense in 
which all deductive proofs are syllogistic. 302 Moreover, all presented points 
are not introduced in a fashion where an argument logically follows from 
the previous one; it resembles rather switching from one issue to another. 303 
Nevertheless, he wanted to set his work in a particular fashion, which is 
based on pure reasoning. It is significant that although Aetius wants the 
reader to be assured that his work is “based on the mind of the Holy 
Scripture,” 304 he never quotes any passage from the Bible. Therefore, he 
shared a very optimistic view on the power of human mind, which alone, 
without the aid of faith, can demonstrate that the Son’s essence is different 
from the Father’s. 

In Syntagmation, we find frequent claims on the transcendence of God 
the Father. He is “superior to any cause” (ndar^ amou; tmapxei), 305 supe¬ 
rior to origination, surpasses every nature, and, therefore, God cannot be 
even called self-caused. Simultaneously, we have a precise indication of the 
essence of God. The term “ingenerate” (dyevvf|TO(;) plays the central role 
because it allows to know who God is and it alone properly names His 


302 Cf. L.R. Wickham, op. cit., p. 534. 

303 L.R. Wickham notes: “I am left with the impression that these are arguments 
bearing upon a particular theme, arguments which the author has devised 
and used over a number of years and which he has now strung together in 
a series.” op. cit., p. 535. A.A. Radde-Gallwitz suggests that the work of 
Aetius was the response to Athanasius’ De synodis; therefore, he wanted to 
gather arguments which would reduce his opponent’s view of ingeneracy to 
absurdity. A. Radde-Gallwitz, Basil of Cesarea, Gregory of Nyssa and the 
Transformation of Divine Simplicity, Oxford 2009, p. 90. 

304 Synt. Introduction, Wickham p. 545. 

305 Synt. 2, p. 540; 3, p. 541 jidcrrn; avriac; Kpsincov wiapxsi; 18, p. 542 ouaia 
Kpsiraov soil ysvsascoc;; 30, p. 543 rmspaysi n(mr\q (pilascoc;. 
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essence. 306 Aetius treats “ingeneracy” as the very name which is intrinsic to 
the substance and is revelatory of the essence, which cannot be ascribed to 
God on the basis of any human observation. 307 He boldly and in an explicit 
way argues that it is not only the concept of a human mind: 

“If ingeneracy does not represent the substance (uttogtoigiv) of the Deity, but the in¬ 
comparable name is of human imagining (s7iA.voia<; eauv avOpomivrig to aauyicpiTou 
ovopa), the Deity is grateful to those who thought the name up, since through the 
concept of ingeneracy he has a transcendence of name which he does not bear in 
essence.” 308 

The word “ingeneracy” is a privation, as it signifies the one who is not 
generated, but Aetius does understand this term as negative only in a certain 
aspect. He argues that if we apply a privation to God’s essence, it would 
mean that we apply some kind of non-being to it, and he clearly confirms 
that the terms which we use are intrinsically linked with the essences which 
we name. Therefore, he claims: 

“If ingeneracy is revelatory of privation in respect of God, and ingeneracy were 
non-entity (pf| Svtoi;), what kind of reasoning would deprive the non-existent of a 
non-entity? If it signifies reality (ov), who would part God in his real being from 
himself?” 309 

It seems that Aetius argues that the term “ingeneracy” cannot be predi¬ 
cated of God only in the negative sense, because it would signify something 
which does not exist (or is non-being) in God. If “ingeneracy” is non-being, 
there is nothing “ingeneracy” can be applied to. On the other hand, if it 
designates something real, “ingeneracy” is an intrinsic property and can¬ 
not be separated from God - it is who He is. The only possible conclusion 
is, then, to admit that “ingeneracy” is not a negative property but rather 
a positive one, and it also cannot negate any positive property, since God 
cannot lack who He is. 


306 Synt. 16, p. 542. 

307 Cf. DelCogliano’s discussion on his understanding of this name in: M. Del- 
Cogliano, op. cit., pp. 30-31. 

308 Synt. 12, pp. 541-542. 

309 Synt. 19, p. 542. Ei axspf|osco<; son StAcqtikov siti 0sot> to ayswr|Tov, pr|8sv 
8s s’(r| to ayswr|Tov, 7tolo<; Xoyoq av d(pcupf|osis tou pf] ovto<; to pr|8sv; si 8s ov 
oppaivsi, xiq av ycopiosisv ovto<; 0sov, 07tsp sotiv outov savTou. 
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Those explanations confirm that “ingeneracy” is a positive predicate, 
but what exactly Aetius means by that claim? R. Mortley suggests that in 
order to understand that we must turn to 4th-century Neoplatonism. He 
finds similarity of fragment 16 not only to Cratylus (as Wickham suggests), 
but also to Dexippus, who comments on Aristotle’s Categories . 310 There 
is similarity between Aetius and Dexippus who discuss whether the nega¬ 
tion of attributes can reveal substance. 311 However, negation usually does 
not provide a good definition, because if one wants to define something 
in a negative way, he can enumerate what this thing is not practically in¬ 
definitely. But Dexippus notes that there are some cases when a negative 
definition can provide a good grasp of the essence, when one can be sure 
that there are only three options. He gives an example of “indifferent” 
which can be defined as something that is neither good nor bad. 312 A. 
Radde-Gallwitz notes that Aristotle’s definition of the substance is also an 
example of this kind of a negative approach, but he also observes that it is 
very unlikely that Aetius knew Dexippus’ commentary, because the latter 
does not consider using such a definition in theology. Moreover, it seems 
that Aetius completely misunderstood Dexippus’ argument. 313 Therefore, 
this does not explain how to understand ingeneracy in a positive way, and 
we must investigate further. 

Aetius continues his explanation in the next argument by trying to define 
what exactly can we name in God when we speak of Him in a negative way, 


310 R. Mortley, From Word to Silence, t. II, op. cit., p. 131. 

311 Dexippi in Aristotelis categorias commentarium, p. 44, 16. i'va Sia Tfjq 
d7KMpdascQ<; onkcov Tfiv icupiratairiv ouaiav SriArocrn. The version of the same 
problem is also commented by Simplicius, cf. A. Radde-Gallwitz, op. cit., 
p. 92. 

312 This is an example, which comes from Aristotle Cat. 12 a, 20-25. etc’ svicov 
psv ouv ovopaxa Ksixai xoi<; ava psaov, oiov A,sukou Kai pcAavoi; to cpaiov Kai 
cbypov- S7T’ svicov 8s ovopaxi psv ouk su7iopov to ava psoov a7io8ouvai, rfj 8s 
SKaTspou tcov aKpcov d7Tocpdosi to ava psaov opiljsxai, oiov to outs ayaGov outs 
ioxkov Kai outs SiKaiov outs &8ikov. (Bodeiis, p. 55) “In some cases there exist 
names for the intermediates, as with grey and yellow between white and black; 
in some, however, it is not easy to find a name for the intermediate, but it is 
by the negation of each of the extremes that the intermediate is marked off, 
as with the neither good nor bad and neither just nor unjust.” (tr. Barnes). 

313 Cf. A.A. Radde-Gallwitz, op. cit., p. 94. 
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and he does that by interrogating whether ingeneracy may be a condition/ 
possession 314 (e£k;) or privation (oispriot;): 

“If privations are abstractions of conditions (axepean; ei^smv eiatv dcpaipsan;), ingen¬ 
eracy in respect of God is either a privation of condition or a condition of priva¬ 
tion. If it is a privation of condition, how should what is not present be counted as 
present to God? If ingeneracy is a condition, a generate essence must have existed 
first, in order that thus acquiring a condition of being, it may be named ‘ingener- 
ate’. If the generate participated in the ingenerate essence, having undergone the 
loss of its condition it will have been deprived of generation. Its essence would 
then be generate and ingeneracy would be a condition.” 315 

The key to understanding this fragment is the meaning of a condition (pos¬ 
session). L.R. Wickham notes that opponents unanimously see here the in¬ 
fluence of Aristotle. 316 In Categories, when discussing quality, he described 
condition (e£i q) and state (SuxOeou;) as the first kind of quality. Those two 
differ because condition is something which can be easily changed while 
state is “being more stable and lasts longer,” 317 and, therefore, the definition 
is: “It is what are easily changed and quickly changing that we call condi¬ 
tions, e.g. hotness and chill and sickness and health and the like.” 318 Aetius 
assumes that ingeneracy is a kind of quality, but we can also see why he 
uses condition instead of state, which seems to be a more reasonable choice 
when speaking about God. He wants to put a stress on changeability of 
God’s essence, since in his eyes, the Orthodox position is nothing else than 
the application of a change in his essence and it is a condition which changes 
more easily, so ingeneracy would be a contingent property of God’s essence. 


314 There is some confusion here because the term sqiq has different translations. 
Wickham translates it as “a condition,” whereas in the fragments of Cathe- 
gories of Aristotle quoted below a contradiction between efyq and oxspr|Gi<; 
is translated as possession and privation. In both cases, the meaning of the 
word seems to be the same, because it concerns the state of having a certain 
feature or lacking it. 

315 Synt. 20, p. 542. 

316 L.R. Wickham, op. cit., p. 561. 

317 Cat. 8 b, 27-28. psv ouv sl8o<; 7toioxr|xo<; iitqiq xai 8id9soic; LsysoGcooav. Siacpspsi 
8s slqiq 8ia0sasco<; xcp povipcbxspov xai 7toLx>xpovicbxspov slvai- (Bodeiis, p. 39; tr. 
Barnes). 

318 Cat. 8 b, 35-37. 8ux0sosic; 8s Lsyovxai ix soxiv et>idvr|xa xai xa jb psxa(3dLLovxa, 
oiov 0spgoxr|<; xai Kaxdv|/ui;i<; xai vooo<; icai hyisia icai ooa aXka xoiauxa- (Bodeiis, 
p. 40; tr. Barnes). 
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But the argument starts with a very important “if,” which suggests once 
again that what Aetius means is that condition be treated as abstract from 
the essence of God and that is exactly what privation means. He sees two 
possibilities here: first, ingeneracy could be privation of condition; (oxspr|Gi<; 
e^eco<;) second, it could be a condition of privation (e^ig orepiioEco^). By 
linking the concepts of privation and condition, Aetius wants to describe 
two kinds of movement - losing or gaining an attribute. God must either 
have lost a quality of generacy (positive condition), or must have acquired 
a negative condition of ingeneracy, which in this case is the absence of 
this quality. L.R. Wickham explains it with the example of being bald: 
“baldness is either the lost state of having one’s hair or the state of having 
lost one’s hair.” 319 In the first case (privation of condition), we return to 
the conclusion of the previous argument and God who has lost the condi¬ 
tion of being generate, cannot be something He is not. In the second case 
(condition of privation) arguments are applied to the Father and the Son. 
If the Father has acquired the condition of ingeneracy, he must have had 
the condition of generacy first, and then privation of that condition can 
be acquired, which is absurd. In the case of the Son, if he participated in 
ingeneracy, he would have lost his condition of being generated and could 
no longer be called the Son. This is also absurd since the Son cannot have 
both the generated essence and the condition of ingeneracy. 

To understand better these conclusions, we must turn once again to 
Aristotle’s Categories, where he considers classes of oppositions. He says 
that one thing can oppose another in four ways: as relatives (id 7tpo^ it), as 
contraries (id Evavxiot), as privation and possession (cbg oiEprim^ Koti eiqcT 
or as affirmation and negation (aq Kaxdtpaou; Kai draxpaot;). 320 We can see 
that Aetius clearly refers to the third kind of opposition between privation 
and possession (or condition). But why does he classify opposition of ingen¬ 
eracy and generacy to be the third kind? It cannot be a relative opposition, 
because in this case, opposition does not mean that they are contrary to 
one another. Aristotle gives examples of the double and the half, and of 


319 L.R. Wickham, op. cit., p. 562. 

320 Cat. lib, 17-19 Asysxai 8s sxspov sxspcp avxiKsiaGai xsxpaxcbi;, rj cb? xa 7xpoq xi, 
f) aq xa svavxia, f) cb<; axspr|c>ic; Kai i) tbq Kaxacpaoic; Kai cutocpaaic; (Bodeiis, 
P- 53). 
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the knowledge and the knowable. In both cases, the definition of one thing 
is possible, thanks to the other; therefore, we say that the double is called 
what it is because it is the double of something (in this case - the half). 
Similarly, we say that knowledge is defined because it is the knowledge of 
something (knowable), and, vice versa, the object of knowledge is some¬ 
thing that could be known. 321 It is obvious that ingeneracy is not what it 
is because it is ingeneracy of generacy, as the opposition in the sense of a 
relation depends on something that the two have in common. 322 

The second case must also be excluded because “things opposed as con¬ 
traries, however, are never called just what they are, in relation to one 
another, though they are called contraries of one another.” 323 Aristotle gives 
an example of good and bad, where good is not called good of the bad, 
and this example shows that contraries are not defined because of a third 
thing between them, as we will see below. Ingeneracy and generacy do not 
oppose each other in the fourth sense, because this is a contradiction which 
occurs in predication and, therefore, “for only with them is it necessary 
always for one to be true and the other one false.” 324 

The third kind of opposition may be applied to ingeneracy and generacy 
because they are the “qualities” of the essence of God, and in this kind, 
privation and possession (cxspriaic; Kai zfyc) also refer to a third thing. Ar¬ 
istotle gives an example of blindness and sight, which are oppositions in 
connection with the eye, and says “each of them is spoken of in connection 
with whatever the possession naturally occurs in.” 325 He also explains that 
privation occurs when it is entirely absent from the thing which naturally 


321 Cat. lib, 24-33 (Bodeiis, p. 53). Although it is not easy to differentiate be¬ 
tween the first and the third kind of opposition, Aristotle extensively explains 
why the relative one is not the same with the opposition of privation and 
possession {Cat. 12 b, 17-13 a, 36; Bodeiis, pp. 57-60). 

322 It is possible that Aetius excludes this possibility in argument 16. 

323 Cat. lib, 33-35 xa 8s m svavxia, auxa psv a7tsp scrtiv oi> Sapor; 7tpoq aM.r|>.a 
^.sysxai, svavtia psvxoi a/Aij/onv ^.sysxai- (Bodeiis, p. 53; tr. Barnes). 

324 Cat. 13 b, 3-4. siti povcov yap xouxcov avayicaiov asi to psv cAr|0s<; to 5s t|/si38o<; 
avxcov sivat (Bodeiis, p. 53; tr. Barnes). 

325 Cat. 12 a, 26-29. Stsprioi; 5s Kai efyq ^.sysxat psv 7tspi xauxov xi, oiov ij 6t|n; 
Kai ij xixpWmic; 7tspi otpOaXpov- KaOolxm 8s si7tslv, sv (p 7ts(px>Ksv ij £c,K yiyvsaOat, 
7tspi Totfro Asysxat SKaxspov auxcov (Bodeiis, p. 55; tr. Barnes). 
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has it, and at the time when it is naturally for that thing to have it. 326 Aristo¬ 
tle’s explanations reveal to us why “ingeneracy” is not a negative predicate. 
When we call someone blind, he is really blind, and although blindness is 
in him as the lack of sight, it cannot be treated only negatively, because 
his blindness is not something non-existent in him. We can define blind¬ 
ness because of the absence of sight which is natural, so for this definition 
to be true, we need a third thing which is the nature of the eye. Similarly, 
although we define “ingeneracy” as an opposition to “generacy,” it cannot 
be treated as a purely negative attribute. What Aetius seems to mean here 
is that God is not “ingenerate” because of the lack of “generacy,” since He 
was prior to it. Moreover, “ingeneracy” is natural to God’s essence and not 
something which God can lose. 

All those arguments show also that ingeneracy cannot be treated as 
privation. Since generacy is posterior to ingeneracy, it is rather the oppo¬ 
site - it is generacy which is the privation and loss of condition. Therefore, 
ingeneracy cannot be understood as merely a kind of quality, but is rather 
a positive attribute of God, which expresses His essence. 327 Aetius confirms 
his conclusion in section 24, where he puts a stress on treating ingeneracy 
as God’s essence: “If ingeneracy is privation, privation loss of condition,” 
this would mean that we admit a change in unchangeable God, 328 and in the 
next section, he also states that ingeneracy cannot be privation in the sense 
that it is something which does not belong to God. 329 Therefore, it seems 
that in the end, Aetius is rather inclined to give us a negative answer to the 
question why “ingeneracy” cannot be understood as a negative predicate, 


326 Ibid. 12 a, 27-29 (Bodeiis, p. 55). 

327 It is clearly stated in the next argument (21, p. 542-543) that treating ingen¬ 
eracy as quality would mean confusion of the essence and its incidents: “If 
ingeneracy and generacy are each conditions, the essences are prior to the 
conditions, and yet the conditions, though secondary to the essences, are none 
the less qualitatively superior.” Ending his argument, Aetius says: “Since the 
ingenerate nature imports nothing into itself, how can it be a condition and 
not an essence?” 

328 Synt. 24, p. 543. Ei to ayswr|Tcov ctTspr|c>ic;, f] 8s ctTspr|aic; s^scoi; a7to|3o7f| scrrv... 

329 Synt. 25, p. 543. “If ingeneracy shows a privation which does not belong to 
God, on what grounds do we say he is ingenerate and cannot be generate?” Ei 
to ayswr|Tov 8r|>.oT OTspr|atv r|f| npoaovoav tco 0scp, n&q ctutov ayswr|Tcrv sivat 
^.syopsv, yswriTov 8s |t,fi sivat. 
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because all possible cases when we treat it in a negative way can be reduced 
to unacceptable conclusions. 

This also seems to be the way how Eunomius understood “ingeneracy.” 
In his Liber Apologeticus, he states that: 

“He is not such [unbegotten] by the way of privation; for if privatives are privatives 
with respect to the inherent properties of something, then they are secondary to 
their positives. But birth has never been an inherent property of God. He was not 
first begotten and then deprived of that quality so as to become unbegotten.” 330 

Therefore, what Eunomius points out is that in the case of God, “ingen¬ 
eracy” cannot be a negative condition, because being generated is not an 
antecedent property of God of which He could be deprived. But what 
exactly do we know when we admit that ingeneracy is the essence of God? 
Aetius seems to give an answer to this question in argument 29: 

“If the ingenerate substance is indicated along with the essence of the offspring 
as its cause, since it is precisely the same in respect of all cause it is incomparable 
essence per se. It does not indicate its unapproachability externally but is per se 
incomparable and unapproachable since it is also ingenerate.” 331 

Because of ingeneracy of the Father, he is also incomparable and unap¬ 
proachable (douyKpvtoc; kou, dutpoouoc;). The central problem of this passage 
is the meaning of the term dutpoovtoc;. Some scholars see here a reference 
to the first Letter to Timothy (6: 16), where God is “dwelling in light 
unapproachable,” and, therefore, the term means “incomprehensible” or 
“unknown.” However, in his commentary, L.R. Wickham notes that such 
interpretation opposes the claims that were later developed by Eunomius, 
namely that we can know the essence of God. 332 It is also inconsistent 
with earlier claims of Aetius himself who so strongly defended the asser¬ 
tion that ingeneracy is the essence of God. It is very hard to argue that 
we exactly know who the Father is and at the same time claim that he is 


330 LA 8, 7-10: alia pipy ou8s Kara arspqsaiv- si ys rcov Kara ipuaiv ai arspqasic; 
siai arspf|asic;, Kai s^scov 8surspai. ours 8s Kara ipuaiv rjv ric; rep 0sq> ysvsaic;, ours 
7tporspav sycov rabrqv sira arspr|0sic; ysvopsv ayswr|ro<; (Vaggione, p. 42-43). 

331 Synt. 29, p. 543. Ei rfj rob yswiigaroq ouaia auvspipaivsrai airia q 
ayswqroi; u7toaraai<;, Kara Ttdcnpq airia<; ro cutapaLLaKrov syouaa, auro ouaia 
sariv aauyKpiroi;, ouk si[co0sv auvspipalvouaa ro cutpoairov, auro 8s u7idpyouaa 
dauyKpiroi; Kai cutpoairog, S7isi8q Kai ayswqroi;. 

332 Cf. Wickham, op. cit., p. 565. 
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incomprehensible. Therefore, L.R. Wickham’s interpretation seems to be 
sound, when he explains: “outpoavtoi; I think, then, means here, ‘incompara¬ 
ble/utterly transcendent’, and, so far as the knowledge of God is concerned, 
Aetius and Eunomius held, I believe, (a) that it is false to say that the es¬ 
sence of God is unknown - for this would imply that God is irrational, (b) 
that God’s essence is known as transcendent and unique, (c) that there is 
no knowledge of God by way of mystical communion with his essence.” 

Therefore, the knowledge of the essence of the Father does not exactly 
mean that we know who he is, but rather we know that he is essentially 
transcendent and unapproachable. Although Aetius claimed that the term 
“ingeneracy” indicated the essence, the term itself means for us only His 
absolute transcendence. Such interpretation is also consistent with the next 
argument, where he puts a stress on the total transcendence of God by say¬ 
ing that He: “surpasses every nature” and that “ingeneracy is not revelatory 
of essence .” 333 

It seems, then, that Aetius attempted to complete the impossible task to 
reconcile the transcendence of God with the possibility of the knowledge 
of God’s essence. It must be noted that if to know God does not mean to 
really understand his essence, the term “ingeneracy” ultimately means that 
we understand His essence as utterly transcendent. But can we say that by 
such statement we really understand what God is? It seems that we can only 
accept the name of “ingeneracy” which was revealed to us, and, therefore, 
all syllogisms in Syntagmation can be treated rather as showing the con¬ 
sequences of rejecting this name, which, as Aetius wants to demonstrate, 
always leads to absurd conclusions . 334 

If Aetius really thought that we understood the essence this way, it seems 
very unconvincing, because in fact “ingeneracy” does not tell us anything 
new about what God is since it seems to be only a conception of His tran¬ 
scendence. But it is evident that the question of what does it mean to know 
God becomes the central problem of this phase of the polemic. 


333 Synt. 30, p. 543. Ei xmspaysi rrooriq (piiasax; 6 7tavxoKpaTcop, 8ia to ayswr|Tov 
wrspaysi, 07Tsp saxiv a’ixiov xoiq yewr|T 0 i<; Siapovrjq. si 5s pij saxiv ouaiac; 
8r|Aor|iK6v to dyswx|xcxv, 7xo0sv av ij to5v yswrixrov (piicjic; si^si to SiaacpijsaGai. 

334 Cf. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 32. 
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3.2 Worship and knowledge - a puzzling question 

In Syntagmation, we have observed a specific way of presenting arguments. 
Throughout the work, we can identify attempts to perform something simi¬ 
lar to the Stoic procedure of reduction of non-simple arguments to the 
series of undemonstrated arguments, which need no proof because they 
are self-evident. In section 20, we find one of the arguments categorized 
as undemonstrated: “not first therefore not the second.” 335 Such a way of 
presenting arguments, almost as they would be answers to the questions 
which were asked to the author, is very characteristic of the Anomean 
style. 336 This reflects the missionary manner which was used in attempts to 
convince Christians that the Anomean doctrine was right. We can observe it 
also in the question which will be analysed in this fragment of our analysis. 

In one of his letters, Basil provides his explanation to Amphilochus of 
Iconium, a bishop who apparently struggled with the Anomean, or rather 
(since the letter itself was written relatively late) the Eunomian missionary 
activity and wanted to know how to deal with their puzzling questions. 337 
The supporters of Eunomius asked their Orthodox opponents: “Do you 
worship what you know or what you do not know?” 338 There are only two 
possible answers to such a question, but the goal of the whole argumenta¬ 
tion is to reduce these two answers to one. The obvious reply is that “We 
know what we adore,” and if such an answer is given, another question 
immediately follows: “What is the substance of what is adored?” Admitting 
ignorance of the substance causes the claim: “Then you adore what you do 
not know.” 339 If the opponent’s answer at the beginning is that he does not 


335 I think that similarity can be found despite the fact that we do not have the 
full set of Stoic rules preserved, cf. B. Mates, Stoic logic, Berkeley 1961, 
pp. 77-82. 

336 Cf. L.R. Wickham, op. cit., p. 536. 

337 Amphilochus was Basil’s relative who had worked as a lawyer and had no 
experience in theological issues before he become the bishop of Iconium, cf. 
Kopecek, op. cit., p. 431. 

338 Ep. 234,1,1. "O oi8a<; os(3sk;, fj 6 ayvoslc; (Courtonne, p. 41; LCL 243, p. 371). 

339 Ep. 234, 1, 1-6. 'Eav d7toKpivcb|TS0a Sti 5 o’i8a|rev totho 7tpoGKt>vor>|rsv, Taysla 
7tap' onkcov q a7tdvTr|0i<;- ti r| ouaia ion jtpooKuvoupevot); 'Eav 5 e ayvoslv 
6|roLoyf|0co|j,£v xf]v ovoiav, 7taLiv i)|rlv 7tsprtps»|/avTS<; Lsyouotv on oukouv 6 ouk 
otSaxs jtpoaKuvsus (LCL 243, p. 371). 
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know what he adores, there is no need to ask any further questions. There¬ 
fore, the whole argumentation leads to the admission of ignorance of those 
who do not know God’s essence. This tricky question is called captious by 
Basil, 340 since it both forces the opponent to answer and to admit that he is 
completely ignorant of God who he worships. A. Radde-Gallwitz notes that 
it is similar to Meno’s paradox, but here “enquire after” is replaced with 
“worship.” 341 Therefore, if you know who you worship, there is no need for 
any inquiry, and if you do not know, how can you obtain any knowledge 
of who to worship, since you do not know. 342 So the goal of the question 
would be to show the absurdity of the claims of the Orthodox. But I think 
there is more to it than that. Another goal of the question can be seen in 
the context of the Biblical passages to which it refers. 

Despite of all claims that are present in Christian literature from the 
time of the 2nd century that Christians have the true knowledge of God, 
this question bring to mind at least two very important passages from the 
Holy Scriptures. In the dialogue between Jesus and a Samaritan woman, 
the Saviour says: “You Samaritans worship what you do not know; we 
worship what we do know, for salvation is from the Jews.” 343 In the second 
fragment, when speaking at the Areopagus, St Paul says that the Greeks 
have built an altar and worshiped “an unknown God,” while this God is 


340 Ep. 234, 1, 10 (Courtonne, p. 42, LCL 243, p. 373). 

341 Cf. A. Radde-Gallwitz, op. cit., pp. 123-124. 

342 Cf. Meno 80 D-E. “M.: And how will you search for something, Socrates, 
when you don’t know what it is at all? I mean, which of the things you don’t 
know will you take in advance and search for, when you don’t know what it 
is? Or even if you come right up against it, how will you know that it’s the 
unknown thing you’re looking for? 

S.: I see what you’re getting at, Meno. Do you realize what a controversy 
you’re conjuring up? The claim is that it’s impossible for a man to search either 
for what he knows or for what he doesn’t know: he wouldn’t be searching for 
what he knows, since he knows it and that makes the search unnecessary, and 
he can’t search for what he doesn’t know either, since he doesn’t even know 
what it is he’s going to search for” (tr. R. Waterfield, p. 113). 

343 J 4: 22. Tjpisvq 7tpooKnvsus 5 ouk oiSats, ijptevq Jtpooicovo'uiJ.sv 5 olSagsv, on ij 
ocotripia sk xcov 'IouSaicov scrtiv- (tr. RSVCE). As we will see below, Gregory of 
Nyssa makes his argument against this question by referring to this passage 
of the Scripture (CE III, 1, 105-110; GNO II, 39-41). 
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the one, whom the Christians adore. Therefore, he says: “For as I passed 
along, and observed the objects of your worship, I found also an altar with 
this inscription, ‘To an unknown god.’ What, therefore, you worship as 
unknown, this I proclaim to you.” 344 Therefore, the goal of the Eunomian 
paradox would be rather to show that the Orthodox are like the Samari¬ 
tans or the Greeks who worship an unknown God, whereas those are true 
Christians who know the object of their adoration. This accusation would 
have been especially painful in relation to the fragment of the Acts, because 
of all arguments so strongly confirmed by the Apologists that the Christians 
are those who really know the truth about God. 

But the paradox has one assumption which will be exposed and under¬ 
mined by the opponents. The Eunomians assume that to know God means 
to know his essence. If the Orthodox admitted that they know God’s es¬ 
sence, they would immediately argue that it is “ingeneracy,” and this sets 
the problem of the generation of the Son in the convenient perspective of 
admitting that His substance must be different from that of the Father. 
Therefore, the question of what it means to know God becomes once again 
one of the key issues in demonstrating inferiority of the Son. 

3.2.1 The distinction between “that is” and “what is” 

Basil’s answer is based on undermining the claim that to know God means 
to know His essence, since “knowing has many meanings.” 345 He enumer¬ 
ates many attributes of God that we know: “the greatness of God, and His 
power, and His wisdom, and His goodness, and His providence whereby He 
cares for us, and the justice of His judgment.” 346 But the knowledge of the 
attributes does not allow to know substance, and the conception (ewoia) 
of God which we have is the combination of our knowledge of attributes 


344 Acts 17: 23. Sispyopsvoi; yap Kai avaOscopov xa osPaapaxa lipov siipov Kai 
Popov sv o 87isysypa7txo, ayvcboxcp 0scp. 6 oiv ayvoovvxeq soaepsixs, xoxixo sym 
Kaxayys^Aco upiv (tr. RSVCE). 

345 Ep. 234, 1, 5-6 (Courtonne, p. 42; LCL 243, p. 371). 

346 Ep. 234, 1, 6-9 Kai yap xijv psya>.si6xr|xa xoi) ©sou siSsvai >.syopsv Kai xijv 
Siivapiv Kai xijv oocpiav Kai xijv aya0oxr|xa Kai xijv npovoiav f] sraps^sixai ijpov 
Kai xo SiKaiov auxov xijc; Kpiasccx;, ouk auxijv xijv oixxiav (Courtonne, p. 42.; LCL 
243, p. 373). 
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(6tjtr|pi0|ir|odps0a). In the following passage, Basil refutes the argument that, 
since God is simple, all attributes are of his essence. He calls such a state¬ 
ment a sophism, which involves “countless absurdities” 347 and asks whether 
all those attributes are the name of one substance: “And are His awfulness 
and His benevolence equivalent to each other. His justice and His creative 
power. His foreknowledge and His requiting, His magnificence and His 
providence?” 348 Since the substance of God is one but names are different 
and even contrary to each other, they cannot be the names from which we 
can gain the knowledge of the essence. Basil says more precisely what are 
all those attributes - they are activities of God: 

“But if they say substance is something else, let them not mislead us by citing its 
simplicity. For they themselves have confessed that substance is one thing and 
each of what was enumerated was another. ‘Nay, the activities are varied and the 
substance is simple.’ But we say that from His activities we know our God, but 
His substance itself we do not profess to approach. For His activities descend to 
us, but His substance remains inaccessible.” 349 

At the end of Letter 234, he adds that: “...from the activities is the knowl¬ 
edge, and from the knowledge is the worship,” 350 so admitting that one 
knows the activities is sufficient to confirm that one has the knowledge of 
who he worships, and this seems to be the core of Basil’s answer. By mak¬ 
ing a distinction between substance and activities (svspysiai), he tells us 
that we can know only what the works of God are, because we can see the 
effects of his activities in the sensual world. Activities cannot give us the 
knowledge of the essence, but only of the existence of God. This distinction 
between substance and activity seems to be very important, especially in 
the context of Eunomius’ theological methodology, which he exposes in his 


347 Ep. 234, 1, 14 aocpiopa sgti pupiaq xaq atomac; s%ov. (LCL 243, p. 373; 
Courtonne, p. 42). 

348 Ep. 234,1,16-19 Kai ioo8uvagsid/AijAnc; to cpofispov aiiTou icai to cpAav0pco7tov 
Kai to 8iraiov Kai to SripioupyiKov, to npoyvcocmKov Kai to dvTa7io8oTiKov, to 
peyataiov Kai to TtpovoriTucov (Courtonne, p. 42; LCL 243, p. 373). 

349 Ep. 234, 1, 27-31 ’A XK’ ai psv svspysiai 7toiKi?cai, ij 8s ooaia dmfj. 'Hpsii; 8s sk 
gsv tcov svspysubv yvcopi^siv A.syogsv tov 0sov ij|icbv, xfj 8s oiioia ainrj 7tpoasyyiijsiv 
coy rmicjxvo'upsOa. Ai psv yap svspysiai auTou 7ipo<; ijpa<; KaTa(3aivouaiv, ij 8s 
ouoia auTofi psvsi cmpoaiToi; (Courtonne, p. 42; LCL 243, p. 373). 

350 Ep. 234, 3,12-13. Oukouv goto psv tcov svspysicov ij yvcooic;, and 8s xfjq yvcbosax; 
ij 7tpooKuvr|Gic; (Courtonne, p. 43; LCL 243, p. 377). 
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Liber apologetics, but it will be discussed fully in the next chapter of this 
book. Here, I would like to focus on Basil’s approach to the knowledge of 
the existence of God and its consequences. 

Basil repeats three times that we can know that God exists, but two of 
those texts present a problem in the context of knowing the essence: 351 

“But I do know that He exists, but what His substance is I consider beyond un¬ 
derstanding.” (’Eyd) 8 e 5n gev eaxiv 018 a, ri Se r) ouaia tntep Siavoiav xl0egai .) 352 

“Knowledge of His divine substance, then, is the perception of His incomprehen¬ 
sibility; and that is to be worshipped which is comprehended, not as to what its 
substance is, but as to that its substance exists.” (EiSricnq apa xfjq 0eiai; oualai; r) 
aioGgon; auxou xfjg dKaxaXr|i|/ia<;, xai aejtxov on xo KaxaAj|(p0ev xic f] ouaia, dXX’ oxi 
eaxiv ij ouaia.) 353 

In those passages, Basil makes a distinction between oil ectiv oucia - that 
substance exists, and it/nc; ouaia - what substance is. Looking for the source 
of this distinction, we turn to Aristotle’s Posterior analytics, where at the 
beginning of the second book, he enumerates the objects of inquiry to char¬ 
acterize the order of demonstration, which passes from the knowledge of 
the fact to the knowledge of the essence. Those objects are the fact (to oil), 
the reason why (to 6ioti), if it is (si eon), and what it is (it eaxiv). 354 There 
is a lot of uncertainty in the understanding of this passage, 355 but it is clear 
that Aristotle wants to explain the mode of investigation, which leads from 
the fact or the recognition that something exists to the essence of things. 
Throughout Posterior Analytics, he maintains that the perception of the fact 
ought to precede the answer to the question “what it is.” This distinction 
also corresponds to the distinction between perception and thought, and 
the knowledge of the fact and the knowledge of the reason why. 356 But the 


351 The third one (2, 10-12) will be commented below. 

352 Ep. 234, 2, 8-9 (Courtonne, p. 43; LCL 243, p. 375). 

353 Ep. 234, 2, 12-14 (Courtonne, p. 43; LCL 243, p. 375). 

354 Anal. Post. II, 1, 89 b, 23-25. Ta igixoupsvd saxiv i'aa xov apiQpov Saa7tsp 
87aaxdgs0a. ^r|xougsv 5s xsxxapa, to oxi, to Sioti, si sail, xi saxiv. (tr. Barnes). 

355 The most difficult question is the distinction between to oxi and si soxt since 
both concern the existence of the object. See J. Barnes commentary in: Aris¬ 
totle, Posterior Analytics, Oxford 2002, pp. 203-204. 

356 Cf. O. Harari, Knowledge and Demonstration. Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, 
Springer 2004, p. 130. 
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perception of the fact is not equated with experience, it is rather a perceptual 
understanding which differs from experience as having universal validity, 
since it grasps typical features of particular instances. In the passages where 
Aristotle explains this kind of perception, he uses the term aio0r|oiq as an 
apprehension of the universal. 357 This, however, is not sufficient to have the 
knowledge of the reason why, that is the understanding of the essence. O. 
Harari underlines that perceptual understanding “is not considered full- 
fledged knowledge since perceptual understanding does not capture the es¬ 
sence of the object, according to its conceptual characterizations.” 358 The 
conceptual understanding, on the contrary, is the full apprehension of an 
object which really exists, because it is the explanation of its essence. 

Aristotle’s explanation of the demonstrative procedure is very similar 
to Basil’s claims about the knowledge of the possibility of knowing God. 
The two terms of Basil’s explanation (oil eonv ouoia - that substance exists 
and Ti/nq ouoia - what substance is) correspond to the first and the fourth 
term from Posterior Analytics (the fact - to on and what it is - ri eonv). 
If he, indeed, evokes the demonstrative procedure presented by Aristotle, 
his explanation means that we cannot execute this demonstration in the 
case of God. We can only confirm that God is, but we can never pass to 
what He is. What is interesting, the perception of the existence of God can 
be made only on the basis of God’s activities, which “descend to us.” In 
Posterior Analytics, the first phase of the procedure can be understood as 
admittance of the fact which occurs on the basis of certain properties of the 
investigated thing, just like the eclipse which is the attribute of the moon. 359 
It is possible that we have a similar mode of oil sonv in Basil’s explanation. 

There is yet another thing which can be understood better in the context 
of Aristotle’s text. This is the expression of Basil’s 360 that we can have the ij 
aia0r|ai<; auiou xrjg aKaiaA.r|V|/ia(; (the perception of His incomprehensibility). 


357 Cf. ibid., p. 131. 

358 Ibid., p. 132. 

359 See the commentary of W.D. Ross in: Aristotle’s Prior and Posterior Analytics, 
Oxford 1957, p. 610. In the 5th century, Aristotle’s commentary was ascribed 
to Philoponus (the authorship is currently questioned) and the first part of the 
demonstrative procedure is understood this way, cf. 337,18-32 (Philoponus, 
On Aristotle Posterior Analytics 2; tr. O. Goldin, Bloomsbury 2014, p. 19). 

360 Ep. 234, 2, 12-13 (Courtonne, p. 43; LCL 243, p. 375). 
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Is it possible that Basil says that incomprehensibility can be the object of 
sensual perception? As we have seen above, in the context of the presented 
demonstrative procedure, Aristotle uses the term ato0r|oi<; as perceptual 
understanding, which has universal validity. If we understand Basil’s ex¬ 
pression this way, we can understand the perception of incomprehensibility 
as a kind of the universal grasp of the characteristic feature of God. The 
use of this term also escapes the suggestion that incomprehensibility can 
be the object of conceptual understanding, which is the grasp of essence. 
Therefore, if Basil indeed meant to use this term in Aristotle’s sense, he was 
very precise in saying that we can grasp incomprehensibility in a universal 
manner, but it is a kind of perception, not comprehension. In other words, 
we can see with some certainty that comprehension of God is impossible. 

3.2.2 Faith and understanding 

Another problem of Basil’s answer to Amphilochus is the question of how 
to understand faith and its relation to understanding. Having admitted that 
one can know that God exists, but His essence is beyond understanding, 
he asks: 

“How then am I saved? Through faith. And it is faith enough to know that God 
is, not what He is, and that He is a rewarder of those who seek Him .” 361 

Basil uses here the same distinction between “that is” (on eoxiv) and “what 
is” (it eon) in the context of the knowledge sufficient to have faith. He re¬ 
fers to Hebrews 11:6, where the belief in the existence of God is presented 
as needed to approach God and receive the reward. 362 Basil returns to the 
problem of faith and after quoting the Gospel (9:28), he says: 

“Thus worship follows faith, and faith is strengthened by power. But if you say 
that he who believes also understands, from what he believes, from this also he 
understands; or even the reverse, from what he understands, from this also he 


361 Ep. 234, 2, 10-12. rick; obv ora^opat; Ata xrjq jiiaxsax;. IFctu; 5s aniapKiiq 
si5svat on saxiv 6 ©so<;, onyi n son, Kai ton; skI/ixoucjiv avxov |t,to0a7to86xr|<; 
yivsxat (Courtonne, p. 43; LCL 243, p. 375). 

362 This is actually a paraphrase of the original text, and it also resembles other 
fragments of the Holy Scripture, cf. A. Radde-Gallwitz, op. cit., p. 125. 
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believes. But we understand God from His power. Therefore we believe in Him 
whom we understand, and we worship Him in whom we believe.” 363 

The interpretation of Hebrews 11:6 has led to a conclusion that worship fol¬ 
lows faith, but why in the next phrase does Basil contrast it with the statement 
that it is the understanding that follows faith, and why it is put in the manner 
of a discussion, since it starts with “if you say”? This actually is but another 
paraphrase of the Biblical text of Isaiah 7:9, which in the Septuagint version 
claims: pf] 7tioxEt)or|Te, ov>5e pf] cruvifjxE (if you believe not, neither will you 
understand). 364 Therefore, Basil evokes here another fragment of the Holy 
Scripture, which seems to contradict the one that has been quoted previ¬ 
ously. It is evident that this fragment supports the Eunomian position that 
the knowledge of the essence is necessary since understanding is the outcome 
of faith. Basil tries somehow to combine worship with understanding in the 
last sentence of this passage, but since such explanation is not sufficient, he 
continues the topic in the next letter by asking what is first: knowledge or 
faith. 365 Although it could seem confusing, the answer is clear: 

“Generally, in the sciences, faith goes before knowledge, but in our own teaching, 
even if someone says that knowledge must exist before faith, we do not disagree - 
knowledge, however, commensurate with human comprehension.” 366 

In the sciences (eni xoiv pa0r|pdxcov), belief must go before knowledge, be¬ 
cause at the beginning of the process of gaining knowledge one must accept 


363 Ep. 234, 3, 15-21. Ohxctx; r| psv 7tpoc>icuvr|c>ic; xfj 7tioxsi dKoLovfisi, p 5s 7tiaxic 
and Suvapsax; (3s(3aioi)xai. Ei 5s Lsysic; xov Tnoxshovxa real ytvraaicsiv, acp’ a>v 
7naxshsi cuto xobxcov icai yivcbaKsi- rj icai dva7taLiv cup’ rav yivcboKst cuto xohxcov 
Kai 7tic>Tsi)si. rtvcbaicopsv 6s sk xfj<; SuvapEOK xov ©sov. "Hots Ttiaxsbopsv psv 
xeb yvcoaOsvxi, 7tpoaicuvo'upsv 6s xeb 7naxsn0svxi (Courtonne, pp. 43-44; LCL 
243, p. 377). 

364 Verse is translated this way only in Septuagint. In Vulgate, it has a different 
meaning: nisi credideritis, non permanebitis (if you believe not, you will not 
stand firm at all). 

365 Courtonne notes that the letters to Amphilochus 233-236 had been probably 
a single memorandum which was later divided according to the questions and 
answers (Courtonne, op. cit., vol. 3, p. 39). 

366 Ep. 235, 1, 12-14 'Hpsk; 6s Lsyopsv oxi Ka06Lox> psv siti xebv pa0t|paxcov jtieme; 
yvebasax; 7tpor|ysixai- siti 5s xox> ica0’ f|P&? 7oyou, icav ^.syfl xn; JtpoKaxapxsiv xqv 
yvebotv xfj<; 7tioxsco<;, oh 8ia(psp6ps0a (yvcboiv psvxoi xqv xfj av0pco7tivii Kaxa^qipsi 
cruppsxpov) (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 44; LCL 243, pp. 377-379). 
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the truth which he acquired, he must be convinced that it is true. Basil does 
not speak here about faith in the sense of believing in the truth about God 
which comes from the Scripture. He rather describes the general mode 
of acquiring knowledge which is present in all investigations. So this is 
rather a belief, than faith. To understand, for example, the Pythagorean 
Theorem, one must have heard about it and accept the formula as true. He 
must be convinced that it is true what he has heard to start the process of 
demonstration which leads to understanding. The difference is that at the 
beginning one accepts it as true because of the authority of someone else, 
and in the end, when one has understood the theorem, one accepts the 
truth by the authority of one’s own reason. We can see that Basil presents 
here the process of demonstration similar to the above-presented passage 
from “that is” to “what is,” from the partial or imperfect admittance of the 
truth to the perfect grasp of the essence of the thing, which can be shown 
by demonstration. Such description of the process of learning goes deep in 
the ancient tradition. We can find its traces in the famous allegory of the 
cave from Plato’s Republic. The first step on the way of going out of the 
cave, the moment of philosophical conversion, is turning away from the 
shadows to the perception of the sensual things itself. This is the moment 
“when one was freed and suddenly compelled to stand up, turn his neck 
around, walk, and look up toward the light...” 367 Turning towards true 
sensual objects is described as turning from siiccxaioi to niaziq, and belief is 
necessary to start upon the road which finally leads to the true knowledge 
of the ideas (v6r|on;) - the objects in sunlight outside of the cave. 

Plato’s famous allegory was a lesson which was developed by its readers 
and interpreters, but we also have the testimony that it was known and well 
understood by the Church Fathers. Probably the best example is Augustine, 
who frequently referred to the fragment of Isaiah 7:9. 368 It can be clearly 
seen in the fragment of De quantitate animae, where Augustine explains 


367 Resp. 514 A-516 C (tr. C.D.C. Reeve, Cambridge 2004, p. 207). 

368 In case of St Augustine, the faith is also very often treated as religious one, 
while he frequently uses credere in meaning of natural belief necessary to 
obtain intelligere - understanding. Cf. T. St^pien, Nisi credideritis, non intel- 
ligetis -Belief as a Form of Natural Cognition in Writings of St Augustine’s, 
Studia Pelplinskie vol. XLIX (2016), pp. 287-300. 
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to Evodius how can we obtain the knowledge in geometry. He makes a 
distinction between trusting the word of another and trusting our own 
reason. For some persons, it suffices to accept someone else’s word because 
it saves time and effort. But the long road of reading and learning, which 
goes through many sophisms and “swamp or errors,” finally leads to the 
situation when one has the right and certain reason, free from falsehood 
and confirmed in truth. 369 The difficult road to the true knowledge is very 
much similar here to the painful process of going out of the cave from the 
Republic. This also resembles what Basil means by referring to grammar: 

“For in the sciences one must first take it on faith that the letter spoken is alpha, 
and later, having learned the characters and their pronunciations, grasp also the 
exact notion (Kaxavor|aiv) of the force of such letter.” 370 


369 Augustinus, De quantitate animae I, 7, 12. “To trust the word of another is 
one thing; to trust our own reason is a different thing ( Aliud est enim cum 
auctoritati credimus, aliud cum rationi); to take something on authority is a 
great timesaver and involves no toil. If this way has any attraction for you, 
you may read in the extensive writings of great and good men what they 
thought should be said about these subjects as a safe and easy guide for the 
unlearned; and these men aimed at securing the confidence of persons whose 
minds, being either too slow or too occupied, could find no other safe road 
to truth. Such persons, whose number is very great, if they wish to grasp the 
truth by reason, are easily taken in by sophisms that land them in the swamp 
of error from which they never or only with difficulty succeed in emerging 
and extricating themselves. For these, then, it is a decided advantage to trust a 
most reliable authority (excellentissimae auctoritati credere) and to shape their 
conduct according to it. If you think that such a way is safer, I shall not only 
offer no resistance, but shall thoroughly approve. But, if you cannot bridle 
your eager conviction of coming to the truth by reason (persuasisti ratione 
pervenire ad veritatem), you must be prepared for long, hard, and circuitous 
riding, pursuing the path where reason beckons - that reason alone which 
is worthy of the name, that is, right reason (vera ratio). Not only is it right, 
but it is also sure (certa) and free from every semblance of falsehood, if man 
can ever attain to that state where no false argument or specious pretext can 
make him betray the truth” (Trape, vol. III/2, pp. 31-32; tr. J.J. MacMahon, 
pp. 71-72). 

370 Ep. 235, 1, 5-9. 'Ejti psv yap xcov paGxipdxcov 7noxsxiaai Ssi 7tpcoxov on a7(pa 
7eysxat ical, paGovxa xovx; xapaKxfjpac; Kai xijv sKxpcbvriaiv, uoxspov 7aPstv xai 
xfyv dKptpfj Kaxavorioiv xfj<; Suvdpsax; xoxi oxoiysioxi (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 44; 
LCL 243, p. 379). 
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For Basil, just like for Augustine, this is the description of the process of learn¬ 
ing, but this procedure taken from sciences (|ia0r||idTKiv) is different from the 
way in which we acquire the knowledge of God, where knowledge also could 
precede faith. Referring to the Romans 1:20, he says that first thing which 
we have is the notion of the existence of God (lj ewoiot lj 7tepi xou oil eoxi) 
which we can have from his works. Those are invisible things (id dopotra), 
which are manifested in the creation of the world. Since we know that God is 
Creator, we also accept him as our Lord, which leads to worship. Therefore, 
at the end of the passage, he gives the order of these acts: 

1. Knowledge of the existence of God. 

2. Faith follows that knowledge (accepting that He is our Ford). 

3. Worship follows faith. 371 

It is worth reminding what Basil said in the previous fragment: that knowl¬ 
edge can be situated before faith in this process, but it must be “commen¬ 
surate with human comprehension” (dvBpomivri KaxaLij\|/et oupiieipov). This 
measure of comprehension expands only to the limit of knowing that God 
does exist; what is above, it lies beyond human intellect. 

After the full description of the ways in which we can obtain the knowl¬ 
edge of God, Basil comes back to the meaning of the word “knowledge” 
which has many significations (7toM)OT||i6v eon). The main objection is that 
Eunomians thought up the paradox which relies on understanding knowl¬ 
edge only in one universal (kcx06Lou) way. 372 But a thing may be known 
in different aspects with respect to (Kata): number, size, power, manner of 
subsistence, time of generation, and substance. 373 Basil also shows that such 


371 Ep. 235, 1, 5-9. 'Ev 8s xfj 7tspi ©sou 7tiaxsi ijysixat |j,sv ij swota i) 7tspi tou on 
soil ©so?, xai3xr|v 8s sk xcbv 8r||j,iox>pyr||j,dxcov oovdyogsv. Xocpov yap Kai Suvaiov 
Kai ayaOov Kai 7tavxa axixori xa aopaxa and xrjq xod Koapou Kxiasco? voodvxs? 
s7ayivci)0KO|j,sv. Oi5xco Sf) Kai Asa7toxr|v sanxcov adxov Kaxa SsyopsOa. 'E7isi8fi 
yap 7tavxo? psv xou Koopou 8r||j,iox>py6<; 6 ©so<;, pspoi; 8s Koopou xypisvc;, Kai ij|J.wv 
apa 8r||jioxipy6<; 6 ©so<;. Tauxr| xfj yvcbasi ij nianq aKo>.oxi0si Kai xoiauxi; 7tioxsi 
ij 7xpo0Ki)vi'|0i(; (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 44; LCL 243, p. 379). 

372 Ep. 235, 2, 1-5 (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 45; LCL 243, p. 379). 

373 Ep. 235, 2, 5-9. xo 8 s Kaxa psys0o<;, xo 8 s Kaxa Suvagiv, xo 8 s Kaxa xov xpo7tov xfj? 
xmap^sco?, xo 8 s Kaxa xov ypovov xfj? yswijosco?, xo 8s Kax’ ouoiav (Courtonne, 
vol. 3, p.’45; LCL 243, p. 379). 
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various meanings of the term “knowledge” are used in the Holy Scripture, 
but Eunomians “pushing all those things aside, reduce knowledge to one 
significance, the contemplation of the very substance of God.” 374 The exam¬ 
ples of two paradoxes of knowing the sand, and knowing Timothy, show 
that such a distinction of the various aspects of knowing is present in our 
cognition of sensual objects, and one may claim that one both knows and 
is ignorant of a thing in different aspects. Therefore, the final answer given 
by Basil is that we must know what can be known about God, but we must 
not go further claiming that we know what cannot be known: 

“But our position is that we confess that we know what is knowable about God, 
and yet to “know” anything, on the other hand that escapes our comprehension 
is impossible.” 375 

3.3 You are like the Samaritans... 

Since the letters commented above were probably a single letter in the form 
of a memorandum (v»7to|tvr|OTiK6v), which was circulated among the Or¬ 
thodox, we can assume that Gregory of Nyssa knew its content. But in the 
third book of Contra Eunomium , which he wrote after Basil’s death, he felt 
that it was necessary to comment on the same paradox of worshiping the 
unknown. Perhaps, Eunomians were still active at that time, or perhaps he 
thought that some additions must be made to Basil’s position. After a long 
comment on the passage from Proverbs 8,22, which was the Biblical basis 
for Eunomius’ argument concerning the created nature of the Son, 376 he 
discusses the misunderstanding of being only-begotten and offspring by his 
opponent. 377 Then, Gregory begins a long passage on incomprehensibility 
of God, which is a side path of his demonstration, since coming back to the 
discussion of the meaning of the term “offspring,” he says: “The argument, 


374 Ep. 235, 3, 23-25. Oi 8s roxvxa tabia 7tapcoa&|j,svoi siti sv ar||j,aiv6|j,svov nyy 
yvcoaiv sXkouoi, tijv Gscopiav aiJTfji; rob ©sob Tfj<; obaiou; (Courtonne, vol. 3, 
p. 46; LCL 243, pp. 383-385). 

375 Ep. 235, 2, 13-15. AX/7 ijgslc; siSsvai psv 6p,oXoyob|jsv to yvcoaxov rob ©sob, 
siSsvai 8s ti 7idX.iv 6 siccpsbysi f||rwv njv KaxdXrmnv (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 45; 
LCL 243, p. 381). 

376 CE III, 1, 4-65 (GNO II, 4-27). 

377 CE III, 1, 66-102 (GNO II, 27-38). 
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however, has gone beyond what was intended, by following the continual 
sequence of conclusions.” 378 

In this fragment, Gregory unwinds an extensive argument with much 
more radical claims on incomprehensibility of God than we have observed 
in the answer given by Basil. He starts with the statement that there is no 
interpretation (gpprivsiav), outline (ttJtoypatpijv), or explanation (s^f|yr|oiv) of 
the essence of God, and he can only affirm that “it is not possible to grasp 
what is in its infinite nature (ctopioiov tpuoiv) in any concept (gjuvoiq).” 379 
Referring to Psalm (144/145:3,5), he says that since the things about God 
are endless, His essence is even more infinite and, therefore, it cannot be 
limited in any way. 380 By means of nouns and verbs, we grasp the meaning 
of an object, and it is a kind of an enclosure and limitation. Therefore, there 
is no name that can grasp the incomprehensible (djtepllr)7tiov) and no word 
to announce the inexpressible (dv£K<pcbvr|Tov). Naming is impossible when 
we speak of an object that is infinite by nature and, therefore, “Divinity 
is greater and higher than names can signify.” 381 Infinity and lack of any 
limitation is crucial here because it is the core of Gregory’s counterargu¬ 
ments in the next passages. 

These claims on the incomprehensibility and inexpressibility of the es¬ 
sence of God are an introduction to presenting an objection to Eunomians, 
which ridicules the ignorance of the Orthodox by saying: “ You worship you 
know not what, if we do not know the essence of what we worship.” 382 In 


378 CE III, 1, 111. ’AXXa yap siti n’X.sov 7tapr|vsx0r| tcov jtpoKsipsvcov 6 Xoyoq, toi<; 
asi Kara to <xk6Aou0ov s(psnpK5KO|isvoic; s7TO|jsvo<; (GNO II, 41, 20-23; tr. Hall, 
p. 64). 

379 CE III, 1, 103. oil ouk soil to aopiGTov Kata njv cpuaiv sravoia Tivi pr||idTcov 
8iaZ.r|(p0fjvai (GNO II, 38, 19-21; tr. Hall, p. 63). 

380 CE III, 1, 104. si 5s tci 7ispi adtov cuisp&TCOTa, 7toW) paD-ov adroi; sksivoi; hot’ 
odaiav 6 ti jiots Kai scmv ot)5svi opcp hot’ ot)5sv pspo<; 5ta/.ap|3dvsTai (GNO II, 
38,24-26). 

381 CE III, 1, 105. KpsiTTov sou Kai i3v|/r|>.6Tspov Tfjq ovopaoTiKfji; aiipaaiai; to 0sTov 
(GNO II, 39, 4-5; tr. S.G. Hall, p. 63). 

382 CE III, 1,105.' Ypst<; 7ipoaKT>vsiTS 6 ot>k o’iSaTS, si njv oixriav tod jipoaKuvoupsvov 
ouk oi5apsv (GNO II, 39, 13-14; tr. Hall, p. 63). In his translation, Hall con¬ 
stantly refers to onoia as “being,” or in this case “essential being,” but since 
the whole argument concerns the knowledge of the essence, I changed “being” 
to “substance” in my quotations. 
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this case, the accusation is not put forth in the form of a question but rather 
in the form of a statement, which is the conclusion of the paradox, and it 
confirms that its goal was to reduce two possible answers to the claim that 
the Orthodox do not know what they worship. It is also noticeable that 
in this passage, Gregory does not quote Eunomius, because this paradox 
does not appear in Liber apologeticus, and it is unlikely that it was present 
in the lost fragments of Apologia apologiae. 

In his answer, Gregory first argues that since the Orthodox know what 
can be known of God, they do know what they worship. He evokes the 
fragment of Romans 11:33 saying that according to Paul not only the judge¬ 
ments of God are impossible to trace, but also the paths of knowledge are 
inaccessible. He explains: 

“It was this, we suppose, the Apostle intended to indicate when he said that the 
ways which lead to the incomprehensible are ‘past finding out’, meaning by this 
expression that this knowledge is inaccessible to human thinking, and that none 
has yet set his mind upon such an intellectual journey, or indicated any trace or 
sign of an approach to apprehending the incomprehensible.” 383 

The only lesson that could be learned from Paul’s words is that the essence 
of God is beyond any human concept and knowledge. This fragment could 
be read as a comment on Basil’s words that the only knowledge that we can 
have of God is His incomprehensibility, and for Gregory, the knowledge of 
incomprehensibility is sufficient to claim that “We know what we worship”: 

“For this reason we affirm in our own selves the ridiculed doctrine, confessing 
ourselves not up to the knowledge which exceeds knowledge, and we say that we 
truly worship what we know.” 384 


383 CE III, 1, 107. xouxo yap ijyohpsGa xov outoaxoXov appavat PonXopevov 
dvs/pxvidaxoix; si7tstv xa<; 68oi)<; oil 7tpo<; xo aicaxd>.r|Jtxov (psponot, 8sucvuvxa 8ta 
xffe ^.s^sax; oxt dvs7ti(3ax6<; saxt ?i.oyic>|ioic; dv0pco7tivot<; ij yvcoaiq sksIvti, icai ohrao 
xtq s7tsaxr|(jsv sauxot) xf|v 8tavoiav xfj xoiax>xr| xofi W>you 7topsI<x, otixs xt lyyoc, oiixs 
aiipstov KaxaAr|7ixucfj(; g(po8on xou; cAijTrroic; Evsaripdvaxo (GNO II, 40, 1-8; tr. 
Hall, p. 63). 

384 CE III, 1, 108. xai 8ta xobxo (3E(3atot)pev sv ijptv amok; xo Kaxax^sxia^opEvov 
8oypa, opo^oyohvxEq eWixxoxk; sivai icaxd xfjv yvcoatv xcov djtspPaivovxcov xqv 
yvcootv, xai Ttpoaieuvstv (papsv dAr|0doq 07tsp otSapsv (GNO II, 40, 16-20; tr. 
Hall, p. 64). 
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Gregory, like Basil, confirms that we know the things about God, that is 
in this case His glory and height and from that we can only deduce His 
unimaginable greatness, 385 while Basil rather thought that the outcome of 
cognition through attributes is God’s existence. Gregory of Nyssa wants to 
say that Eunomians only thinks that they know what they worship, while 
they are truly ignoramuses who do not want to admit their ignorance. 
Therefore, the truth and worship are on the Orthodox side, and Gregory 
turns their own argument against them by making an exegesis of the passage 
from John 4:22. The Samaritans were accused by the Lord of worshiping 
what they do not know because they imagined God as being tied to a certain 
place, and residing physically on the mountain on which they had their cult: 

“The Samaritans, thinking that the Divinity was contained in some local limits, 
were rebuked by the words they heard: <You worship what you do not know, and 
the worship directed at God becomes unprofitable for you, for a god who is held 
to reside in a particular place is not God.>” 386 

Therefore, Gregory calls Eunomians “modern Samaritans” (veotx; 
Sapapeixa^), who by using the word “unbegottenness” as referring to the 
essence of God and enclosing it in a human concept, put a limit to it, 
or rather “restrict the divine substance to a sort of locality.” Therefore, 
Eunomians, while claiming the knowledge, are ignorant because they do 
not know that “the infinity of God surpasses every verbal connotation or 
definition.” 387 While the Samaritans were wrong in limiting the presence 
of God to one place, “new Samaritans” are wrong in limiting the essence 
of God to one concept of human intellect. 388 


385 CEIII, 1, 109 (GNO II, 40, 21-22). 

386 CE III, 1, 110. cb<; yap xojukt) xxvi 7ispiypa(pf) ro OsTov 7tspisxsa9ai Xapapsixai 
vopi^oviEi; s7rsxipLT|0v|ooiv 8i’ 6v iiKouaav on IIpoaKuvsTxs 6 ouk oidaxs, Kai 
dvovr|TO<; yivsxai uplv f) Xaxpeia r| 7ipo<; 9sov |3>.s7ioocTa, 0so<; yap xo7icp xxvi 
Ka0iSpuo0ai vopi^opEvcx; 0so<; ouk saxxv (GNO II, 41, 8-12; tr. Hall, p. 64). 

387 CE III, 1,110 oi5xco<; av sir| Kupiax; Kai 7ipo<; xou<; vsou<; Eapapsixai; eoteiv oxi xcp 
ovogaxi xfj? ayswr|CHa<; oiov xivi xomp 7tspist2,fj(p0at xf|V 0siav ouoiav xmovoouvxs:; 
IlpoGKuvEixs 5 ouk oidaxs (GNO II, 41, 13-16; tr. Hall, p. 64). 

388 Cf. Ch. M. Stang, Negative Theology from Gregory of Nyssa to Dionysius 
the Areopagite, in: The Wiley Blackwell Companion to Christian Mysticism, 
ed. J.M. Lang, Oxford 2013, p. 169. 
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In their attempts to answer the sophism or paradox of Eunomians, both 
Basil and Gregory try to specify what kind of the knowledge of God is suf¬ 
ficient for the Orthodox to claim that they know the one who they worship. 
Those answers were coined in specific circumstances of Anomean claims 
that “ingeneracy” is the term which expresses and fully describes the essence 
of God. However, those claims were not made merely to investigate what 
knowledge of God human intellect can have. They were used as a tool to 
demonstrate that the Son of God has a different - created - essence. Al¬ 
though Eunomians claimed that, thanks to “ingeneracy” we can know the 
essence of God, they were very unclear in their explanation what exactly is 
the essence of God expressed by this positive feature named with a negative 
term. Therefore, while claiming the knowledge of the essence, they could 
not formulate this knowledge, since they realized that the knowledge of God 
cannot be explained in the mode similar to other “more comprehensible” 
objects. It seems that Aetius realized that human cognition has its limits, 
but as the analysis of Syntagmation has shown, he extended those limits to 
the unclear grasp of the essence as “ingeneracy.” 

In the answers given by Basil and Gregory, we can see a conviction that 
Eunomian claims are not only improper as leading to wrong conclusion 
about the nature of the Son of God, but they deemed their position as simply 
unsustainable and wrong. The substance of God must remain unknown 
since human intellect is unable to make any concept of it. However, we can 
also see certain gradation of the arguments in the answers of Cappadocians. 
Basil in a more technical way expresses that we can understand that the 
substance of God exists (KaiaAi|\|na<; oil eoiiv f] ouoia), and thus we can 
have a kind of the perception of incomprehensibility (ij at(70r|(7i<; atuou xrjc; 
ciK(XTcAr|i|n(X(;). So, the knowledge of God, which is sufficient to worship, 
is the recognition of the existence of God that man gains from His works. 
Gregory goes further by saying that the attributes of God inform us rather 
about Him being totally beyond our understanding, and, therefore, to know 
God means simply to recognize His total incomprehensibility. 
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4. Ousia and Energeia (Substance and 
Activity) 


The main topic of Eunomius’ Liber apologeticus (Apology) is to argue that 
generation of the Son of God is in fact creation, and, therefore, His substance 
is different from that of the Father. This thesis can be demonstrated by the 
fact that we can conceive the essence of God, that is we can know this essence 
as ingenerate. Those statements are exactly the same as what we have seen in 
Syntagmation by Aetius, but because of the dialectical austerity of this work, 
it remained relatively unknown, whereas the Apology of Aetius’ disciple was 
commonly read as a main expression of Anomean’s beliefs. Eunomius not 
only puts them in a more comprehensible manner, but he proposes a specific 
theological methodology to demonstrate his view. However, one can argue 
that ingeneracy is the essence of God only when we can show that any grasp 
of this essence is possible. If we cannot know the essence of God, any effec¬ 
tive demonstration of the created nature of the Son is impossible, because 
there is no reason to discern whether the essences of the Father and the Son 
are different. Therefore, in Liber apologeticus, the question of the knowledge 
of God once again plays the leading role. As we have seen in the previous 
chapters, the main goal of Anomean missionary activity was to convince 
the Orthodox that they must know the essence to be able to worship God 
properly. But it must be demonstrated that such cognition is possible and 
how can we achieve it. Therefore, Eunomius puts forward his theological 
method (or methods) in his writings, and in his approach to theology, the 
distinction between substance and activity is of utmost importance. 

4.1 Eunomius and the two ways of theology 

The way of how Eunomius wants to defend the Anomean teaching is re¬ 
flected in the structure of Liber apologeticus. The first approach makes 
us look at the beginning of the work, where he presents the way how he 
wants to make his exposition. He refers to the short Trinitarian Creed 
composed of three sections, which he has taken from the Fathers. 389 This 


389 LA 5, 1-8 (Vaggione, p. 38). 
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text was based on 1 Cor. 8:6, and we know from Basil that it was presented 
by Arius as a token of his faith to bishop Alexander of Alexandria. 390 So 
he proposes, as the basis of his defence, the short text which, as Eunomius 
says, can be accepted by all who want to call themselves Christians. 391 His 
method and the structure of the work would then follow the text of the 
creed, which presents Eunomius’ opinions and arguments regarding its 
contents. Therefore, the structure of Liber apologeticus can be presented 
as following the arguments on the three persons of the Trinity, with a sum¬ 
mary and conclusion at the end. 392 

However, R.P. Vaggione notes that: “Yet, while this analysis clearly does 
reflect the external structure of the Apology, in other ways it is less adequate 
as a full expression of Eunomius’ meaning.” 393 In the middle of the text, we 
find that he introduces a method (or methods) which he wants to follow in 
a more technical fashion: 

“There are two roads marked out to us for the discovery of what we seek - one is 
that by which we examine the actual essences and with clear and unadulterated 
reasoning about them make a judgement on each; the other is an enquiry by means 
of the activities, whereby we distinguish the essence on the basis of its products 
and completed works - and neither of the ways mentioned is able to bring out any 
apparent similarity of essence.” 394 

This fragment is for R.P. Vaggione a basis of recognizing the structure of 
Eunomius’ work in a new way since it: “In some ways this might almost be 
taken as a summary of the contents of the treatise.” 395 Therefore, the first 
part of the work after introduction would comprise chapters 7 to 20, which 
describe the first way. After that, Eunomius puts forth his explanation of 


390 Con. Eun. I, 4 (SC 299, pp. 162-163). 

391 LA 6, 1-4 (Vaggione, p. 38). 

392 This structure is presented by R.P. Vaggione, Introduction in: Eunomius, The 
Extant Works, Oxford 1987, p. 11. 

393 Ibid., p. 11. 

394 LA 20, 5-10. 8x>siv yap f]|iiv xsxpr|svcov o8cov x7io<; xr|v iq|xox>|j,svcov supsoiv, pia<; 
psv KaO'fjv xa<; ouoiai; ainaq 87uaK07ioi3|j,svoi, ica0apcp xco 7ispi auxcov Loycp xqv 
SKdaxov 7ioioi>gs0a xpioiv, Oazspaq 8s xfjq 8ia xcov svspysicov e^exaaewq, rjv sk xcov 
8r||iiox>pyr||idxcov icai xdiv d7toxsLso|j,dxcov iSaxpivogsv, of)8sxspav xcov sipr||xsvcov 
eupsiv Epcpaivopsvriv xfyv xfjc ouoiai; 6poioxr|xa 8uvaxov (Vaggione, pp. 58-59). 

395 R.P. Vaggione, Introduction, in: Eunomius, The Extant Works, Oxford 1987, 

p. 11. 
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the two ways. The second part would comprise chapters 20 to 26, which 
is followed by a summary, conclusion, and appendix. 396 R.P. Vaggione calls 
those two methods a priori and a posteriori since the first one begins with 
an analysis of the essences revealed by names (aysvvr|xoi;, yEvvsruicx), which 
leads to the understanding of the activities of the Persons, and the second 
one begins with the activities and concludes in the identification of essenc¬ 
es. 397 But can we say that the second way of dividing the structure of Liber 
apologeticus was indeed more important for Eunomius himself, or he only 
accidentally explains his methodology, while the explanation of the simple 
creed is more important? 

The importance of the two methods of theology for Eunomius is con¬ 
firmed by his Apologia Apologiae, which unfortunately has been preserved 
only in fragments quoted by Gregory of Nyssa in his Contra Eunomium. 
Gregory also recognizes those two methods as playing the key role in Eu¬ 
nomius’ theology, since he calls them the system, or the “technology of 
blasphemy” (x£xvoA,oyfa xiqg piaocpqpiai;). 398 A long fragment quoted by 
Gregory begins with the statement: 

“Our whole doctrine is summed up in the highest and principal substance, in the 
substance which exists through it but before all others, and in the substance which 
is third in terms of origin and the activity which produced it. This same order is 
revealed whether we consider the substances themselves or approach them through 
their characteristic activities.” 399 


396 Ibid., p. 12. 

397 Ibid., p. 11. Naming the two ways “a priori” and “a posteriori” is not very 
accurate. Since both substances and activities cannot be identified by experi¬ 
ence, none of them can be truly a posteriori. Those ways correspond to what 
in Medieval theology was named argumentation “propter quid” - from cause 
to effects, or “quia” - from effects to cause. 

398 CE I, 155, 1 (GNO I, 73, 16). 

399 CE I, 151, 1-10. na<; 6 xcov ica0’ fipai; 8oypdxcov at>pjt7r|po'uxai Xbyoq sk xs xfjq 
avcoxaxco icai Kt>picoxaxr|<; ot)cna<; icai sk xfj<; 8t’ SKsivr|v psv u5(xr|<; psx’ sKsivr|v 
5s 7tdvxcov xcov alAcov 7tpcoxsuo'U0r|<; Kai xpixr|<; ys xfjq pr|5spia psv xoikcov 
cxuvxaxxopsvrn;, alia xfj psv 5ta xriv aixfav, xfj 5s 5ta xf)v svspystav Ka0’ r]v 
ysyovsv tmoxaxxopsvrn;, cxupjtspt7ap|3avopsvcov 5r|>.a5fi 7tpo<; xriv xou 7tavxo<; 
l-oyou cm|j,7i7f|pcoc>iv Kai xcov xai<; odoiatc; 7taps7to|j,svcov svspysicov Kai xcov xauxaic; 
7tpoocpDcov ovopaxcov (GNO I, 71, 28-72,10; tr. Hall, p. 57). As I noted above, 
S.G. Hall constantly translates ohcrta as “being”; in my quotation of his trans¬ 
lations, I change “being” to “substance” for clarity of the discussed issues. 
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In this fragment, Eunomius once again returns to the two methods of the¬ 
ology, but he adds some explanations. In the following verses, he claims 
that each of the persons of the Trinity must be perceived as an absolutely 
simple substance and, therefore, their activity must be simple. He also 
systematically explains that their activities can be defined by the effects 
which they produce: 

“since the activities are defined at the same time as their works, and the works 
match the activities of those who effected them, there is surely every necessity both 
that the activities accompanying each of the substances are lesser and greater, and 
that some occupy the first and others the second rank, and in sum that they reach 
the same degree of difference as their works reach.” 400 

The work (spycov) which reveals activity and helps to discern various types 
of activities, which was also mentioned in Liber apologeticus, now has 
its place in a systematic exposition of the theological method. Eunomius 
is convinced that it also helps to discern different levels of activities, and, 
therefore, it is possible recognize different substances of the Divine Persons. 
He also insists on the substances having primary activities, which are helpful 
in grading the Persons without mixing them together: 

“...should any dispute arise about the substances, to base their belief about what 
is being demonstrated and the resolution of disputed points on the primary activi¬ 
ties peculiar to the substances, and to resolve any doubt about the activities with 
reference to the substances, and to reckon it surely more fitting and generally more 
accomplished to descend from primary to secondary things.” 401 

This long quotation of Gregory helps us to understand that Eunomius has a 
great confidence in his methods of theology. As we will see, Basil’s criticism 
primarily undermined the first way (from substance to activity), since he 


400 CE I, 152, 3-10. rs Kai voou|tsvr|<; Kata xiyv i8iav a^iav, au|t7tspiypacpo|tsvcov 
8s xoic; spyou; xcov svspysuov, Kai xcov spycov xaic; xcov spyaaapsvcov svspysiau; 
7tapa|isxpou|tsvcov, avayicri 8r|7tou 7taaa Kai xa<; sKdaxp xcov ouauov s7topsva<; 
svspysiai; sXdxxoxx; xs Kai psi^oui; sivat, Kai xac; psv 7tp6xr|v xac; 8s 8suxspav 
S7tsxstv xa^tv, auvolcoq xs si7tsiv 7tpo<; xoaauxr|v s^ucvsiaBai 8tacpopav, 7tpo<; 
oroknyv av s^tKvfjxai xa spya- (GNO I, 72, 12-20; tr. Hall, p. 57). 

401 CE 1, 154, 6-13. si psv 7tspi xatc; oiiaiau; kivoixo xk; d|tcpiapf|xr|au;, sk xcov jtpc'oxcov 
Kai Ttpoasycov xak; ouoiaic; svspysuov 7toisia0at xcov 8sucvupsvcov xf)v 7tioxiv Kai 
xcov apcptaprixoupsvcov xf)v 8ux?axnv, xf|V 8s srei xak; svspysiau; apcptpoWav 8iaH>siv 
sk xcov ouauov, dp|to8uoxspav ys iriyv Ka i T °i<; jtaaiv avuaipcoxspav iiysia0ai xf)v 
d7to xcov 7tpcbxcov sni xa 8suxspa Ka0o8ov (GNO I, 73, 8-15; Hall, p. 58). 
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concentrated on the impossibility of having any knowledge of the essence 
based on the term “ungenerated.” Therefore, in Apologia Apologiae, Euno- 
mius tries somehow to combine the two ways, but he mostly underlines the 
second way (from activity to substance) adding to it the point of defining 
activities according to their effects. 

Nevertheless, it can be seen that the distinction between substance and 
activity plays the central role in Eunomius’ theology, and in obtaining the 
knowledge of God. Therefore, to understand better his claims about the 
possibility of knowing the essence of God, we must turn to the sources 
of the distinction between substance and activity which were available to 
Eunomius. It is also necessary to look for earlier uses of this distinction as 
a theological method. 

4.2 The philosophical sources of outria and £V£py£ia 

Although almost all scholars agree that Eunomius, just like Aetius, used 
Greek philosophy in his teaching, but there is still no clear answer to the 
question as to the extent of such influence. The question is even more 
complicated as regards the sources of Eunomius’ understanding of sub¬ 
stance and activity. The standard approach follows the accusations which 
were made by his opponents, who frequently pointed out that he uses the 
Aristotelian language and concepts. 402 Basil and Gregory frequently point 
out that Eunomius uses Aristotle’s concepts, and Basil even recognized 
that at some point, he referred to Categories. 403 There are also similar 
accusations addressed against Anomeans by historians. 404 But those ac¬ 
cusations of relying too much on Aristotle and philosophical works were 
made on both sides. Therefore, scholars are very cautious in admitting 
that Anomeans could be named Peripatetics. 405 M.R. Barnes also put in 


402 M.R. Barnes presents the discussion on the sources of Eunomius’ use of activ¬ 
ity: cf. The Background and Use of Eunomius’ Causal Language, in: Arianism 
after Arias, ed. M.R. Barnes, D.EE Williams, Edinburgh 1993, p. 222. 

403 Cf., Basil, Con. Eun. I, 5, 43-45 (SC 299, pp. 172-174). 

404 Cf., Ephphanius, Panarion 76. 2. 2 (GCS 37, pp. 342-343); Scocrates Scho- 
lasticus, HE IV, 7 (GCS NF 1, pp. 332-334). 

405 M. Ludlow notes that: “...it is difficult to conclude that Aristotelianism was 
uniformly characteristic or distinctive of Aetius, Eunomius and their followers.” 
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doubt Aristotle’s influence on Eunomius’ concept of activity by pointing 
out that the Anomean does not use EVEpysta with the related term 5i3va|ii<;, 
and, therefore, the sources of his theology must be looked for elsewhere. 406 
As we will see below, the use of EVEpyetot in the context of capacity is only 
one of many which the Stagirite exploits in his writings. I would like to 
underline that the term was coined by Aristotle, and it was used both in 
philosophical and Christian writings. Its meaning was developing, but 
Evspysia was seen as a term which was especially well fitted in the descrip¬ 
tions of the actions of God. 

4.2.1 Aristotle - the origins of £V£py£ia 

Although similar concepts can be found in earlier writings, the word 
EVEpysta appears for the first time in the writings of Aristotle, who uses it 
very frequently. 407 Aristotle himself discusses the etymology of the word 
maintaining that it is derived from “deed” or “thing done” (to spyov ). 408 
Although the term is new, the combination of en with ergon can be found 
in earlier Greek texts. The meaning of it can be explained by the adjec¬ 
tive energos which means “active, effective” or the verb energein mean¬ 
ing “to be active or effective to operate.” Therefore, the meaning of the 
term would be “activity, operation or effectiveness.” 409 But Aristotle also 
expresses difficulties in understanding this new concept, which can be 
best seen in his remarks on its definition. In a fragment from Metaphys¬ 
ics Theta, he says: 


Contra Eunomium III - Who Is Eunomius? in: Gregory ofNyssa, Contra Eu- 
nomium III, ed. J. Leemans, M. Cassin, Leiden, Boston 2014, p. 456. 

406 Cf. M.R. Barnes, op. cit., p. 223. 

407 In his writings, he uses this term 670 times, cf. J.-C. Larchet, La theologie des 
energies divines, op. cit., p. 27. 

408 Met. IX, 8 , 1050 a, 22-23. ij 5s svspysia to spyov, 816 Kai Touvopa svspysia 
^.sysrai Kara to spyov Kai cnmsivsi 7tpo<; njv svTs^sxsiav. 

409 Cf. D. Bradshaw, Aristotle East and West. op. cit., p. 1. J. Beere points out that 
energeia is “merely ans abstract noun form a familiar adjective (energos)”, cf. 
J. Beere, Doing and being, op. cit., p. 155. 
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“What we want to say is clear on the basis of the particular cases, by induction, 
and one should not seek a definition of everything, but should also comprehend 
some things by analogy.” 410 

As J. Beere suggests analogy is the key concept for the understanding of the 
term. He thinks that Aristotle simultaneously intended to exclude ambiguity 
from the understanding of what svspysia is and preserve various cases which 
this term covers. Therefore, the most suitable approach to the understand¬ 
ing of the term should not exclude any cases and examples which Aristotle 
gives to describe svspysia in his works. 411 However, we must remember that 
he focuses on the meaning of the term in Metaphysics. 

In his seminal work on the topic, D. Bradshaw proposes a different ap¬ 
proach. He wants to cover various cases of using the term by tracing the 
development of this concept in the works of Aristotle. 412 His method leads 
him to present several modes of understanding svspysia in Aristotle: as an 
exercise of capacity, in its distinction with motion, as actuality, and most 
of all its use in describing the activity of the Prime Mover. This method, 
although it relies on the uncertain time sequence of the Corpus Aristoteli- 
cum, is especially useful because it is able to show the development of the 
understanding of the term. It seems that both of those two approaches 
are profitable, but for the purpose of our study, we shall concentrate on 
explaining the meaning of svspysia in the context of its application to the 
activity of God. 

The earliest meaning of svspysia in the Aristotelian corpus is the exercise 
of capacity. Aristotle develops here the concepts of Plato, who expressed 
similar ideas without using the term svspysia. 413 We can observe such un¬ 
derstanding in the preserved fragments of Protrepticus, which seems to be 
very important to show the use of the term by Eunomius. When explaining 
the body and soul as parts of a human being and the operations proper of 
those parts, he says: 


410 Met. IX, 6 1048 a, 35-37. to 5s svspysia. 5f|7ov 5’ S7ii tcov Ka0’ SKaata xfj 
s7raycoyn 6 (3ov76|j,s0a 7sysiv, Kai ofi 5sT imvioq opov i^Tsiv alia Kai to avdAoyov 
auvopav (tr. Barnes). 

411 Cf. J. Beere, op. cit., p. 160. 

412 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

413 Ibid., p. 3. 
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“that which is composite and divisible into parts has several different activities, 
hut that which is by nature simple and whose being does not consist in relation 
to something else must have only one excellence, in the full sense of the word.” 414 

As D. Bradshaw suggests, if svepyeia simply meant activity, it would be odd 
to correlate the number of parts with the number of activities. 415 The term 
also must mean the exercise of capacity because in the next part of this 
fragment, the term is linked with the possession of faculties (Suvotpic ;). 416 In 
Protrepticus, we can also observe the use of expressions Kata Suvapiv and 
Kai’evEpysiav , 417 which is a symptom of the development of the concept 
in the context of the levels of being. Aristotle explains that the man who 
exercises the capacity of rational thinking “lives more” than the one who 
simply possesses it, and exercising capacity rather than having it is described 
as “true being” (o7tsp sivai ). 418 Aristotle expands this use of the two senses of 
such words as “live,” “perceive,” and “know” in his other works. 419 Using 
his example of the knower, he notes that calling man a potential knower 
is ambiguous. The first kind of being a potential knower means that man 
can think because of what he is, he has such capacity as a human being, or 
as Aristotle puts it “the man falls within the class of beings that know or 
have knowledge.” 420 In the second meaning, man can be called as capable 
of thinking only when he has knowledge (e.g., of grammar) and can “real¬ 
ize this knowledge in actual knowing at will.” 421 Only man who possesses 
knowledge in the second sense can fully realize this knowledge in the state 
of actual thinking. 422 In the following analysis of a change from the state 
of capacity to the actual use of knowledge, svspysia is understood as the 
fulfilment of man’s nature and the path to a fuller reality. As D. Bradshaw 


414 Protrep. 64, 1-3, Ton psv oiv ouvOstoi) Kai pspiaroB rcA-sicmi; Kai Siacpopoi 
sicuv svspysiai, toB 8s iffy ipBaiv anXov Kai pf] npo^ n xf|v offaiav sxovxoq piav 
avayKaiov sivai iffy KaO’ avid Kupictx; apsif|v (tr. Barnes). 

415 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 4. 

416 Protrep. 64, 5-7. 

417 Protrep. 79, 1-2. 

418 Protrep. 86, 1-4. 

419 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

420 De anima II, 5, 417 a, 24 (tr. Barnes). 

421 De anima II, 5, 417 a, 27-28. 6 8’ oil PoiAr|0sk; 8vvaxoq Oscopsiv (tr. Barnes). 

422 Cf. J. Beere, op. cit., p. 157. 
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notes, the transition from the second to the third step does not require any 
involvement of an external agent, but it happens of itself. He also points out 
that in Physics VII, 4 Aristotle uses svspysta to explain the proper behaviour 
of the elements such as water. The term is used to describe simply being in 
a place according to the natural features of the element, or even having a 
certain dimension according to certain quantity. 423 

At this point, we can note that svspysta already means more than simply 
the exercise of capacity. As it also describes the levels of reality, it is intrinsi¬ 
cally linked not only with acting, but also with the life and being of certain 
things. But to understand Aristotle’s conception, it is necessary to have a 
closer look at the relation of svspysta to change (k(vt|cji<;), because he himself 
notes “For it seems that actuality (svspysta) most of all has its being qua 
change.” 424 This problem is also very important because the generation of 
the Son in Eunomius is also described as motion. 

Aristotle discusses the relation of svspysta to change in the famous 
though difficult fragment of the sixth chapter of Metaphysics theta. 425 The 
main problem in this distinction is the relation of both concepts to the 
end. There are two kinds of action: the first one is change and the second 
one is svspysta. Change is the kind of movement which does not have its 
limit in itself. The process of building is incomplete until it reaches the end 
(a house is built). On the other hand, svspysta is the kind of action which 
has its end in itself and is complete. Therefore, Aristotle explains: 

“Of these then [it is necessary] to call some changes, and others actualities 
(evepyeiai). For all change is incomplete, thinning, learning, walking, house build¬ 
ing; these are changes and surely incomplete. For it is not at the same time that 
one is walking and has walked, nor building a house and having built a house, nor 
coming to be and having come to be, nor being changed and having been changed, 
but these are different, and so too if something is bringing about change and has 
brought about change. But the same thing at the same time has seen and is seeing 


423 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 7. 

424 Met. 1047 a, 32. f| svspysta paVcra f) ldvriaic; sivat (tr. Makin, p. 4). 

425 This fragment (1048 b, 18-35) was the subject of discussions which are 
referred by J. Beere, op. cit. pp. 221-230. It is interesting that this is the 
only fragment where Aristotle explicitly contrasts the terms “energeia” and 
“change.” Although J. Beere thinks that its contents should not be treated as 
the standard Aristotelian doctrine (cf. ibid., p. 230), it seems to be useful for 
the purpose of understanding the claims of his successors including Eunomius. 
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and is thinking and has thought. So I call such a thing an actuality (evepyetav), 
but that thing a change.” 426 

Although some actions are incomplete, they can be called actions in a way, 
but properly speaking, svepyeta is the kind of action which is complete and 
has its end in itself. Therefore, change stops when it reaches the end, but it 
is not necessary for evspyeta to end . 427 To explain this further, D. Bradshaw 
tries to add to the remarks from Metaphysics the notions from Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, where Aristotle discusses the nature of pleasure. Although 
they do not contain the distinction from Metaphysics, he argues that pleas¬ 
ure and Evepyeia are intrinsically linked. Therefore, the distinction between 
change and pleasure seems to be an addition to earlier observations . 428 
Aristotle rejects the notion that pleasure is a movement, because: 

“But the form of pleasure is complete at any given moment, so it is clear that it is 
different from a process, and that pleasure is something whole and complete. This 
would seem true also from the fact that a process must take time, whereas being 
pleased does not, since what takes place at the present moment is a kind of whole.” 429 

This fragment allows us to admit that Evspyeia is complete at any moment 
and does not take place in time, and as D. Bradshaw suggests, it is char¬ 
acterized not only by “its intrinsic atemporality,” but also “its teleological 
self-closure .” 430 


426 Met. 1048 b, 28-35. xohxcov 5f) <8si> xaq pgv Kivijosic; ^.sysiv, xac; 5’ svspysiai;. 
naaa yap Kivr|oi<; axs>uj<;, ioyvaoia pa9r|0i<; |3dSioi<; oiKoSogrioup ahxai Siy 
Kivijosic;, Kai axsksT<; ys. oh yap apa |3aSi^si icai (3s(3d8tKev, oh8’ oiKoSopsi icai 
ci)Ko86pr|Ksv, oh8s yiyvsxai Kai ysyovsv fj Kivsixai Kai KSKivr|xai, ail’ sxspov, Kai 
Ktvgi Kai KgKivr|Kgv- gcbpaKg 8s Kai opa apa xo ahxo, Kai vogi Kai vsvor|Ksv. xijv 
psv ohv xoiahxr|v svspysiav Aiyco, SKsiviyv 8s Kivr|atv. 

427 Cf. J. Beere, op. cit., p. 224. 

428 J. Bradshaw quotes Aristotle saying that pleasure “completes the activity” 
(1174 b, 23), cf. op. cit., p. 9. The analysis of Nicomachean Ethics allows 
him to make a table of the main differences between change and svspysia, cf. 

p. 10. 

429 Eth. Nic. X, 4, 1147 b, 5-9 xfj<; ijSovfji; 8’ gv oxcpowv ypovcp xgkgtov xo gi8o<;. 
8fjA>v ohv cb<; gxgpai x’ av gigv d^.^.f|kcov, Kai xcov otaov xt Kai xg^-gicov ij ij8ovij. 
So^stg 8’ av xohxo Kai gK xoh pij gv8gxgo0at KtvgioOai pf] gv ypovcp, ij8go9ai 8g- 
xo yap gv z& vhv oXov xt (tr. R. Crisp, p. 188). 

430 D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Until now, Evepyeta was presented as the type of exercising capacity 
which has a specific character. For the purpose of our study, the most 
important use of the term proposed by Aristotle is related to substance 
(ohoia). But to understand better the meaning of this term, we must clarify 
the meaning of svepyeta in its relation to actuality (evxelex eia )- This second 
term was also coined by Aristotle and is usually understood as “having 
completeness,” “being fully real,” or “actuality.” The first term (Evspyeta) 
also has that meaning, but Aristotle much more often uses evteXexeicx 1:0 
express that kind of existence, than exercise of capacity , 431 so actuality 
could be understood as having a more abstract sense. 

In the eighth chapter of Metaphysics Theta, Aristotle argues for the prior¬ 
ity of actuality to potency in the aspects of definition, time, and substance. 
Although Aristotle does not define what does he exactly mean by “prior 
in substance,” his explanations of the matter in this fragment suggest that 
he means “that a thing is prior in substance when it characterizes a more 
fully realized stage of natural development .” 432 Fie gives examples of the 
man who is prior to the boy and explains that: 

“everything that comes to be proceeds to an origin and an end (for that for the 
sake of which is an origin, and the coming to be is for the sake of the end), and 
the actuality is an end (xeXoq S’ f] evepysia), and the potentiality is acquired for 
the sake of this.” 433 

But priority of Evspyeia could be seen much better in the case of eternal 
beings. Aristotle explains: 

“But indeed actuality is prior in a more proper way too. For eternal things are prior 
in substance to perishable things, and nothing eternal is potentially.” 434 

Aristotle talks here about heavenly bodies, and he clarifies in the next frag¬ 
ment of this passage that they do not have potency of non-existence, and 
the only potency they have is the potency to change place (from-where to 


431 Good example is Met. V, 7, 1017 a, 35-b, 2: “Again, ‘being’ (to sivat) and 
‘that which is’ (to ov) mean some of the things we mentioned, ‘are’ potentially 
(Sovapsi) and others in complete reality” (evTs^sysia) (tr. Barnes). 

432 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 20. 

433 Met. IX, 8, 1050 a, 6-9 (tr. Makin, p. 11). 

434 Met. IX, 8, 1050 b, 6-8. - akXa pfiv icai KupiroTepaxp ra psv yap affiia 7tpoTspa 
rfj ouoia x&v cpOaprcov, son 8’ obOsv Snvapsi ai8iov (tr. Makin, p. 12). 
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to-where). That is why the Sun and the stars are always acting, and there 
is no fear that they would stop. 435 Eternal activity of the movement of 
heavenly bodies is simply the state of their being; such EVEpyeiot is in their 
nature, or is in their nature per se. That is also why perishable things imitate 
them when their activity is intrinsically tied to their nature, like fire which 
cannot exist without burning. 436 Therefore, we can assume that there are 
substances which cannot exist without their proper evEpyetat, and when 
we apply this to eternal beings, their eternal existence is always realized by 
their activities. Such a description of activity of eternal beings is even more 
telling when we remember what has been previously said about Evspyeia 
as not happening in time and having its own end in itself. That is why it is 
also perfectly fitting to describe the actuality of the Prime Mover, which is 
pure and subsistent actuality. 

This can be seen already in the famous demonstration of the necessity of 
existence of the Prime Mover, which we find in Metaphysics XII, 6, which 
Aristotle ends with the following conclusion: 

“Further, even if it acts, this will not be enough, if its substance is potency; for 

there will not be eternal movement, since that which is potentially may possibly 

not be. There must, then, be such a principle, whose very substance is actuality .” 437 

Therefore, as the Prime Mover is pure actuality, it cannot undergo any change 
because he has no potency. In the next chapter, Aristotle explains that such 
“primary simple substance existing in actuality” is also the primary object 
of thought and desire. 438 D. Bradshaw draws attention to the shift which 
happens in this place of the discourse. Aristotle changes here the perspective 
from the Prime Mover as the primal object of desire to “what it is like to be 
a Prime Mover.” 439 He starts to treat the Prime Mover as a live being whose 


435 Met. IX, 8, 1050 b, 22-24. 816 asi svspysi ij7io<; Kai aoxpa icai okoq 6 of)pavo<;, 
Kai oh (po(3spov pij tots cufj, 5 (po(3ouvTai oi 7ispi qmasax;. of)8s K&pvsi touto 
Spcovra- (tr. Makin, p. 12). 

436 Cf. Met. IX, 8 , 1050 b, 29-32. 

437 Met. XII, 6, 1071 b, 17-20. sti of)8’ si svspyijosi, ij 8’ ofxria af)Tfj<; 8frva|uc;- 
of) yap saiai Kivrioic; ai8io<;- sv8sxsiai yap to Suvapsi ov pij sivai. 8si apa sivai 
apxijv Toiaf)TT|v rj<; ij oucrta svspysia (tr. Barnes). 

438 Met. XII, 7,1072 a, 31-32. ij oiioia 7ipcon;, Kai ravn^ ij a7i7fj Kai rap svspysiav. 

439 D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 27. 
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life is activity which is at the same time the supreme pleasure. 440 His life also 
realizes in thinking, since he is the thought which thinks of itself. In thinking, 
he does not pass from potency to act, because he does not receive the object of 
thought, but rather possesses it; therefore, he is “active when it possesses this 
object (svspysi 5s excqv ).” 441 As D. Bradshaw observes, it’s only after having 
admitted that the Prime Mover is a live being that Aristotle begins to refer 
to it as God, 442 whose life is the supreme activity. 443 

Up to this point, we can see clearly that God, described as being the 
activity of the self-thinking thought and also being the actuality in the 
fullest sense, is the best example of activity which does not involve any 
opposition to potency. Therefore, M.R. Barnes’ argument on seeking the 
sources of Eunomius’ distinction cannot be true. 444 He certainly did not 
share the Aristotelian view of activity, and - as we shall see - he rejected 
some of his opinions, but the tradition of describing the operation of God 
as Evspyeia certainly dates back to Aristotle. Not only did he coin the term 
himself, but also made clear that EVEpysux is the best expression to describe 
the supreme reality in its existence and its life and his is followers, pagan 
as well as Christian, will continue to use it when speaking of God. 

4.2.2 The use of EVEpysia in Middle-Platonism and Plotinus 

Although there is some confusion about accessibility of Aristotle’s works 
in the Hellenistic period and in the 1st century after Christ, the teaching 


440 Met. XII, 7, 1072 b, 14-16. “And it is the life such as best which we enjoy, 
and enjoy for but the short time (for it is ever in this state, which we cannot 
be) since its actuality is also pleasure (s7tsi icai ijSovij f| gvspysia toutod)” (tr. 
Barnes). 

441 Cf. Met. XII, 7, 1072 b, 19-20. 

442 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 28. 

443 Cf. Met. XII, 7, 1072 b, 26-29. sysi 8s d)8s. Kai ijcof] 8s ys rmapxei- ij yap von 
svspysia ijcoij, sksivoc; 8s ij svspysia- svspysia 8s ij ica0’ aiiiijv sksIvou ^coij apiarri 
Kai ai'8io<;. ipapsv St) xov 0sov sivai i^cpov ai'Siov apiatov, coats i^oij Kai aicbv 
auvsxijc; Kai diSioc; imapxsi tco 0scp- touto yap 6 Osoc;. “And life also belongs to 
God; for the actuality of thought is life, and God is that actuality; and God’s 
essential actuality is life most good and eternal. We say therefore that God is 
a living being, eternal, most good, so that life and duration continuous and 
eternal belong to God; for this is God” (tr. Barnes). 

444 Cf. M.R. Barnes, op. cit., p. 223. 
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on Evspyeia was passed on and developed with respect to the exercise of 
capacity as well as the description of the perfect activity of God. 445 The most 
interesting, however, seems to be the continuation and evolution of Aristo¬ 
tle’s thought which occurred in Middle-Platonism, especially in Alexandria, 
and the most interesting character in this tradition - Philo. In his writings, 
we find probably the first use of this term in the context of the knowledge 
of God. 446 Although we have already discussed his claims on God’s incom¬ 
prehensibility in one of the previous chapters, but here we have to say more 
about the relation of incomprehensibility to the activities of God. 

He frequently uses EVEpysta in the sense of “activity” or “characteristic 
activity,” especially when he describes the operations of the mind, senses, 
and parts of the body. 447 But Philo is especially important because he uses 
the term for the first time to describe creative activity of God. For him, the 
perpetual activity of God is rather restful than laborious, which is why he 
describes His rest after six days of creation as Evspysicx. 448 Since the activity 
of God is perpetual, he eternally creates the world by thinking the ideas. 
Philo also draws a borderline between creations and the Creator by claiming 
that since the fundamental feature of God is his activity, we cannot think 
that activity is also a characteristic of any created being. While God acts, 
creations are rather receptive and passive. 449 Therefore, we can assume that 


445 D. Bradshaw refers its development in various fields of literary criticism, 
historical writing, religious thought, and science. Cf. op. cit., pp. 45-58. 

446 It is not easy to find the proper place for Philo in the historical context of 
the development of evspysia, but since he was used as a source by both Non- 
Christian and Christian writers, as we will see below, it seems better to show 
his teaching in the context of Middle-Platonism. 

447 Ibid., p. 59. 

448 Cher. 87-90. “Moses does not give the name of rest to mere inactivity. The 
cause of all things is by its nature active (Spacmiptov); it never ceases to make 
all that is best and most beautiful. God’s rest is rather a working (gvspysuxv) 
with absolute ease, without toil and without suffering...” (Colson/Whitaker, 
vol. 2, pp. 61-64). 

449 Cher. 77-78. “What deadlier foe to the soul can there be than he who in his 
vainglory claims to himself that which belongs to God alone? For it belongs 
to God to act (jtotetv), and this we may not ascribe to any created being. What 
belongs to the created is to suffer (7tac>xsiv), and he who accepts this from the 
first, as a necessity inseparable from his lot, will bear with patience what be¬ 
falls him, however grievous it may be” (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 2, pp. 54-55). 
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for Philo, the activity of God is not constrained to self-thinking, but His 
being-in-energeia means that he is even more understood as pure activity 
than as pure actuality. This allows Philo to treat the activity of God in a 
personal way, which is certainly in accord with how God is presented in 
the Holy Scripture. 450 

Such radical statements on the activity of God make all activities in the 
created world the activity of the Creator present in His works. That cer¬ 
tainly opens up a new possibility of obtaining the knowledge of Him. In 
Philo’s doctrine, we observe probably the first attempt to turn the activities 
of God into path to know the Creator. But Philo makes a clear distinction 
between God’s essence and His activities. While His activities, since they are 
present in the world, are knowable, He remains totally beyond apprehen¬ 
sion (oroide; 5 e povoc; aKaiaA.r|7tTO(;). 451 The only knowledge which man can 
obtain of God is to know that He is: 

“It is quite enough for a man’s reasoning faculty to advance as far as to learn that 
the cause of the universe is and subsists. To be anxious to continue his course yet 
further, and inquire about essence or quality in God, is a folly fit for the world’s 
childhood.” 452 


Philo insists that only the existence of God can be known, and the knowl¬ 
edge which we have on His activities does not allow us to know even His 
Powers through which He acts: 

“But while in their essence (Kara Tiyv ouaiav) they [Powers] are beyond your ap¬ 
prehension (&KaT<xA.Ti7tToi), they nevertheless present to your sight a sort of impress 
and copy of their activity (evepyeiai;). You men have for your use seals which when 
brought into contact with wax or similar material stamp on them any number of 
impressions while they themselves are not docked in any part thereby, but remain 
as they were. Such you must conceive my Powers to be, supplying quality and 
shape to things which lack either and yet changing or lessening nothing of their 
eternal nature. Some among you call them not inaptly Forms or Ideas (iSeotg), since 
they bring form into everything that is, giving order to the disordered, limit to 
the unlimited, bounds to the unbounded, shape to the shapeless, and in general 


450 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 62. 

451 Cf. Post. 169 (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 2, pp. 428-429). 

452 Post. 168-169. dv0pcb7tot> yap soapiest /roytopcb psypt ton KaiapaOsiv on son ts 
Kai tmapysi to tebv otaov a’lnov 7tpos>.0siv- 7isparrspco 8s cmonSa^siv Tps7tsa0at, 
cb<; 7tspi otxriai; f] 7tot6n|TO<; ^r|tstv, cbyuytoi; tic f|/a0i6rr|c (Colson/Whitaker, vol. 
2, pp. 428-429). 
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changing the worse to something better. Do not, then, hope ever to be able to ap¬ 
prehend Me or any of my Powers in our essence (Kata tf|v ouaiav). But I readily 
and with goodwill admit you to a share of what is attainable.” 453 

Philo tells us that Powers are the same as ideas or forms in the mind of God, 
and although they should be known, because they are principles of order, 
limit, shape, etc., he insists that they are unconceivable. Like God, they are 
limitless and, therefore, cannot be grasped by human intellect. 454 This is 
the statement which seems to be against the entire Platonic tradition since 
for Plato, forms are the primary objects of intellectual cognition. But here, 
ideas are active powers not passive objects, and therefore each of them can 
have their own EvspyEtot. Those activities leave behind the effects of their 
actions, and those are the only things which we can know. But Philo’s 
words also mean that any reasoning based on those effects cannot lead us 
to the knowledge of the Powers. We can clearly see only general effects of 
their actions. So the only possible conclusion is that there must have been 
some activities which caused this effect, but in our reasoning, we can barely 
go further. The second step in this reasoning can only give us a hint that 
there are some Ideas or Powers, which are the source of order, shape, and 
“general changing the worse to something better,” but that is all. This may 
give us only a conviction that someone who has those Powers must exist. 

Jean-Claude Larchet sees Philo as the main source of the distinction 
between oboict and EVEpysiot by later Christian writers as a way to secure 


453 Spec. I, 47-49. 7xscpx>Kuiai 8 ’ aKaxd7r|7rxoi Kara xijv obcrtav opco<; 7tapacpaivox>aiv 
SKpaysiov n Kai dnsiKoviopa Tfjq savxcov svspysiai;- oiai ai 7iap’ bpiv acppayi8s<; 
- oxav <yap> 7tpoasvsx0fj KX|po<; ij xic; 6poioxpo7to<; <5Xrj, pvpioxx; ooovq xbjioxx; 
sva7topdxxovxai, pr|5sv aKpcoxripiaaOsicxai pspoq, I aXX’ sv opoico psvovaai-, 
xoiceuxac; i)7to7r|7txsov Kai xa<; 7tspi sps 8x>vapsic; 7tspi7toiox)c>a<; d7toioic; 7Xoioxr|xa<; 
Kai popcpaq dpopcpoiq Kai pr|5sv xijq di8iox> cpbascoq pijx’ aTTaxxopsvai; pijxs 
psiovpsvai;. ovopdi^ouai 8’ adxdi; ovk and mamori xivsq xcov 7tap’ dpiv iSsaq, 
S7tsi8fi EKaaxa xcov ovxcov si8o7toioi)cn xa axaKxa xaxxonaai Kai xa a7tsipa Kai 
aopiaxa Kai aaxiipdxiaxa Ttspaxobaai Kai 7ispiopiipxuc>ai Kai ayripaxi^oxiaai Kai 
cxuv67co<; xo ysipov si<; xo apsivov psGappo^opsvai. pijx’ odv sps pijxs xiva xcov 
spcbv 8x>vapscov Kaxa xijv odaiav slTticny; 7toxs 8uvijasa0ai KaxalaPsiv. xcov 
8’ scpiKxcbv, me, si7tov, sxoipcoi; Kai 7xpo0dpco(; psxa8i8copi (ColsonAVhitaker, 
vol. 7, pp. 124-127). 

454 Cf. J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., p. 72. 
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incomprehensibility of God. 455 So it is remarkable that for Eunomius, this 
distinction can serve a completely different purpose, namely to demonstrate 
that the knowledge of the essence of God is possible. But Philo’s teaching 
of the knowledge of the activities of God is a source not only for the Fa¬ 
thers. Most of all, it also inseminated Middle-Platonic thinkers, who treat 
this Aristotelian concept as an inherent part of their doctrines. Although it 
is not widely discussed, it is still present in the preserved writings of such 
philosophers as Numenius, Alcinous, and Alexander of Aphrodisias, and 
it evolves alongside new elements in the understanding of the nature of the 
Deity. 456 It seems that the most important moment of this development may 
be observed in Alexander of Aphrodisias, who identified the Aristotelian 
Prime Mover with active intellect, but also treated such conceived Deity 
as creative in his process of thinking. 457 Those additions, however, seem of 
little importance as compared to the doctrine of Plotinus, where evspyEia 
occupies a prominent place in the understanding of the creative activity of 
intellectual hypostases. 

To understand how the Aristotelian concept was incorporated in Ploti¬ 
nus’ system, we must first have a look at his criticism of Aristotle’s catego¬ 
ries of being. Plotinus discusses the kinds of being in the first three treatises 
of the sixth Ennead. The main problem is whether the set of the kinds of 
being (substance and nine accidents) from Aristotle’s Categories can be ap¬ 
plied to the intellectual world. He reports that there are different opinions 
regarding the kinds of being, but the main question is: “Are the ten [cat¬ 
egories of Aristotle] found alike in the Intellectual and in Sensible realms? 
Or are all found in the Sensible and some only in the Intellectual?” 458 In the 
Aristotelian view, the kinds of being imply a division between substance and 
properties, since property is an “external” addition to substance of which 
it is predicated. Therefore, they could not be perceived as simple genera in 
the intellectual world where the primary characteristic of substance is its 


455 Cf. ibid., pp. 79-80. 

456 The understanding of svspysia in Middle-Platonism is discussed broadly by 
D. Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 64-72, and J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., pp. 38-42. 

457 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 71-72. 

458 Enn. VI, 1, 1, 19-20. paD.ov 8s sksivo 7 tpcbTov spcoTiycsov, royrspa opoictx; sv 
is toic; vot|toi<; sv is tou; aic>0r|Toi(; ra 8sKa (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 3, p. 3; tr. 
MacKenna/Page, p. 252). 
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higher degree of integrity and oneness. That is why, the genera of being in 
the intellectual world are rather those which can be found in Plato’s Sophists 
(being, motion, stability cor rest, or remaining>, identity and difference). 459 
A.C. Lloyd points out that this is not the case that Aristotle’s genera must 
have a different meaning in the intellectual world, they “have no place in 
the intelligible world.” 460 On the contrary, the simple genera of Plato are 
proper in the intellectual world because, while they describe the substance, 
they are not its properties. What are they then? A.C. Lloyd answers: “They 
are not attributes of substance/being - otherwise it would not be simple - 
but activities of it.” 461 We can see that A.C. Lloyd is not exactly right when 
he says that Aristotle’s genera have no place in the intellectual world at all. 
Since Plato’s genera are activities, the only exception seems to be activity 
itself, but it is clear that it must be predicated differently on the two levels 
of reality. While in sensual world, it can be perceived as a property, in the 
intellectual one, it is identical with substance. A crucial question here is how 
does Plotinus understand the simple genera of Plato as activities. 

It is easy to understand movement as activity, but what about such gen¬ 
era as identity, difference, remaining, 462 and especially being? A.C. Lloyd 
explains once again: “Plotinus, like Aristotle, is conscious that ouoicx is a 
nominal form of the verb ‘to be’ and primarily in its existential sense.” 463 
Therefore, here we should rather understand substance in the existential 
sense: the first internal activity of substance is its being substance. We can 
apply this explanation to other genres: identity is being-in-identity (or ex¬ 
isting in identity), difference is being-in-difference, and so on. It is essential 
that those genera are simply what substance is in itself; they do not add 
anything to substance. In his criticism of Aristotle’s categories, Plotinus 
explains that when one predicates a property, which makes substance dif¬ 
ferent, he adds something to it and it is completed “from the outside.” 


459 Soph. 236 D-264 B. 

460 A.C. Lloyd, The Anatomy of Neoplatonism, op. cit., p. 86. 

461 Ibid., p. 87. 

462 The terms govt) or axaaiq are often translated as stability, or rest, but I prefer 
Lloyd’s term ‘remaining’ because it better shows how it could be perceived 
as activity. 

463 Ibid., p. 87. 
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Properties which make substance different are mostly qualities, and in his 
discussion of these qualities, Plotinus says: 

“Nevertheless, we ventured to assure elsewhere that while the complements of 
substance are only by analogy called qualities, yet accessions of external origin 
and subsequent to Substance are really qualities; that, further, the properties which 
inhere in substances are their activities (svspyeiai; aiixrov), while those which are 
subsequent are merely modifications (auxac; rjSq 7ta0q): we now affirm that the 
attributes of the particular substance are never complementary to the substance 
[as such]; an accession of substance does not come to the substance of man qua 
man-, he is, on the contrary, substance in higher degree before he arrives at dif¬ 
ferentiation, just as he is already <living being> before he passes into the rational 
species.” 464 

The substance of the intellectual realm possesses all qualities, because they 
are what it is, and, therefore, we can truly say that it has those qualities, but 
they do not make it substance by defining it. Plotinus explicitly says that 
those qualities are activities of substance, while in the sensual world they are 
rather passive. We can understand what Plotinus means that by referring to 
his notion of the procession of intellectual hypostases, which occurs not by 
diminishing a higher entity, but rather by the division and multiplication of 
something which hypostasis already possesses in a simpler and undivided 
way. According to this mode, we can also explain “remaining” as an activ¬ 
ity, which is somehow hidden in the higher substance, but becomes distinct 
in the lower one. Therefore “what remains is not something alongside the 
internal activity: it is that activity.” 465 Plotinus states it very clearly that all 
supreme genres of Plato could be ascribed to substance without qualifying 
or particularizing it: 

“If motion is the act (svEpysta) of substance, and being and the primaries (xa Jtpcoxa) 
in general are its act, then motion is not the accidental attribute (auppepqKoi;): as 
the act of what is necessarily actual [when necessarily involves act], it is no longer 


464 Enn. VI, 2,14,18-22. Kaixot sv dXkov; qi;ioi>gsv xa psv xfjg ovaiaq ax>|rji7r|pcoxucd 
6jj,covTj(j.coq 7toia sivat, xa 6’ s^coOsv psxd xqv ofioiav fmdpxovxa nom, Kai xa psv 
sv xai<; ofioiaic; svspysiai; afixcov, xa 8s psx’ ainaq q8r| 7ta0r|. Nbv 5s Lsyopsv ante 
of)oia<; okaq sivat anp7tX.r|pcoxiKd xa xrjc xivo<; ofiaiai;- oh yap of)oia<; 7ipoa0fjicr| 
yivsxat xcp avOpcbrao Ka0o avOpcorax; sic; ofioiav- aLV soxiv ofiaia avco0sv, 7tpiv 
sni xqv Stacpopav sMIstv, a)07tsp Kai ^epov q8q, 7tpiv siti xo ^.oyiKov qKsiv (Henry/ 
Schwyzer, vol. 3, p. 62; tr. MacKenna/Page, pp. 276-277). 

465 A.C. Lloyd, op. cit., p. 101. 
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to be considered as complement of substance but substance itself. For this reason, 
then, it has not been assigned to a posterior class, or referred to quality, but has 
been made contemporary with the being. The truth is not that being first is and 
then takes motion, first is and acquires stability [remaining]: neither stability nor 
motion is a mere modification of being. Similarly, identity and difference are not 
later additions: being did not grow into plurality; its very unity was plurality; but 
plurality implies difference, and unity-in-plurality involves identity. Substance [real 
Being] requires no more than these five constituents; but when we turn to lower 
sphere, we find other principles giving rise no longer to substance (as such) but to 
quantitative substance and qualitative: these other principles can be regarded as 
genera but not primary genera.” 466 

We can imagine that here Plotinus simply fully draws the conclusions of 
what Aristotle claimed on the activity of motion/change as not occurring 
in time and having its own end in itself. In the intellectual reality Aristotle’s 
genera are sufficient to describe the constitutive elements of substance. It 
is simply substance, but in the sensual realm, it is no longer substance as 
such, but rather substance with the property of quality or quantity. Such 
perception of the activity of intellectual substances tells us much about 
how Plotinus understood the intellectual cosmos. Since even remaining is a 
kind of activity, this is not a static place, but rather the world of unending 
dynamism. This can also be observed in the second aspect in which Plotinus 
describes activity. This is no longer the aspect of “activity of existence,” 
but rather activity which is creative. 

This creative aspect of the understanding of activity is presented in the 
fourth chapter of the fifth Ennead. In this treaty, he wanted to explain how 
the Intellect (vovc) comes from the One. Plotinus starts with elaborating on 
natural activity which is present in the Cosmos. To show the productive 
nature of the One, Plotinus claims that in every productive activity which 


466 Enn. VI, 2, 15, 6-18 si yap f| Kivqaic: svspysia saw afiTfji;, svspysia 8s to ov Kai 
dime, xa np&xa, ofiK av cT>p|3s|3r|K6<; s’ir| f| Kivqaiq, a 11’ svspysia ofiaa svspysia 
ovto<; of)8’ av aupjt7r|pcoTiK6v sti ^.syoito, dll’ army (fiats ofiK sp|3sPr|Ksv sic; 
fioTspov ti oi)8’ sic; 7roioTr|Ta, dll’ sic; to apa TSTaiccai. Of) yap saw ov, svca 
KSKivr|Tai, ofiSs saw ov, sita sany ofi8s 7id0oq p aTaaiq- Kai Tafixov 8s Kai 
Odxspov ofix fioTspa, oti pr| fiaxspov sysvsTO nolld, dll’ rjv ojisp fjv sv nolld- si 
8s nolld, Kai STSpoTin;, Kai si sv nolld, Kai Tai)TOTr|(;. Kai Tama sic; Tiyv ofiaiav 
apKsl- otav 8s ps^q 7ip6<; xd koto) 7ipoisvai, tots alia, a ouksti ofiaiav 7Toisl, 
alia noiav ofiaiav Kai 7ioaf)v ofiaiav, Kai yiyvsa0co ysvr| ofi 7ipcfiTa (Henry/Schw- 
yzer, vol. 3, p. 63; tr. MacKenna/Page, p. 277). 
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we find in the Universe, we can find imitation of what the One does in 
producing the Intellect. This does not involve only the things which have 
cognition and choice, but all existing beings. 467 Therefore, every productive 
activity is for us a path which leads to understanding the activity of the One. 
Such activity is in fact divided into two activities: internal and external, 
which Plotinus explains in this most important fragment: 

“In each and every thing there is an activity which belongs to substance (Evspysia 
xq; ouaia;) and one which goes out from substance (sk xfjq oucriac;); and that which 
belongs to substance is the active actuality which is each particular thing, and the 
other activity derives from that first one, and must in everything be a consequence 
of it, different from the thing itself: as in fire there is a heat which is the content of 
its substance, and another which comes into being from that primary heat when 
fire exercises the activity which is native to its substance in abiding unchanged as 
fire. So it is also in the higher world; and much more so there, while the Principle 
abides “in its own proper way of life,” the activity generated from the perfection 
in it and its coexistent activity (auvouaqc; svspysiai;) acquires substantial existence, 
since it comes from a great power, the greatest indeed of all, and arrives at being 
and substance: for that Principle is “beyond being.” That is the productive power 
of all things, and its product is already all things.” 468 

The first activity is then coexistent and identical with substance, and it is 
itself the very existence of it. The second activity comes out of substance not 
as something added to it, but rather it is a necessary consequence of the first 
one. Therefore, the second activity could be understood as the revelation of 
the very substance of the first one. 469 This fact is very important because the 
only way to gain any kind of knowledge of the One can be obtained, thanks 
to what is revealed in the second activity. This concept is very similar to the 


467 Cf. Enn. V, 4, 1, 26-36 (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 2, p. 55). 

468 Enn. V, 4, 2,27-39. “’Evspysux f| gsv soilxq; odcria;, q 8’ sk xq; odcria; sKaaxou- 
Kai q psv xq; odaia; adxo saxiv svspysia SKaoxov, q 8s an’ SKsivq;, qv Ssi 7tavxi 
S7tsa0ai si; dvdyKq; sxspav odaav adxod- oiov Kai STti xod 7U>po<; q gsv xi; soxi 
Gog7x7qpouc>a xqv odoiav ©sppoxqc;, q 8s an’ SKsivq; q8q yivopsvq svspyodvxoc; 
SKsivoi) xqv aupipuxov xq ouaia sv xq> psvsiv 7xup. Ouxco 8q koiksi- Kai noXv 
7tpoxspov sksi psvovxo<; auxofi sv xcp oiKsico q0si sk xq<; sv auxin xs7sioxqxo<; Kai 
ouvouaqi; svspysia:; q yswqGsiaa svspysia imooxaaiv 7a(3ouoa, axs sk psyd7q<; 
8uvd|xsco<;, psyioxqi; psv ouv dnaacov, si; xo sivai Kai ouoiav q^.0sv- sksivo yap 
snsKsiva ouoia; qv. Kai sksivo psv 8uvapi; 7iavxcov, xo 8s q8q xa 7tavxa (Henry/ 
Schwyzer, vol. 2, p. 236; tr. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 76). 

469 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 
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second method of theology of Eunomius, who also saw the activity of God 
as the way to gain knowledge of Him. A second important observation is 
the relation of activity to life. The two acts are the way in which the One 
lives its most perfect life. It is worth noting that the theory of the two acts 
is explained by the example of fire, which is also often used by Gregory of 
Nyssa in his criticism of Eunomius’ opinions, as we will see below. 

One of the questions which arise here involves the problem of how the 
One can be a self-thinking thought without the duality of the subject and 
object. It seems that Plotinus was aware of the problem and tried to find a 
solution. 470 Traces of such attempts can be found in the eighth treaty of the 
sixth Ennead, where he considers the will of the One. Although, as Plotinus 
observes, there are profound difficulties in forming any conception of what 
the One is, we can say: 

“If then we are to allow activities in the Supreme and make them depend upon will 
(evepyeiai; auiou oiov pouXfjast auxon) - and certainly act cannot there be will-less 
- and those activities are to be very essence, then will and essence in the Supreme 
must be identical (ij PouXr|0i<; aiixou Kai f| ouoia xaiixov eaxat.). This admitted, as 
He willed to be so He is; it is no more true to say that He wills and acts as His 
nature determines than that His essence is as He wills and acts. Thus He is wholly 
master of Himself and holds His very being ad His will.” 471 

If there is any will in the One, it also must be an activity, and it also must 
be identical with its substance. In this fragment, Plotinus persistently repeats 
that the activity of will is for the One some kind of self-establishment, and 
he ends by saying: 

“The Good, then, exists; it holds its existence through choice and will (ij ai'peou; 

Kai ij pouAj|0u;), conditions of its very being; yet it cannot be a manifold; therefore 
the will and essential being (xijv ouoiav) must be taken as one identity; the act of 
the will must be self-determined and the being self-caused; thus reason shows the 
Supreme to be its own Author. For if the act of will springs from God Himself and 
is as it were His operation and the same will is identical with essence (8e xaiixov 


470 Cf. ibid., pp. 87-88. 

471 Enn. VI, 8, 13, 5-11. Eiyap 8oir||j,sv svspysiai; auxcigxac; 8’ svspysiai; auxon oiov 
PotAijasi auxon—on yap aPouWov svspyst—ai 8s svspystat ij oiov ouoia auxon, 
ij PoiAr|oic; auxon Kai ij ouoia xauxov soxat. Ei 8s xouxo, aq apa sPoiAsxo, ouxco 
Kai soxtv. On p,a>Aov apa tbq rcstpuKs PotAsxai xs Kai svspyst, fj cb<; PoiAsxai xs 
Kai svspyst ij ouoia soxiv auxon. Kupio; apa 7tavxr| sauxou stp’ sauxcp s%cov Kai 
xo sivat (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 3, pp. 256-257; tr. MacKenna/Page, p. 349). 
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ifj u7toaidaei auxou), he must be self-established. He is not, therefore, “what he 
happened to be” but what he has willed to be.” 472 

The One cannot be many, and it cannot be drowned by anything else but 
itself. But here we encounter the same problem which we have seen in the 
case of intellectual activity, because there are also the subject and object of 
the will. So there is no clear answer to how can the One be simultaneously 
absolutely simple and divided into the One that wills and that is willed. 
Another question is how the activity of the will is related to the theory of the 
double activity of the thought. The text above seems to suggest that we can 
also speak of the two acts of the will: internal and external. Another solu¬ 
tion is to admit that the first activity is the activity of the will and the second 
one is the activity of the intellect, but Plotinus does not explain clearly that 
he understood it this way. The final problem which is present here and to 
which there is no easy answer is what should be understood as first - the 
activity of the will or the activity of the intellect. Since the One is simple 
and there is no temporal succession in it, the question seems inadequate. 
But since the activity of the will is described as self-establishment, it would 
be logical to assume that such eternal act of establishment is somehow prior 
to the activity of thinking, which is creative. 

This last question is of paramount importance in the context of the Ar- 
ian controversy, since, as we have already seen, Arius himself conceived 
the generation of the Son by the Father as the act of will. Therefore, the 
generation of the Son which is willed by the Father is the primary activity of 
God. It is worth noticing that Eunomius is here in complete agreement with 
Arius, and he also sees generation as the act of will, but he explicitly calls it 
activity. It is yet to be determined below whether we can find any traces of 
the influence of Plotinus in Eunomius and his Cappadocian opponents, but, 


472 Enn. VI, 8, 13, 50-59. Ei oiv bcpsOTr|Ks to ayaOov Kai owucpfarriaiv amo ij 
aipsoic; Kai ij PofAr|cjic;—avsv yap tovtcov ovk serai—8si 8s touto pij noXXa sivai, 
cmvaKisov cbq sv njv Poi37r|Giv Kai njv oboiav Kai to 0cAsiv- to 8s 0s7siv <si> 
7tap’ abrob, avayicri 7iap’ abiob Kai to sivai abxcp sivai, coots abrov 7is7toir|Ksvai 
abiov 6 7oyo<; avsvpsv. Ei yap ij ffoiArioic; 7tap’ abiob Kai oiov spyov abrou, aikr| 
8s Tabiov ifj imooTaosi abrob, abroi; av obion; imoonjoai; av sir) abrov- coots ovk 
ousp stvxsv soTiv, oXk’ o7isp sPov7ij0ii avioi; (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 3, p. 258; 
tr. MacKenna/Page, p. 349). 
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as we shall see, the problem of will and how it is related to the substance of 
God is understood by Eunomius in a completely different way. 


4.3 The Holy Scripture and early Christian concepts of 
£V£py£ta 

4.3.1 The Holy Scripture on the activities of God as a way to 
know His attributes 

When making his own version of the theological methods based on sub¬ 
stance and activity, Eunomius does not only have an open philosophical 
tradition to refer to, but we must remember that evEpysicx is also present in 
the Septuagint version of the Old Testament and in the New Testament as 
well. 473 In the Septuagint, the term is used in the second and third Book of 
the Maccabees and in The Book of Wisdom. 

In the second Book of Maccabees, the term describes the mighty inter¬ 
vention of God in the case of Heliodorus, who planned to rob the treasury 
of the Temple in Jerusalem (2 Macc: 3, 24-27; 29). In the third book, the 
activity is ascribed to the operation of the Divine Providence which pro¬ 
tects Israel (3 Macc: 4, 21). In The Book of Wisdom, svepyeux generally is 
not applied to God, but to the operations of man, elements, and produced 
objects. 474 We can find it being used in a fashion already observed in Ar¬ 
istotle, namely to describe the operation of life. In chapter 15, the term 
appears in the criticism of the pagans, who create their own gods and fail 
to recognize their Maker. Therefore, “Their heart is ashes, their hope is 
cheaper than dirt, and their lives are of less worth than clay, because they 
failed to know the one who formed them and inspired them with active 
souls (\|/uxfl v evepyouoav) and breathed a living spirit into them.” 475 We 
find similar concepts in chapter 13 (1-5), where EVEpyeiot also appears in 


473 R.P. Vaggione notes that the problem of evspysia was so important precisely 
because for the Christian writers, it was not a philosophical issue, but rather 
it was an exegesis of the Holy Scripture, cf. Eunomius of Cyzicus and the 
Nicene Revolution, Oxford 2000, pp. 130-131. 

474 Cf. J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., p. 83. 

475 Wis 15: 10-11. cnio66<;fi icap8ia antov, icai yfj<; stiTs^scrrspa ij e/.mq axnov, 7rr|A>i> 
ts dTigoTspoi; 6 (3io<; amov, on ijyvorias tov Kkaaavxa ctutov teat tov g|i7tvst)oavTa 
anxcB yruxfiv svEpyonaav Kai sptpuaijaavTa 7tvst)|j,a ijcoTiicov (tr. NRSYCE). 
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the context of failing to recognize the Maker from the beauty of the world 
and natural activity of elements: 

“...but they supposed that either fire or wind or swift air, or the circle of the stars, 
or turbulent water, or the luminaries of heaven were the gods that rule the world. 

If through delight in the beauty of these things men assumed them to be gods, let 
them know how much better than these is their Lord, for the author of beauty 
created them. And if men were amazed at their power and working (8uvaptv Kai 
evepystav), let them perceive from them how much more powerful is he who 
formed them. For from the greatness and beauty of created things comes a cor¬ 
responding perception of their Creator.” 476 

Although this fragment does not use evspyeia to describe directly the crea¬ 
tive activity of God, it seems to suggest that there is a correlation between 
the natural activity of created beings and the activity of God. It also con¬ 
firms that, thanks to proper recognition of the activity of created beings, 
one can recognize the existence of God. And we have certain analogy here: 
the beauty of activity found in creations can tell us the eminent degree of 
the beauty of God. As we have seen above, Philo of Alexandria presented 
similar ideas in his concept of activity. 

From the perspective of the Arian controversy, the most important is a 
long fragment where Salomon describes impersonated Wisdom (7: 21-11: 
3). At the beginning of the fragment, Wisdom is characterized as follows: 

“For wisdom is more mobile than any motion; because of her pureness she per¬ 
vades and penetrates all things. For she is a breath of the power of God, and a pure 
emanation of the glory of the Almighty; therefore nothing defiled gains entrance 
into her. For she is a reflection of eternal light, a spotless mirror of the working of 
God (xou ©son evepysia;), and an image of his goodness.” 477 


476 Wis 13: 2-5. okX' f) jxup if 7tvsupa f) xayivov aspa i) kukAov aoxpcov if (3iatov u8cop 
f) cpcooxfjpa; oupavou 7tpuxdvsic; Koopou ©sou; svopioav. (hv si psv xfj KcdAovfl 
xsp7topsvoi xauxa ©sou; u7isLap|3avov, yvcbxcooav 7toacp xouxcov 6 8so7toxr|; soxi 
|3sLxicov, 6 yap ton KaM.ou; ysvsoiapyri; skxiosv auxd' si 8s 8uvaptv Kai svspysiav 
SK7t>.aysvxs; vox|odxcooav an' auxrnv 7t6ocp 6 KaxaoKsuaoa; auxd 8uvaxcbxspo; 
saxtv sk yap psys0ou; KaLLovfji; Ktioparrav avaLoycx; 6 ysvsatonpyoi; anxcov 
0scopsrtai (tr. RSV). 

477 Wis 7: 24-26. 7tdar|<; yap Kivf| 0 sco<; kiviiukcotspov ootpia, Sif|Ksi 8s Kai ycopsl 8ia 
7tavTcov 8ia xf]v Ka0ap6tr|Ta' dtpic; yap son xfj<; ton ©sou 8uvapsco<; Kai d7toppoia 
rrjc tou IlavTOKpdTopoi; 8ol;r|<; siLiKpivii<;- 8ia touto ou8sv pspiappsvov sic; auniv 
7tapspjti7tTsi. a7tauyaopa yap son cpcoro; di8iou Kai soompov aKr|Li8coTov rfjc rou 
©sou svspysia; Kai siKtsv Trj; dya06rr|TO(; autou (tr. RSV). 
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Although Wisdom is not named the activity of God, it is evident that being 
“a spotless mirror of the activity of God,” it is the best way to gain the 
knowledge of the Creator. Those fragments of The Book of Wisdom, how¬ 
ever, are far more important in the context of the Arian controversy and the 
teaching of Eunomius. The Wisdom of God is also described and praised 
in the Proverbs (8: 1-9: 18), and this fragment contains the key verse 8:22, 
which was (in the Septuagint version) the only place in the Holy Scripture 
which could be interpreted as supporting the Arian claim as to the created 
substance of the Son of God. Anomeans repeatedly quoted Wisdom saying 
about it: “The Lord created me the beginning of His way for His works 
(Kupioq EKitoev pe dpxqv odrov oniiou si<; spyot aikou).” 478 The combination 
of the verse with 1 Corinthians 1:24, where St Paul calls the Son of God 
Wisdom allowed Eunomians to claim that the Son is “offspring and thing 
made (yewr||ta Kai 7toir|pa).” 479 

Therefore, if we look at the fragments from The Book of Wisdom in the 
context of the teaching on wisdom in Proverbs, we discern the significance 
of the claims that Wisdom is the mirror of God’s activity. This is certainly 
one of the most important sources of Eunomius’ second way of theology. 
But, as we will see, those verses from The Book of Wisdom are significant 
not only because they speak about the way of recognizing God and Crea¬ 
tor, but also because of the famous fragment of the Letter to the Romans 
which refers to them. 

In the New Testament, the term svepyeta is used in various forms to 
describe the spiritual activities of man, of Satan, but most of all is applied 
to many aspects of the operations of God, who acts in sacraments, in the 
soul of man, and in Christ. Most occurrences are to be found in Paul’s 


478 R.P. Vaggione, Eunomius ofCysiucs and the Nicene Revolution, Oxford 2000, 
pp. 83-84. Gregory of Nyssa also confirms a very frequent use of the verse: 
“However, that passage from Proverbs may perhaps be quoted to us by them, 
which the advocates of the heresy constantly quote as proof that the Lord was 
created...” Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium III, 1, 21 (GNO II, p. 10). 

479 Eunomius uses this expression in Liber apologeticus, 12, 1-3 (R.P. Vaggione, 
pp. 46M8). For a full discussion on the verse and its meaning, cf. T. St^pieri, 
Created or uncreated Wisdom? op. cit., pp. 147-155. 
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letters. 480 For our purposes, two fragments need to be mentioned. As we 
shall see, Eunomius strongly opposes the conception of identity of the ac¬ 
tivity of the Divine Persons, but in the Gospel of John, there is passage 5: 
19 which reads: “My Father is working still, and I am working.” 481 Those 
words of Jesus were understood by his interlocutors as making himself 
equal to God. They also were very often used by the Orthodox to claim 
the unity of the activity of the Divine Persons. 

The second fragment that was mentioned above is a passage from Ro¬ 
mans 1: 18-2: 

“For what can be known about God is plain to them, because God has shown it to 
them. Ever since the creation of the world his invisible nature, namely, his eternal 
power and deity, has been clearly perceived in the things that have been made. 

So they are without excuse; for although they knew God they did not honor him 
as God or give thanks to him, but they became futile in their thinking and their 
senseless minds were darkened.” 482 

Although in this passage, the term Evspyeia is not present, it confirms that 
the Greeks obtained the knowledge of God from what He has made. The 
context of failing to draw conclusions from this knowledge and honouring 
God makes it very similar to the fragments of The Book of Wisdom where 
the term occurs (13: 1-5) in the context of knowing the attributes of God 
from His works which one can observe in creations. It is worth noting that 
this time, the accusation does not refer to pagans in general, but directly 
to Greeks. 

It is worth noting that in his letters, St Paul now and again repeats that 
the activity of man, especially the Apostolic one, is in fact the activity in 
accordance with that of God, who Himself works. He also draws special 
attention to the activity of God in the human soul. 483 


480 Cf. Jean-Claude Larchet analyses the occurrences of evspysia in the New 
Testament in op. cit., pp. 86-91. 

481 6 7iarf|p poo sco<; ixpri gpyd^sxai, Kayd) gpyatppai (tr. RSVCE). 

482 8i6ti to yvcoarov tot> 0soo (pavspov sotiv gv amok;' 6 yap 0so<; amok; scpavgpcoas. 
rd yap aopara amoo card KTiosax; Koapoo toic; 7toif|pac>i voodpsva KaOoparai, 
f\ Tg ai8io<; amoo 8dvapi<; Kai 0si6tt|<;, siq to givai amoix; dva7KAoyf|Too<;, 8ioti 
yvovTgi; tov ©gov obx cb<; ©gov gSo^aaav r) soxapiarriaav, dll' gpaTaicb0r|oav gv 
Toh 8ia?myic>poic; auTarv, Kai sc>KOTla0r| p aabvsToi; auxcov Kap8ia' (tr. RSVCE). 

483 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., pp. 121-122. 
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As we can see the fragments of the Old and New Testament, which use 
various forms of Evspysux, certainly do not contain a systematic theological 
teaching on the activities of God. But they certainly include many elements 
which will be commented upon and developed by the Fathers, 484 and they 
also explain why Eunomius insisted that his teaching comes directly from 
the Holy Scripture. 

4.3.2 The Church Fathers and the sources of Eunomius’ methods 

Looking for the sources of Eunomius’ notion of EVEpysux, we must also make 
some remarks on the earlier Christian tradition. Although the occurrences 
of EVEpysux are not very frequent, we can observe it being used already in 
the works of Athenagoras. He is probably the first author who tries to 
make a distinction between substance and activity and apply EVEpysux to 
the Logos. At the beginning of De resurrectione, he says about those who 
do not believe in resurrection: 

“For such men have left no truth free from their calumnious attacks - not the 
being of God, not His knowledge, not His operations (ou xr)v oiiaiav tou 9sou, ou 
xf]v yvcoaiv, ou xf]v evepystav), not those books which follow by a regular and strict 
sequence from these and delineate for us the doctrines of piety.” 485 

Although this text refers rather to those who argue for the impossibility of 
resurrection, it clearly states that there is a difference between substance, 
knowledge, and activities of God. Athenagoras also uses EVEpysux to describe 
the act of creation which is completed, thanks to the Son of God. There¬ 
fore, he says that “the Son of God is the Logos of the Father, in idea and 
in operation (sv idscx icod Evspysia); for after the pattern of Him and by Him 
were all things made.” 486 In this fragment, Athenagoras not only explains 
the role of the Logos, but also tries to explain how the Father generates 
the Son, who is equal to him. 487 It is also worth mentioning Theophilus of 
Antioch, who also shared the conviction that we can know God, thanks to 


484 Cf. J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., p. 93. 

485 De resurrectione I, 2 (SC 397, pp. 214-219; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 149). 

486 Libellus pro christianis 10, 2 (SC 397, p. 102; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 133). 

487 Ibid. 10, 3 (SC 397, p. 102; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 133). It is worth noting that the 
activity of the Son resembles the work of the Demiurge who gives the form 
and is the source of life (J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., p. 99). 
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His activities, but he claimed that we can know only His Power, whereas 
God Himself remains incomprehensible. 488 

We can also observe some important occurrences of Evspyeia in the writ¬ 
ings of the Alexandrian Fathers. Explaining the prologue of the Gospel of 
John Clement, it says: “<all things were made through him>, according to 
continuous activity of Logos in constant identity: spiritual and intellectual 
as well as sensual things.” 489 This verse is the continuation of his comment 
on J 1:1-2, and thus Clement seems to confirm identity of the activity of 
the Father and the Son. The Logos play a prime role in creation, but his 
activity does not make him separate from the Father. 490 In Stromata, when 
arguing against the Gnostics that Christ is the Saviour of all things, he ex¬ 
plains the nature of the Son from the perspective of God and His creative 
power. In his excellence and perfection, he is beyond time and place, and 
he does all things in accordance with the will of the Father. Therefore, he 
not only plays the most important role in the creation, but he also is the 
supreme ruler of the world. Therefore, he: “holds the helm of the universe 
in the best way, with unwearied and tireless power, working all things in 
which it operates, keeping in view its hidden designs.” 491 Therefore, Clem¬ 
ent calls the Son certain activity of the Father, 492 and he seems to make a 
link between substance, power, activity, and the product. 493 


488 Cf. Ad Autol. I, 3, 2, 6-13, especially where he claims that “...if I call Him 
Power, I am mentioning His activity (Suvagiv sav sirao, svspysiav auxofi 7syco)” 
(SC 20, pp. 62-64; tr. ANF, vol 2, pp. 89-90). 

489 Excerpta ex Theodoto 8, 1, 2 «]Jdvxa Si’ auxov sysvsxo», Kara xiyv Ttpoos^fj 
svspysiav xoxi sv xat)x6xr|xi Aoyon, xa xs 7Xvsi)|j,axiKd Kai vox|xa Kai aio0x|xa (SC 
23, p. 72; tr. Pierce/Casey, p.47). 

490 Excerpta ex Theodoto 8 , 1, 1 (SC 23, p. 72). 

491 Strom. VII, 2, 5, 4. Kai xo 7tav apioxa oiaKi^si, dKapaxco Kai axpiixco Suvapsi 
7tavxa spya£(o|j,svr|, Si’ d)v svspysi xac; cutoKprupoxn; swoiai; sJti(37s7tonaa (SC 428, 
p. 48; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 524). 

492 Strom. VII, 2, 7, 7, “Now the energy of the Lord has a reference to the Al¬ 
mighty; and the Son is, so to speak, an energy of the Father.” naoa Ss f) xoxi 
Kupion svspysia siti xov 7tavxoKpaxopa xf)v avaipopdv sysi, Kai soxiv cb<; si7tsiv 
7taxpiKii xic; svspysia 6 x>io<;. (SC 428, p. 56; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 525). 

493 A similar view of causality will be later presented by Eunomius. Cf. M.R. 
Barnes, The Background and Use of Eunomius’ Casual Language, op. cit., 
p. 229. 
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But the most interesting use of svspysia can be found in the fourth chapter 
of the eighth book of Stromata, where Clement claims that to solve any 
question, one must begin with a clear definition of the thing discussed. 
Sometimes, the object of investigation is the mere essence (oboiot) of the 
thing, like in the case of stones, plants, and animals, in the case of which 
the activities are unknown to us (cbv me, ivepydaq otyvooti|i£v). 494 In other 
cases, we know certain powers or properties of things, but we do not know 
the essences and, therefore, we must make them the object of investigation: 

“But in many instances, our understanding having assumed all these, the question 
is, in which of the essences do they thus inhere; for it is after forming conceptions 
of both - that is, both of essence and activity (dpcpoxepcov yap, xfjtg xe oucriai; xfj<g xs 
evepysiai;) - in our mind, that we proceed to the question. And there are also some 
objects, whose activities, along with their essences, we know, but are ignorant of 
their modifications.” 495 

And he adds: “Such, then, is the method (g£0o5oc;) of the discovery [of the 
truth].” 496 Since Clement concentrates mostly on investigating the essence 
of animals, it is obvious that activity is treated by him as a property which 
can lead us to knowledge, that the essence in question is the essence of 
animals. Then he recalls the positions of Plato and Aristotle. While the 
former called plants the animals, the latter insisted that since they do not 
possess the power of sensation, they cannot be properly called animals. 497 
To resolve those antagonistic positions, one must answer the question using 
two methods of applying the term “animal”: 


494 Strom. VIII, 4, 9, 1-2. sivai 5s <Si)vax6v> xijv yvcooiv xijv 7rpotmdpi;aaav rob 
Ipixovpsvoi) navxoq tots psv xfjc; ovaiaq v|/Aco<; ayvoougsvcov [5s] xebv spycov ai>xfj<;, 
oiov 7i©cov, cpvxcov, i^cocov, cov xa<; svspysiai; ayvoobpsv, fj toOcov fj Suvapscov fj 
a7iWb<; smsTv [sv] xcov f)7tapx6vxcov xoi<; oiiaiv (GCS 17, p. 85; tr. ANF, vol. 2, 
p. 560). 

495 Strom. VIII, 4, 9, 3-6. sv noXX .oTq 5s, xfj<; voijoscoi; abTfjq xfj<; ijgsxspai; 
f)TOTi©spsvr|<; savxfj xabxa 7xdvxa, xijv Jpjxr|oiv sivai, xivi xcov obaicov av obxco psv 
f)7idpxr|- agcpoxspcov yap, xfjq xs obaiai; xfjc xs svspysiai;, xa<; s7iivoia<; sv xfj Siavoia 
7a(36vxs<; ofixcoi; siii xijv ^ijxr|aiv spxogs0a. soxiv 5s cov Kai xa<; svspysiai; siSoxsi; 
aga xai<; obaian; ayvoofigsv xa 7xa0ijgaxa. "Eaxiv ouv ij gs0o6o<; xfjq siipsasox; 
xoiaiixig (GCS 17, p. 85; tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 560). 

496 Strom. VIII, 4, 9, 6. "Eaxiv obv ij gs0oSo<; xfjq sbpsascoi; xoiaiixip (GCS 17, p. 85; 
tr. ANF, vol. 2, p. 560). 

497 Strom. VIII, 4, 9, 3-6 (GCS 17, p. 86, ANF, vol. 2, p. 560). 
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“But as there are two methods, one by question and answer, and the other the 
method of exposition, if he declines the former, let him listen to us, while we 
expound all that bears on the problem.” 498 


It seems that here Clement passes from the method of recognizing the es¬ 
sence to the ways of discussion, so there is only a vague reference to the 
two methods of theology of Eunomius. But the first part of this fragment 
bears more visible reference. In the first case, we can know only the “mere 
essence” of the thing (e.g., stone), and since it is inanimate, we cannot rec¬ 
ognize its proper activity. In the second case, since we deal with something 
which is alive, the activity can be known and therefore it is the way of 
discovering the essence. Therefore, Clement seems to be a predecessor of 
Eunomius, who considers his two methods in a more developed way and 
applies it to the essence and activity of God. 499 But it is worth noting that 
this reference evokes only the second method of Eunomius: from activity 
to substance. 

Origen, who is far more important because of his influence on the writers 
of the 4th century, also provides some important uses of svepyeia, especially 
when he comments on Wisdom 7, where he tries to formulate a definition 
of activity: 

But wisdom is also called the stainless mirror of the svspyetoK; or working of God. 

We must first understand, then, what the working of the power of God is. It is a 
sort of vigour, so to speak, by which God operates either in creation, or in provi¬ 
dence, or in judgment, or in the disposal and arrangement of individual things, 
each in its season. For as the image formed in a mirror unerringly reflects all the 
acts and movements of him who gazes on it, so would Wisdom have herself to 
be understood when she is called the stainless mirror of the power and working 
of the Father: as the Lord Jesus Christ also, who is the Wisdom of God, declares 
of Himself when He says, “The works which the Father doeth, these also doeth 
the Son likewise.” 500 


498 Strom. VIII, 4, 11, 4. i 5s 5noTv Tpo7toiv xmapxovxotv, sxspot) psv ton lcat’ 
spcoxqaiv xs Kai ontoKpiatv, sxspoi) 5s xox> Kaxa 5ts^o5ov, fjpvnxat xo sxspov, 
87taKonadxco 7tavxa xa sic; xo 7tpo(3X.r|pa 5is^iovxcov fipcov (GCS 17, p. 86; tr. 
ANF, vol. 2, p. 561). 

499 Cf. M.R. Barnes, op. cit., p. 230. 

500 De princ. I, 2, 12, 411-425. “Sed et speculum immaculatum svspysiac; (id est 
inoperationis) dei esse sapitentia nominatur. Ergo inoperatio uirtutis de quae 
sit, prius intellegenda est; quae est uigor quidam, ut ita dixerim, per quem 
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Although this text was preserved only in the Latin version, it is remarkable 
that Tyrannius Rufinus left the Greek term in the translation. He probably 
thought that there was no proper Latin equivalent of Evepysta. 501 In this 
fragment, Origen not only explains 7: 24-26, drawing special attention 
to Wisdom being the clear mirror of the activity of God, but he also links 
the text of Wisdom with the Gospel of John 5: 19. By doing this, Origen 
confirms the unity of the activity of the Father and the Son, which was later 
rejected by Eunomius. Moreover, Origen also claims that there are multiple 
activities, such as creation, providence, or judgement, which is also impor¬ 
tant in the context of the problem, present in Eunomius’ Apology, whether 
we can assume the multiple or only one activity of God. 

The last Father which must be presented before we turn to Eunomius is 
Athanasius. As D. Bradshaw notes, in the 4th century, during the Arian and 
Neo-Arian controversy, the term EVEpysiot became the key term to describe 
the activity of God in the world, and human soul and participation in the 
divine activities began to be understood as divinization. 502 But it could be 
understood in this way only because the term became also the main way of 
describing the activities of the Divine Persons. Athanasius uses the distinc¬ 
tion between substance and activity to demonstrate consubstantiality of the 
Divine Persons in opposition to those who denied the Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit. Saying that the three persons are the source of life, justification, and 


inoperatur pater, uel cum creat uel cum proudet uel cum iudicat uel cum sin¬ 
gula quaeque in tempor suo disponit atque dispensat. Sicut ergo in speculo 
omnibus motibus atque omnibus antibus, quibus is qui speculum intuetur 
mouetur uel agit, isdem ipsis etiam ea imago, quae per speculum deformatur, 
actibus et motibus commouetur uel agit, in nullo prorsus declinano: ita etiam 
sapentia de se uult intellegi, cum speculum immaculatatm pateranae uirtutis 
inoperationisque nominatur; sicut et dominus Iesus Christus, qui est sapietntia 
dei, de semet ipso pronuntiat dicens quia opera quae facit pater, haak etiam 
fdius facti similiter ” (SC 252, pp. 138-141; tr. ANF, vol. 4, p. 251). 

501 Rufinus does a similar thing in the translation of another fragment of Peri 
Arcbon (III, 3, 4,151-172; SC 268, pp. 192-195), where Origen speaks about 
the activities of human soul. Here, however, he simply puts the Greek word in 
the Latin version as “energeia.” Commenting on this passage, D. Bradshaw 
notes that Origen presents the standard understanding of evspysux (op. cit., 
pp. 124-125). 

502 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 154. 
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sanctification, he demonstrates that the Son is equal to the Father because 
of the unity of the activity: 

“This consideration shows that the activity of the Trinity is one. The Apostle does 
not mean that the things which are given are given differently and separately by 
each Person, but that what is given is given in the Trinity, and that all are from the 
one God. Him therefore who is no creature but is one with the Son as the Son is 
one with the Father, who is glorified with the Father and the Son, who is confessed 
as God with the Word, who is active in the works which the Father works through 
the Son - is not the man who calls him a creature guilty of a direct impiety against 
the Son himself? For there is nothing that is not originated and actuated through 
the Word in the Spirit.” 503 

For Athanasius, the activity of the Holy Spirit is then the same as that of 
the Father and the Son, and, therefore, all grace is given by the Trinity, but 
can be recognized as having the intrinsic order. There is, however, certain 
difficulty because Athanasius does not say precisely how we can draw a 
distinction between the persons while their activity is unified. 504 But he 
seems to be satisfied with showing the sequence: the Father, “through” the 
Son and “in” the Holy Spirit, which we also can see in one of the preced¬ 
ing passages: 

“The Trinity is holy and perfect, confessed in the Father and the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, having nothing foreign or external mixed with it, not composed of one that 
creates and one that is originated, but all creative; and it is consistent and in nature 
indivisible, and its activity is one. The Father does all things through the Word in 
the Holy Spirit. Thus the unity of the holy Trinity is preserved. Thus one God is 
preached in the Church, who is over all, and through all, and in all.” 505 


503 Ep. ad Serap. I, 31, 1-3. Mia apa icai sx toutcov q xrjq tpiaSoq svspysta 
SsixvuTat. Of) yap aq nap’ sxdaTou 8iacpopa xai 8tt|pr|psva ta 8i8opsva oripaivst 
6 ' Anooxoloq- dll’ oil xd 8i8opsva sv Tpta8t 8i8otat, xai ta 7tdvta svo<; ©son 
sort. To Toivuv pf] ov xuapa, dll’ f]vcopsvov tco Yicp, foq 6 Yio<; fjvwTat tco FlaTpi, 
to onv8o^a^6psvov riatpi teal Yicp, xai 0soX.oyoupsvov psxa tou Aoyou, svspyouv 
is drop 6 narfip Sia tou Yiou spya^sTat, n&q 6 Isyav xTiapa oux avTucpix; siq 
auxov tov Yiov aas(3si; Of)8sv yap semv 6 pr| Sia tou Aoyou sv tco IIvsupaTi 
yivsTat xai svspysvtai (Savvidis, p. 526; tr. Shapland, pp. 142-143). 

504 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit. pp. 155-156. 

505 Ep. ad Serap. I, 28, 2-3. Tpia<; toivuv ayia icai Tstaia semv, sv 7iaTpi icai uup 
xai ayico 7tvsupaTi 0soXoyoupsvr|, ou8sv aHoTpiov r] s^co0sv s7ttpiyvupsvov 
s%ouaa, ou8s sk 8r|ptoupyou xai ysvr|Tou ouviaTapsvr|, dll’ oAr| tou ktI^siv xai 
8r|ptoupysiv ouaa- opoia 8s sauTfl xai d8iaipsTO<; soti Tfj epuost, xai pia TauTiy; p 
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The unity of the Trinity can be recognized according to one activity of the 
Persons, but here we also find traces of a distinction between the nature 
and activities of God, which has almost the same meaning as that between 
substance and activity which we find in Eunomius. 

At the end of our quest for the sources of Eunomius’ understanding of 
activity, we may note that the Church Fathers did not make this concept the 
central idea in their notion of God. But we can see continuity of the tradi¬ 
tion and systematic development of the theological idea, which becomes 
more and more important until the 4th century. Therefore, there are two 
observations to be made here. Firstly, this development seems to be linked 
with the understanding of the Trinity and evolution of Trinitarian theol¬ 
ogy, so it appears that the growing problems of naming the oneness of 
God who exists as three Persons forced Christian writers to search for the 
terms and concepts which could express and describe the most important 
dogma of the faith. 

Secondly, since the term invented by Aristotle was also present in Sep- 
tuagint and especially in the Letters of St Paul, Christian writers had no 
objection to exploit it. However, we must also notice that it has various 
meanings in the Holy Scripture, and we find no solid explanation of its 
meaning, especially in early writings. There is also a very limited discus¬ 
sion of how to understand its use when applied to the operations of God. 
But since it was present both in the Holy Scripture and the philosophical 
tradition, its meaning and importance grow in proportion to its use of 
philosophy in explaining Christian beliefs. Especially the writings of Philo, 
which were widely read by Christians, provided the most important link 
between philosophical concepts and the Father’s teachings. It is obvious that 
those two features become most important during the Arian controversy, 
when there is an urgent need to explain the relation of the Son to Father, 
and, therefore, there is also a need to find the concepts to express it. That is 
why the philosophical ideas found their new place in theological systems of 
the 4th century as never before in the history of Christian writings, despite 


svspygia. 'O yap 7taxijp Sia wu Ajyou sv 7rvsi3|j,an ayicp xa 7tdvxa 7toisi- Kai oi5xco<; 
ij svoxr|<; xrj<; ayia<; xpiaScx; acbijsxat- Kai oiixcoq slq 0so<; sv xfj gra<Tr|cria Ktipiixxsxai, 
«o STti 7tavxcov, Kai 8ia 7tavxcov, Kai sv jtaaiv.» (Savvidis, p. 520; tr. Shapland, 
pp. 134-135 with my own alterations). 
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constant accusations from both sides of being too fond of using the Hellenic 
concepts. Therefore, during the Arian controversy, the concept of EVEpysiot 
of God also becomes the key theological problem. 

4.4 The knowledge of the Unbegotten substance in two ways 

The historical analysis of the use of svEpysia clearly shows that Eunomius 
could treat his two theological methods as being rooted in the Holy Scrip¬ 
ture and Christian tradition. But since its use was not so common in the 
writings of his predecessors, it seems that it was his own idea to ascribe 
such a great role to the distinction between substance and activity. It is also 
noticeable that with a small exception of Clement of Alexandria, nobody 
before Eunomius made any attempt to build a theological method based on 
this distinction, which is crucial to obtaining the knowledge of the essence 
of God. Therefore, we can now examine the two ways of Eunomius and 
his claims that those are the ways which can give us the knowledge of the 
unbegotten essence of God. 

4.4.1 The first method - from substance to activity 

Eunomius begins his first way with a statement that God was not gener¬ 
ated by Himself or any other being, because it is impossible. He claims that 
such a statement is in accordance “both with innate knowledge (te (puaiKpv 
swoiav) and the teaching of the Fathers .” 506 It is impossible that something 
existed before God, and that God existed before Himself, because then in 
both cases, we should admit that this first being was God, and the latter 
must be called a creation . 507 However, these claims are obvious and nobody 
can deny it. Already at the beginning of the passage, Eunomius prepares his 
further demonstration because he does not use the term kti^co but ylvopat . 508 
This term leads directly to ayswriioc; and serves well the conclusion of this 


506 LA 7, 1-3 (Vaggione, p. 40). 

507 LA 7, 3-11 (Vaggione, p. 40). 

508 LA 7, 3 (Vaggione, p. 40). 
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passage, where he says that God is “Unbegotten or rather unbegotten es¬ 
sence (ouoiot ayewriioi ;).” 509 

In the next chapter, Eunomius further demonstrates why the name “Un¬ 
begotten” is the proper name to honour God. This is not: 

“only the name in conformity with human invention (Kai'e7tivotav dv0pco7livr|v); 
rather in conformity with reality, we ought to repay him the debt which above all 
other is most due God: the acknowledgement that he is what he is.” 510 

This statement is an expression of the theory of names, which was popu¬ 
lar with Heteroousians. They believed that the real knowledge of beings 
is a kind of the comprehension of their essences. As we have seen in the 
preceding chapter, this conviction was the basis of their missionary activ¬ 
ity, but in this belief, they were also heirs of the philosophical tradition 
which is already well analysed by F. DelCogliano . 511 Just like for Aetius the 
name “Unbegotten” is not based on any human recognition or invention 
(sjtivota) or privation (oTEppoic;), and although Eunomius never expresses 
it, the only way by which man can know this true name is that it was 
revealed . 512 Eunomius provides an explanation why this name cannot be 
obtained by privation and thus cannot be treated as a negative one. In 
a much clearer way than Aetius, he states that being generated is not a 
property of God, and, therefore, the name “Ungenerated” cannot be priva¬ 
tion of a property that God does not have . 513 The language that is used by 
Eunomius especially in this fragment was recognized by R. Mortley as a 


509 LA 8, 11 (Vaggione, p. 40). F. DelCogliano points out that the second state¬ 
ment, that God is “unbegotten substance” is controversial, and since it does 
not follow logically from the premises, it can only be explained by Eunomius’ 
theory of names, cf. op. cit., p. 33. 

510 LA 8, 1-3. ouk ovopaxi povov Kax'sravoiav dv9pco7tlvr|v aspvuvstv oiopsOa Sslv, 
djtoxiwuvai 8s kcit' dLf|9siav to 7tavxcov avayKaioxaxov oqAripa xco 9scp, xfjv xou 
sivai 6 sgtiv opoLoyiav (Vaggione, pp. 40-42). 

511 Cf. DelCogliano’s analysis of the Heteroosuian claims {op. cit., pp. 38-48) and 
the discussion on their philosophical background (pp. 49-95). He concludes 
that the most probable source for Heteroousians was the doctrine of Plato’s 
Cratylus developed and modified in Middle-Platonism mainly by Philo (see 
conclusions on pp. 92-95). 

512 Cf. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 32. 

513 LA 8, 7-14. (Vaggione, pp. 42-43). 
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very sophisticated application of negative theology. 514 His main conclusion 
is that the Neo-Arian distinguished negation from privation, because he 
recognized, developing the statements of his teacher Aetius, that the priva¬ 
tive type of negation “carried with it a positive statement of some sort.” 515 

But there still remains one fundamental issue of the conception of God 
which is the outcome of negative theology. Can we say that the goal of the 
application of negative language is to demonstrate that God is open to our 
intellectual capabilities and can be comprehended at least in part? Or nega¬ 
tive theology is rather the way to say that we cannot comprehend God at 
all, and, therefore, while speaking of Him, we can use only negative terms. 
In my opinion, the following passages from Liber apologeticus will show 
that Eunomius cannot escape from using the negative language when he 
explains how we should understand unbegotten God, but it is not enough 
to name him a negative theologian. 

From this point in his Apology, Eunomius goes on in the Aetius-like 
fashion proposing the hypotheses and showing that the conclusions are 
impossible to accept. He tries to show that, if one accepts the conception 
of the “unbegotten essence,” any demonstration based on sharing or pass¬ 
ing on this essence to any other being must lead to absurdities (aio7tlai<;). 516 

The first concept which Eunomius examines is sharing the same essence 
of the Unbegotten by separation and division (Siaipovro Koti |iepl^ouo). 517 It 
is impossible because God cannot be the result of separation. Since division 
is the principle of corruption, so if the Unbegotten shares His essence this 
way, He would be destructible. His essence also cannot be compared to 
anything else since it has nothing in common with any other beings which 


514 R. Mortley, From Word to Silence, op. cit., pp. 135-139. 

515 Ibid., p. 137. It is worth noting that R. Mortley also expresses the doubts of 
whether Eunomius himself was deliberately using the sophisticated Neopla¬ 
tonic logic and understood all consequences of his philosophical claims. He 
says: “Eunomius’ attempt to have this two-level function of privation mean 
ontological primary and secondariness, may not be entirely convincing, but 
is nevertheless clever and shows a knowledge of contemporary philosophy” 

(p. 139). 

516 LA 9, 6 (Vaggione, p. 42) 

517 LA 9, 7 (Vaggione, p. 42). This fragment could be an allusion to the objection 
made to the Arian movement in general which was present at the Council of 
Nice (cf. SC 305, p. 251, footnote 5). 
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are begotten, but if one does so, the name must also be common to all be¬ 
ings which have comparative essence. 518 

The second topic aimed at showing the absurdity of the Orthodox claims 
which Eunomius proposes is the presentation of the various meanings of the 
sequence of substances, such as time (%povo<;), age (atcbv) or order (rotate;). 519 
In the case of the latter, he simply states that implying order to God would 
be ascribing to His substance something from the outside, while there is no 
property which He does not already possess. 520 Similarly, understanding 
the sequence in a manner of time and age would mean applying to God 
something which is prior to Him. What is interesting, Eunomius uses the 
definition of time which has its deep philosophical roots in Plato’s Timaeus : 
“time is a certain motion of the stars” (6 xe xpovoi; aoxepcov Jtota xiq eoxt 
Kivriot;). 521 He explains that since the stars were created not only after the 
intelligent beings, but also after the creation of some material elements, 
as one can read in The Book of Genesis (1, 14); therefore, to imply that 
there is time in the essence of God is unthinkable, since time depends on 
the movement of created material beings. In the case of the third possibility 
(sequence of the ages), to refute it, Eunomius simply quotes Psalm 54, 20 
which reads: “God exists before the ages” and those words, as he says, are 
confirmed by “common opinion” (xcov koivcov Xoyio|ia>v). 522 All those cases 


518 LA 9, 8-13. (Vaggione pp. 44-45). Although this fragment sounds like pure 
logical expressions, it is hard to find any clear philosophical references. It is, 
however, similar to what Aristotle says on the division and simultaneity in 
Categories (13, 14 b, 24-15 a, 13), and also about the division as the method 
of demonstration, which cannot be used to demonstrate either essence or of 
accidents of being in Prior Analytics (I, 32, 46 a, 32^16 b, 37). 

519 LA 10, 4-5 (Vaggione pp. 44-45). 

520 LA 10, 5-6 (Vaggione pp. 44-45). 

521 LA 10, 5-6 (Vaggione pp. 44-45), Although the obvious reference is Timaeus 
(37 C-39 C), where Plato explains that time was created along with the uni¬ 
verse, and it is intrinsically linked with the evolution of heavenly bodies, this 
passage of Plato was not clear. Simplicius refers that Eudemus, Theophrastus, 
and Alexander proposed a definition identical to that of Eunomius, since they 
identified time with the movement of the heavenly spheres (A. Smith, Eternity 
and Time, in: Cambridge Companion to Plotinus, ed. L.P. Gerson, Cambridge 
1996, p. 206). 

522 LA 10, 10 (Vaggione, pp. 44-45). 
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would either imply the existence of something prior to God, or a composite 
nature of his absolutely simple substance. This cannot be accepted, as well 
as the composition, which implies shape, mass, or size. 523 

Having excluded all cases whereby something prior to the substance 
of God must be accepted, Eunomius enumerates possible situations when 
something is equal to it. But even likening, comparison, and association 
with the substance (Kax’ouoiav opoioTiytcx; q anyicpiaecoc; q koivcovIok;) of 
the Unbegotten is impossible, because it would lead to a conclusion that 
the substance of the Son which is in such relation with the Unbegotten is 
unbegotten as well. 524 It not only ends with the illogical conclusion that the 
Son is unbegotten, but also is contrary to the word of Jesus who said: “the 
Father who sent me is greater than I” (14: 28). 525 

At this point of his Liber apologeticus, Eunomius significantly changes 
the main line of the demonstration. He evokes the famous Arian watchword 
that the Son is “<offspring> and <thing made>” (ysvvqitot xai Jtoiqita), and 
he insists that those are “the words of the Saints” which resolve all the 
problems with the nature of the substance of the Son. 526 But it seems that 
Eunomius is not so sure about the obvious truth of these words, because 
the subsequent chapters contain an explanation why it is necessary to admit 
that the generation of the Son must be understood as creation. He discusses 
possible ways of conceiving generation as a physical change, augmentation, 
or transformation and argues that all those must sustain the conclusion that 
the Son is a creation. 527 

Those arguments lead Eunomius to the exposition of the proper under¬ 
standing of generation as applied to God. He makes here a very important 


523 LA 10, 10-11.3 (Vaggione, pp. 44-47). 

524 LA 11, 4-10 (Vaggione, pp. 46-47). 

525 LA 11, 11-14 (Vaggione, pp. 46-47). 

526 LA 12, 1-3 (Vaggione, pp. 46-48). It is worth noticing that although Euno¬ 
mius claims that reference is clear, it is in fact very uncertain, and Basil points 
out that Eunomius must first explain what “Saints” he had in mind (Basil, 
Con. Eun. 2, 2, 1-2; SC 305, p. 12). 

527 LA 12, 7-17, 3 (Vaggione, pp. 46-55). For a complete analysis of Eunomius’ 
arguments of this fragment as well as the counterarguments of his opponents, 
cf. T. St^pien, op. cit., pp. 148-150. 
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distinction between two kinds of names that we apply to God, which are 
homonyms and synonyms: 

“What well-disposed person would not acknowledge that there are some words 
which have only their sound and utterance in common but not at all their significa¬ 
tion? For instance, ‘eye’ is used of both human beings and God, but in the case of 
the one it signifies a certain bodily member while in the case of the other it means 
sometimes God’s care and protection of the righteous, sometimes his knowledge of 
events. On the other hand, the majority of words [referring to God] are different 
in their verbal expression but have the same meaning, as for instance, ‘I Am’ (Ex 
3:14), and ‘only true God’.” (J 17:3). 528 

Eunomius states that the names used of both simple and complex beings are 
homonymous, whereas all names used of simple beings are synonymous. 
Therefore, such names as “I Am” and “Only true God” can be applied 
to God in the same way as “Unbegotten,” since they name His unbegot¬ 
ten substance. They simply cannot mean anything else because of God’s 
simplicity. 529 

But such names as “Father” and “eye” do not name the same substance 
in the case of creatures and God, so they are homonyms. Therefore, they do 
not name the substance as such, but rather the activities of God. Somewhat 
earlier, Eunomius argued that generation or creation of God cannot be un¬ 
derstood in a sensual way, and it is exactly the “error of Greeks” ('EHr|vudi 
Kkavr \) who thought that Divine generation must necessarily presuppose 
pre-existent matter as a kind of a receptacle of creation. 530 It seems to be 
once again the reference to Timaeus of Plato, but while the first one was 
simply the quotation of the definition of time from the dialogue (or rather 


528 LA 16, 9-17, 3. xiq yap oi>k av 6pcAoyf|<jsisv xcbv gi)(ppovox>vxcov oil xcbv ovpaxcov 
xa pgv Kara xf|v sK(pcbvr|Giv xai 7tpocpopdv xf|v Koivcovfav g%si povov, oxik gxi 8s 
xaxa xr|v axipacnav; cbq ocp0a>.pd<; gjti xg dvOpamoxi xai 0gox> Agyopgvcx;, xofi psv 
yap appaivsi xi pspo<;, xofi 8s 7toxs psv avxi>.r|(piv xai (ptAaiayv xcov SiKaicov, 7toxs 
8s xf|v 7xpaxxopsvcov yvcooiv xa 8g KoXXa Kara xf)v gK(pcbvr|oiv Kgycopiopgva xf]v 
afixfiv g%gi oripacrtav, aq xo cbv xai povo<; a>.r|0iv6(; 0go<; (Vaggione, pp. 53-55). 

529 Cf. F. DelCogliano, op. cit., pp. 39-40. He is right to suggest that what Eu¬ 
nomius means here is God’s simplicity based not only on the lack of compo¬ 
sition of bodily parts (as R.P. Vaggione’s translation suggests) but having no 
composition of any parts. 

530 LA 16, 4-6 (Vaggione, pp. 52-53). 
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its later interpretations) which supported his thesis, this time the teaching 
of Plato is rejected as false. 531 

Having expounded on homonyms and synonyms, Eunomius once again 
explains that the name “Father” has a different meaning in the case of God 
and bodily things, but this time, he uses the term Evspyeia: 

“Accordingly, it is by no means necessary, when God is called ‘Father’, to under¬ 
stand this activity as having the same meaning that it does with human beings, 
as involving in both cases the idea of mutability or passion; the one activity, is 
passionless, while the other involves passion.” 532 

The activity of God which is generation cannot involve any concepts taken 
from the bodily one, and it must be recognized as passionless. Such under¬ 
standing of the activity of generation is possible only because the substance 
of the Unbegotten was conceived earlier as absolutely simple. Eunomius 
thinks that also such names as “spirit,” “thing made,” and “offspring” are 
homonymous, because there are many beings which can be called with those 
names, so they do not necessarily name specific essences. 533 

Despite all those explanations, there is very little we can say about the 
activity of God which is generation. We can confirm that it must be ab¬ 
stracted from all bodily features and from all composition. Similarly, the 
name “Unbegotten,” although it cannot be treated as a negative predicate, 
can be described only in a negative way. Although Eunomius seems to be 
unaware that he uses negative terms, he constantly says that God is without 
composition, without equality with any other being, without any priority 


531 Plato introduces his conception of a receptacle as “third kind” (tritos genos), 
(48 E - 57 D) apart from the forms and what participates in the forms. It is 
very likely that Eunomius refers once again to Timaeus, but it is also worth 
noting that “receptacle is probably the hardest and most philosophically chal¬ 
lenging concept in Timaeus ” (A. Gregory, Plato, Introduction in: Timaeus and 
Critias, tr. R. Waterfield, Oxford 2008, p. XLIX). 

532 LA 17, 4-6 (Vaggione, pp. 54-55). Oukouv ob8s oxav X,syr|Tai 7icmjp Koiviyv 
swoslv ypij 7ipo<; avT0pcb7iou<; njv svspysuxv, s n' apcpolv <yuvs7nvoowTa<; raurri 
pshaw fj 7id0o<;, E7tsi7isp, ij psv saxw d7ta0ij<;, ij 5s psxa 7td0ou<; (Vaggione, 
pp. 54-55). 

533 Cf. LA 17, 7-17 (Vaggione, pp. 54-55). In chapter 19 (3-24), he also explains 
that such names as “life,” “light,” and “power” should be understood this 
way, and the light, power, and life of the Unbegotten is different in the case 
of the begotten, since they name different substances. 
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or posterity, and without any change and order. It is obvious that all those 
expressions are in fact negative statements explaining the name “Unbegot¬ 
ten,” which is claimed to be a non-negative one. 

It can also be seen in the fragment where Eunomius summarizes his first 
way. After the passage, which establishes the two ways, he makes a quick 
exposition of the first way by saying: 

“For if anyone begins his enquiry from the essences, he finds that essence which 
transcends all authority and is wholly incapable of undergoing generation - the 
essence that gives instruction in these things to the mind approaching them with 
good will - that essence commands him to reject any comparison with another as 
being wholly foreign to the law of its nature. As a consequence he is also brought 
to recognize that its action too conforms to the dignity of its nature.” 534 

The substance which is found at the beginning of this way is above author¬ 
ity, incapable of generation, and its proper understanding does not allow 
for any comparison with another. Therefore, although it is somehow known 
to man, thanks to the revealed name “Unbegotten,” it can be described 
best in a negative way. It seems that the activity of this substance, since it 
must be conformed to it, can be also described according to what we can 
say about the substance, so this passage also suggests that the best way to 
conceive the activity is negative. So, although Eunomius is usually perceived 
as a strong opponent of negative theology, 535 he cannot express his view 
without negative expressions. 

Since the description of the substance is practically negative, it seems 
that the only justification of the claim that we can know the essence of 
God in a positive way is the theory of names. This theory is based on 
the claim that no man can give any name to any essence. As Eunomius 
explains in the fragments of Apologia Apologiae quoted by Gregory of 
Nyssa, the words do not come from poets or authors of the Bible. Even 
the naming of animals by Adam (Gen 2: 19-20) was not the activity of 


534 LA 20,10-15. Elis yap sk xcov oiicricov 710101 x 6 xu; xij<; s7uoksv|/sco<; njv apyijv, ij gv 
avcoxspco (3aoAgfa<; Kai 7tavxr| ygvcasax; dvs7xi8sKxo<; 060 a, xoiixoic; xg 7iai8g6oooa 
xijv psx’ cuvoiai; 7xpoGiox>c>av 8iavoiav, draoOsiv aq 7ioppcoxaxco 7xapaKg^si3sxai 
vopcp (piiasax; xijv 7xpo<; sxspov oiiyKpioiv, cikxAodOov Kai jxpocnjKoucrav xcp xfjq 
ouoia<; a^icbpaxi 7xapsxox>oa vogiv Kai xijv gvspysiav (Vaggione, pp. 58-61). 

535 Cf. R. Mortley, From Word to Silence, op. cit., p. 135. 
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man, but rather of Adam as the type of Christ. 536 If the names of crea¬ 
tions are not of human origin, the name “Unbegotten” must be even more 
precedent to human invention, since God was unbegotten even before the 
creation of man. Eunomius relies here on a rather weak claim that the 
name giver must have existed prior to named things. 537 But such a posi¬ 
tion is true only when we accept the previous assumption, that a name 
signifies and reveals the essence, so such argumentation seems to contain 
a logical flaw. Therefore, if God Himself is the sole name giver, he must 
have taught them to man. As F. DelCogliano notes, Eunomius seems to 
imagine this teaching as a kind of a dialogue between God and first hu¬ 
man beings, 538 but this is another weak point of his naturalist theory of 
names, because his explanations of how such conversation could look 
like are very unclear. 539 Therefore, the entire attempt to tie the name with 
the essence is based on the naming activity of God. Although it could be 
perceived as very pious, it is very unconvincing, and Eunomius is unable 
to prove it not only on the ground of pure reasoning, but also by using 
biblical passages, which he must interpret in a very strange fashion. 

Finally, we must note that the first way of theology was probably Eu¬ 
nomius’ own invention, because it is hard to find any previous attempts 
to recognize the activity of God based on the knowledge of His substance. 
Such a method seems to be impossible to invent apart from the theory of 
names which supports it, so once again, we must assume that the entire 
demonstration relies on the theory of names, which makes the first way 
possible. 


536 Gregory of Nyssa, CE II, 414-416 (GNO I, 347-348); 444 (GNO I, 356). 

537 Cf. DelCogliano, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 

538 Cf. ibid., op. cit., p. 46. 

539 Gregory of Nyssa points this out in: CE II, 398 (GNO I, 342); II, 417 (GNO 
I, 348). It is also worth noting that Eunomius seems to think that bestowal of 
names is the work of Divine Providence and its rejection undermines the very 
existence of providence, and makes Basil equal to Epicurus: CE II, 195-196 
(GNO I, 281-282). 
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4.4.2 The second method - from activity to substance 

Eunomius begins the discussion on the second way by claiming that the 
starting point for the demonstration are the things that are created (ta>v 
Sr||tioupyr||idTQ)v). Then he says: 

“.. .is led up to the essences and from them discovers that the Son is the ‘thing made’ 
of the Unbegotten, while the Counsellor is that of the Only-begotten. Thus, having 
confirmed the difference in their activities from the pre-eminence of the Only-begot¬ 
ten, he accepts as indisputable the proof that their essences are distinct as well.” S40 

So in the demonstration, the created things lead to the essences and the con¬ 
clusion is that the Son was created by the Father, and the Holy Spirit by the 
Son, but it is the difference of the activities (xfjq evepyeiai; dioupopa) which can 
confirm that the essences are different. Eunomius states that in order to accept 
such conclusion, there is no need to add that the Father creates through his 
own power, while the Son creates at the Father’s command. 541 Although he 
is convinced that the difference between the activities is obvious, in this last 
statement he provides the real difference between them, since the Father’s 
activity is His own, whereas the Son’s is made at the command of the Father. 
Therefore, one should not ascribe the same goods to essences, actions, au¬ 
thorities and names (oboiotc;, evepyelou;, e^oucIok;, ovopotxoc;) of the Father and 
the Son, because this leads to speaking of the two Unbegottens. 542 

In the next section Eunomius argues that neither it is possible even to 
speak of the similarity (opotoxrixoi;) of things listed above, because multiple 
fragments of the Holy Scripture read that He is the only (povoc;) God, alone 
mighty, wise, only immortal 543 and He could not be “only” if His nature 
would be the same or even similar (6(ioi6ir)ia xfjt; tpijoecoc;) to the nature of 
any other being. 

The consideration of those things leads once again to the confirmation 
of a difference between the activity of God and man: 


540 LA 20, 16-19. sk touxcov stu xac; ofiolai; avayoixo, xox> psv dyswiixou xov Yiov 
eiipioKcov ronripa, xov 5s Movoysvox><; xov IfapaicLrixov, kcik xfjc xov Movoysvoui; 
imspoyfj^ xf|v xfj<; svspysiai; 5ia(popav raaxo'upsvoi;, avap(pio(3iixr|Tov Lap(3avsi Kai 
rfj<; Kax’ ouolav 7tapaLLayfj<; xf)v a7t68sii;iv (Vaggione, pp. 60-61). 

541 LA 20, 20-22 (Vaggione, pp. 60-61). 

542 LA 21, 1^1 (Vaggione, pp. 60-61). 

543 LA 21, 10-22, 22, 5 (Vagione, pp. 60-61). 
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“we must understand that God’s mode of action too is not human, but effortless 
and divine, and must by no means suppose that that action is some kind of divi¬ 
sion or motion of his essence.” 544 

At this point Eunomius begins his most important passage concerning the 
understanding of the activity of God. He draws attention to the problem 
of the unity of activity and essence, refuting it as the opinion of Hellenes: 

“This is in fact what those who have been led astray by pagan sophistries do have 
to suppose, because they have united the action to the essence and therefore present 
the world as coeval with God.” S4S 

Eunomius underlines that the conception of the unity of substance and 
activity leads to absurdity (Tf|v dtomav) - to a conclusion that the genera¬ 
tive action of God has no beginning and no end. 546 That would mean that 
creation is coeval with God. We find similar statements rejecting the identity 
of essence and activity in one of the preserved fragments of scholia on Ae- 
tius’ Syntagmation, 547 to which we shall come back later, but an important 
question is why Eunomius was convinced that the claim of the identity of 
substance and activity is of Hellenic origin. The statement that this is the 
claim of those who have been led astray by Hellenic sophistries ('EDujvcov 
coipiopotoiv) could simply be a kind of a rhetorical expression, but it could 
also refer to specific philosophical opinions. We have seen above that di¬ 
rect claims on the unity of substance and activity in the case of God were 
made already by Aristotle in Metaphysics , 548 and they were developed and 
extended to all intellectual substances by Plotinus. 549 Perhaps, Eunomius is 
convinced that those opinions were accepted by his Orthodox opponents, 


544 LA 22, 7-9. xijv 5s 7ispi xoiixcov swoiav aKpi|3(»<; SiaiaxGaipovxac; Kai xov xfjq 
svspysiac; xporcov ouk avOpcimsiov vopiljsiv, sbpapij 5s Kai Gsiov- obxoi pspiapov 
fj Kivr|aiv xiva xrjc; obaiai; xijv svspysiav ijyovpsvoxx; (Vaggione, pp. 62-63). 

545 LA 22, 10-12. a7xsp s7Xivosiv avayKaiov xoiiq i>7iayopsvoi><; xoiq 'ELLijvcov 
aoipiapaaiv, svowxcov xfj obaia xijv svspysiav Kai Sia xox>0’ apa psv xcp Oscp xov 
Koopov cuioipaivopsvcov (Vaggione, pp. 62-63). 

546 LA 22, 13-15 (Vaggione, pp. 62-63). 

547 Frag. I, (Vaggione, pp. 176-177). 

548 Met. XII, 6, 1071 b, 17-20. 

549 As it has been shown above, Plotinus made this move in the first treatise of 
the sixth Ennead, especially in VI, 2, 15, 6-18, and later on about the activity 
of will which is identical with essence VI, 8, 13, 50-59. 
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and for him, this meant the rejection of God’s creative power and denial 
of His transcendence. Therefore, he accuses his opponents of the delib¬ 
erately false teaching, which is the result of depravation of their intellect 

(KCXKOVOia ). 550 

On the other hand, Eunomius states that: 

“We ourselves, however, judge the activity from its effects in accordance with the 
principles enunciated just a moment ago, and do not consider it unhazardous to 
have to unite the activity to the essence. We recognize that the divine essence is 
without beginning, simple, and endless, but we also recognize that its activity is 
neither without beginning nor without ending. It cannot be without beginning, 
for, if it were, its effect would be without beginning as well.” 5S1 

The generative activity of God must have a beginning and an end, whereas 
His essence must be deprived of them. Otherwise, we would have to admit 
that the activity which is the same with the substance must be unbegotten 
and unending in itself (disXst)Tr|Tov Xsysiv xijv svepyetav). 552 For Eunomius, 
this leads to ridiculous conclusions that “either the activity of God is un¬ 
productive or its effect is unbegotten.” 553 Therefore, the only remaining 
option is Eunomius’ own point of view. We can also find here a difference 
with the conclusions which we have made above about Aristotle’ teaching 
of activity. He described svepyeta as being atemporal and having its own 
end in itself. 554 Eunomius, on the other hand, claims that the activity of the 
generation of the Son must have the point where it began, and also must 
have its end in the creation of the separate substance of the Son. 

Having discussed the need of the beginning and the end of generation, 
Eunomius presents the next characteristic point of his understanding of 
EVEspysta. The generative activity of God must be the act of His will: 


550 LA 23, 3 (Vaggione, p. 62). 

551 LA 23, 4-7. ijpsi<; 8s Kara xa piKpcp jxpocrflsv px|0gvxa xijv gvgpysiav sk xcbv gpycov 
Kpivovxgi;, of)K aacpaLsi; oiopsOa 8gTv evoSv xfj ohala, xijv pgv avapyov a7iLijv xg 
Kai axsLsi3xr|xov si8oxs<;, xijv 8' svspysiav ouk avapyov — (rj yap av ijv Kai xo 
gpyov avapxov)... (Vaggione, pp. 62-63). 

552 LA 23, 9-10 (Vaggione, pp. 62-65). 

553 LA 23, 11-12. i’j xijv gvgpygiav a7ipaKxov givai xob 0gox> fj xo gpyov aygwr|xov 
(Vaggione, pp. 64-65). 

554 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 12. 
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“On the contrary, we must believe that the action which is the truest and the most 
befitting God is his will (pou7r|aiv), and that that will is sufficient to bring into 
existence and to redeem all things, as indeed the prophetic voice bears witness: 
‘Whatever he willed to do, he did.’ God needs nothing in order to bring what 
he intends into existence; rather, at the same moment he intends it, whatever he 
willed comes to be.” 5S5 

As we have seen when discussing negative theology of Arius, he also claimed 
that generation of the Son is the activity of will. Eunomius shares the same 
opinion that the act of generation of the Son must have been wanted by 
God. After what has been said on the philosophical concepts of the activity 
of God, we can see that they presented it primarily as the activity of the 
intellect. Such activity cannot have a starting point because of substantial 
actuality of God, who is always actual, and there is no passage from potency 
to act in Him, as we have seen in Aristotle’s Metaphysics. 556 Therefore, 
when Plotinus considers activity of will, he also states that this activity 
must be identical with essence and thus eternal as the One Himself. This 
activity could neither have started at some point, but here we could see the 
problem which seems to be present in his discussion. In the case of will, it 
is easier to see the starting point of activity, and it is not as spontaneous 
as thinking. Even in comparison with our own thinking and willing, we 
can see that while thinking is usually spontaneous, willing is more often 
deliberate. That is why Plotinus says that the One is not “<what happened 
to be>, but what He has willed to be>.” 557 

For Eunomius, the activity of God is primarily that of the will, and he 
only vaguely discusses the cognitive activity of the Father. He could have 
thought that while the philosophers discussed primarily the operation of the 
intellect of God, the true Christian view of God who creates the universe 
must be different; his primary activity should be rather that of the will. He 


555 LA 23, 16-20. dLx|0sGTdxr|v 8s xai ©scp 7ips7Tco8soTdxr|v svspysiav fiysio0ai xfiv 
(3oi3Lr|Giv, apKoboav 7Tp6<; is to sivai xai ocbi^soOai xa 7iavxa, papxx>pox)Gr|<; xai 
7ipo(px|TiKfj<; cpcovfk «IIdvTa yap ooa fi6sLr|osv s7Toir|osv.» Oh yap S7u8ssxai xivo<; 
7rpo<; xiiv d)v (3oi3Lsxai o-uoxaoiv, aXk’ apa xs (3oi)Lsxai xai ysyovsv 07tsp fi0sLr|osv 
(Vaggione, pp. 64-65). 

556 Cf. Met. XII, 6, 1071 b, 17-20; XII, 7, 1072 b, 26-29. 

557 Enn. VI, 8, 13, 59. coots ouk onsp STuysv soxiv, a XX’ 07 xsp sfioTAiiQri amoq 
(Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 3, p. 258; tr. MacKenna/Page, p. 349). 
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is the one who created the universe, which came to being from nothing, and 
not, as Eunomius insisted, from a pre-existing receptacle. Therefore, the 
universe is not created spontaneously, does not flow from Him, but rather 
it must have been wanted by God and created by the act of His will, which 
is the activity “most befitting God.” 

But Eunomius does not stop here and explains further the character of 
the activity of will. He claimed earlier that activity must be different from 
substance, but if it is so, a question arises how exactly the ontological status 
of such activity should be understood. Eunomius tries to make it clearer 
by saying: 

“Accordingly, if this argument has demonstrated that God’s will is an action, and 
that this action is not essence but that the Only-begotten exists by virtue of the 
will of the Father, then of necessity it is not with respect to the essence but with 
respect to the action (which is what the will is) that the Son preserves his similar¬ 
ity to the Father.” 558 

Although Eunomius is not clear about it, we can see that the generative act 
of will, which is not identical with essence, seems to be a kind of an entity 
between the Father and the Son. Therefore, the similarity of the Son to the 
Father is not a simple similarity of one substance to another, but rather 
the similarity of the substance of the Son, to the activity of the will of the 
Father. 559 Making such a claim, Eunomius tries to preserve his opinion on 
dissimilarity of substances, and based on this principle, he goes further 
with an explanation how to understand the Son as the “image” (eIkcov) 
of the Father. He uses here the same scheme by saying that the Son is not 
the image of the Father, but rather the image of the activity of the Father. 

This is a very important fragment because Eunomius attempts to recon¬ 
cile the doctrine of generation of the Son with the understanding of creation 
of all other beings, and to show what is the difference between those two 
creative acts: 


558 LA 24, 1-4. Oukouv si xf|v psv PorAr|Giv <x7is8sil;sv 6 Xoyoq svspysiav, ouk obchav 
5s tt|v svspysiav, intsaTri 5s PoiAflasi tou 7taip6<; 6 povoyeviig, oh 7tp6g ifiy 
orioiav, 7tpo<; 8s xf]v svspysiav (pric; sot! Kai PoiArioic;) cutoacp^siv xf]v opoioTipa 
tov niov avayicaiov (Vaggione, pp. 64-65). 

559 As M.R. Barnes notices, this also means essence itself is deprived of any kind 
of causality, cf. Power of God. dvvafiig in Gregory of Nyssa’s Trinitarian 
Theology, Washington 2001, pp. 177-178. 
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“The word ‘image’, then, would refer the similarity back, not to the essence of 
God, but to the action unbegottenly stored up in his foreknowledge prior to the 
existence of the first-born and of the things created ‘in him'.’’ 560 


Eunomius does not explain what he has in mind when he mentions the 
action which was stored in the foreknowledge of the Father (xqv Evspyeiav 
eva7toK£i|j,svr|v aysvvijxcoi; xrj 7tpoyvcooei), but the text seems to suggest that 
there was only one activity of will, the same with creation and generation, 
and, therefore, the power of the Father (xou raxipdi; huvapiv) can be seen in 
the Son. 561 In the following passages concerning the Holy Spirit, Eunomius 
also talks about the sequence of creation. The Father generated (created) 
the Son, but the Son created the Holy Spirit “at the command of the Father 
by the activity of the Son.” 562 So there is an order of creating subsequent 
persons of the Son and the Spirit. 563 Therefore, generation of the Son would 
be the only activity of the Father, the creation of the Holy Spirit - one ac¬ 
tivity of the Son, and so on. Such an interpretation of creation would be 
most supportive for Eunomius’ claims as regards knowing substance from 
activity. As we have seen in the fragments from Protrepticus, Aristotle made 
similar claims as to a simple being, which, because of its simplicity, can have 
only one activity. 564 But in one of the preserved fragments of the scholia, 
Eunomius clearly denies such an interpretation. It begins with rejecting the 
identity of the substance and will of God: 

‘...because the will and the purpose of God are not identical (ratrtov) with his 

essence: the act of willing has both a beginning and an ending.’ 5lSS 

And in the next passage of this fragment, he adds: 


560 LA 24, 10-13. on Jtpoq tijv otiaiav cpspot av ij siicdrv xf)v 6|tot6tr|Ta, 7tpo<; 8s 
tijv svspysiav sva7toicsi|j,svr|v dyswijxax; tfj 7tpoyvcbasi icai 7tpo tij? TtpcototoKou 
cuGxdascoi; icai xcbv sv autcp ktio0svxcov (Vaggione, pp. 64-65). 

561 LA 24, 15 (Vaggione, p. 64). 

562 LA 25, 23 (Vaggione, pp. 68-69). 7tpooxdypaxt ton naxpoq, svspysia 8s tob Dion 
ysvopsvov. 

563 LA 25, 10-11 (Vaggione, pp. 66-67). 

564 Protrep. 64, 1-3, Ton psv ot>v auvOstou icai pspiaxoi) nX-eiovc, icai 8td(popoi 
sioiv svspysiai, xofi 8s xqv (pilaw d7tLox> icai pij 7tp6q xi xf|v otiaiav sxovxoi; piav 
avayicaiov sivai tijv ica0’ ailxo lcupicoi; apsxijv. 

565 Frag. I, 1-3 "Oxi ij 0sLr|cic; icai ij PoilLr|Gic; on xatixov xfj otiaia toil 0sox>- ij psv 
yap 0sLr|aic; xai apxsxat xai 7tailsxai (Vaggione, pp. 176-177). 
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“Besides, if the purpose of God were identical (xautov) with his essence, then, 
since there is only one essence, there would have to be only one act of willing.” 566 


But, as Eunomius notes, this is inconsistent with the Holy Scripture which 
reads that God wills many things (Ps 113:11) and as The Book of Genesis 
states, during the days of creation, God subsequently willed the heavens, the 
Sun and the Earth (Gen. 1: 1-2). Therefore, there are multiple acts of His 
will, which does not destroy the simplicity of God since they are not identi¬ 
cal with His substance. Those activities are different from generation, but 
we can assume that they were made through the Son. Although Eunomius 
recalls here a fragment of Genesis and claims that this teaching is clear in 
this context and confirms the multiplicity of activities of will, this does not 
solve the main problem of how those acts differ from generation of the Son. 
It seems that Eunomius was aware of the problem, and, therefore, in Apolo¬ 
gia Apologiae, he tries to explain this distinction by calling generation and 
creation of the Spirit “characteristic activities” (7tap£7to|i£vcov EvspyEidiv). 567 
Such a concept seems to refer to earlier views of activity which is linked with 
nature in Aristotle and Philo of Alexandria. However, those activities were 
seen as flowing out of nature, and they were not purposeful in the mean¬ 
ing in which Eunomius understands generation of the Son. Unfortunately, 
in the preserved fragments, there is no other discussion of the meaning of 
characteristic activity, and it seems that there is still no clear answer to the 
question of how and why does generation of the Son, which is in fact crea¬ 
tion, differ from all other acts of the creative activity of God. And this is 
the crucial problem since according to Eunomius, such an activity should 
be the way to have a clear knowledge of substance. 

The final question which must be asked is what we can say about the 
knowledge of God’s substance and the cognition that it is unbegotten. 
We have seen that the first way of Eunomius relies only on his theory of 
names. Undermining this theory destroys the conviction that we can have 
the knowledge of God’s essence. But what about the second way? Con¬ 
trary to the first one, of which we noted that it was probably Eunomius’ 
own invention, the second way is presented widely in the earlier Patristic 


566 Frag. I, 4-6 si TabTOV qv xfj obaia tob 0sch) q PoiAqaic;, sypqv pia<; oboq<; xq<; 
obaiac;, piav sivai Kai xqv O/Aqaiv- (Vaggione, pp. 176-177). 

567 CE I, 151, 1-10 (GNO I, 71, 28-72,10; tr. Hall, p. 57). 
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tradition. But here we can observe another crucial difference. Earlier ver¬ 
sions of the second way very clearly pointed at the activities of God which 
can be perceived in the sensual world and in the soul of man, as a starting 
point for the demonstration from activity to substance. Eunomius, how¬ 
ever, insists that this activity specifically is generation of the Son, and that 
its very name and character lead to its proper understanding. Therefore, 
it cannot be conceived in any other way but as the creative activity of 
will, and since that activity is generation, we can demonstrate from it that 
the Father is Unbegotten. However, to accept such reasoning, one must 
be convinced why this activity must be perceived as so very specific, and 
why does it differ from other creative activities. This is the key distinction 
since we no longer start from the activities of God perceived in the world, 
but from generation itself, and Eunomius seems to fail in explaining how 
he understands it. 

But even if we take for granted that we start from generation, there is 
still one unsolved problem, which will be exploited by Gregory of Nyssa. 
If the activity of will is different from substance to such an extent that it 
should be rather understood as a separate entity, it cannot provide the 
clear perception of the substance of God. To preserve his own view on the 
dissimilarity of substances, Eunomius treats activity as a kind of a buffer 
between them but by doing this he weakens his claim on the knowledge of 
substance from activity. 

4.5 Basil of Caesarea on language and 
comprehensibility of God 

The first of the two ways of theology presented by Eunomius had one pro¬ 
found weakness. To follow the reasoning which starts from substance and 
leads to the activity of generation, one must previously know the essence, 
which is revealed by the name (ayswr|To<;). Therefore, the effectiveness of the 
first way is based on the assumption that names give us the direct knowledge 
about substance. The polemic with this claim is one of the main topics of 
Contra Eunomium, which being Basil’s early work is at the same time one 
of the most important. The problem of names has been already analysed by 
scholars since it is the most obvious part of Basil’s response to Eunomius’ 
theory. The most important study concerning this topic has been recently 
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presented by M. DelCogliano, 568 but in order to keep the logic and adequate 
proportions of the argument, it is impossible to omit this part of the debate, 
since the connection between names and activities also must be underlined. 

The audacious statement that the name ‘unbegotten’ (ayevvr|TO(;) reveals 
the substance of God to us was based by Eunomius on his own preconcep¬ 
tions concerning the theory of names, so in order to abolish the Eunomian 
main claim, Basil must have also disqualified, perhaps first and foremost, 
the assumptions underlying Anomean theories. As Basil formulated his 
theory of names in response to and as part of the polemic with Eunomius, 
we cannot analyse it separately. 

It was Aetius who first came up with an idea that the name ‘unbe¬ 
gotten’ “communicates the subsistence of God (tfiv imooraoiv ton 0eou 
7tapiotr|oiv),” 569 but it was Eunomius who provided a theoretical back¬ 
ground for this claim. He underlines that we cannot use the same names 
in both orders - divine and mundane - and although the words used to 
describe both may be the same, they would mean different things. 

“What person of sound mind would not confess that some names have only their 
pronunciation and utterance in common, but not their meaning? For example, 
when ‘eye’ is said of a human being and God, for the former it signifies a certain 
part while for the latter it signifies sometimes God’s care and protection of right¬ 
eous, sometimes his knowledge of events. In contrast, the majority of the names 
[used of God] have different pronunciation but the same meaning. For example, 

I Am [Ex 3:14] and only true God [John 17:3].” 570 

The philosophical background of Eunomius’ theory was subject to vari¬ 
ous interpretations, starting with J. Danielou, who found Neoplatonic in¬ 
spirations there, 571 through L. Wickham 572 and J. Rist, 573 who listed stoic 


568 M. DelCogliano, Basil of Caesarea’s Anti-Eunomian Theory of Names, op. 
cit. 

569 Aetius, Synt. 12; M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 34. 

570 LA 16, 9-17, 3 (Vaggione, pp. 53-55). 

571 J. Danielou, Eunome I’Arien et l’ exegese neo-platonicienne du Cratyle, op. 
cit., pp. 412-432. 

572 L. Wickham, The Syntagmation of Aetius the Anomean, JTS vol. 19, no. 1 
(1968), p. 558. 

573 J. Rist, Basil’s “Neoplatonism”: Its Background and Nature, in: Basil of 
Caesarea: Christian, Humanist, Ascetic, ed. P. Fedwick, Toronto, 1981, 
pp. 137-220. 
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inspirations, 574 and T. Kopecek with his arguments as to Eunomius’ links 
with Medioplatonists, especially Albinus. 575 As DelCogliano noted, the 
Anomean theory was not a complete system 576 and perhaps this is the 
reason why researchers encounter so many difficulties. It is, in my opinion, 
due to the fact that the entire theory was only one of the tools to prove 
that the Son is unequal to the Father as his substance is different rather 
than the goal in itself. 

Following Aetius, Eunomius believed that the names applied to the Fa¬ 
ther and the Son reveal their substance: “substance is the very same as that 
which signified by His name, granted that that the designation applies prop¬ 
erly to the essence.” 577 As DelCogliano remarks, both Aetius and Eunomius 
used the words tmooiaot^ and otioia in this context. According to them, real 
knowledge about oiiofcx could be acquired through God’s names. So, as the 
consequence, the difference in names means difference in substance. 578 As 
a matter of fact, at the beginning, Eunomius claimed that names operate in 
fundamentally different ways in the divine and mundane context, 579 but he 
changed his mind when answering Basil’s arguments and started to claim, 
as Gregory of Nyssa refers, that not only the name of God, but any other 
name reveals the substance, which means that he based the theory of names 
on the fact that God Himself had given all names and therefore there is a 
natural connection between an object and its name. 580 In opposition to the 
biblical account, Eunomius claimed that it was impossible for man to name 
thing as this is the role of God Himself to give names according to the na¬ 
ture of beings. So Eunomius finally connected the theory of names with the 
theory of the origin of names, which is an example of the naturalist theory. 


574 For a short resume of the history of interpretation, Cf. D. Birjukov, Strate¬ 
gies of Naming in the Polemic between Eunomius and Basil ofCesarea in the 
Context of the Philosophical Tradition of Antiquity, Scrinum vol. IV (2008), 
pp. 104-121. 

575 T.A. Kopecek, A History of Neo-Arianism, op. cit., pp. 321, 328-332. 

576 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 35. 

577 LA 12, 7-9. ov% sispov pev Tijv owriav voowreq, stspov 5s xi 7iap' aurfiv 
to aripaivopevov, aLVoruTriv sivai Tf)v imoaxaaiv fjv appaivei xauvopa, 
s7uAr|9suo'i3c>r|<; rfj ohoia xrj<; 7tpoor|YOpiac;' (Vaggione, p. 49). 

578 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 

579 Ibid., p. 43. 

580 Ibid., p. 44. 
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When undermining the value of human cognition, Eunomius wrote that 
every cognition with human effort is done KaT'E7Uvoiav, so each act of con¬ 
ceptualization involves a manipulation of an item and some kind of fabri¬ 
cation. 581 “Unbegotten is based neither on invention nor on privation.” 582 
So Eunomius denied that we can know God by conceptualization (|tf) T£ 
ev ejuvouxv), 583 but still we can know the notion, the concept (swota) of 
unbegottenness. Eunomius at the same time boasts of the knowledge of the 
ouoia and denies human competence of cognition. 

Basil’s answer is systematic as he deals with the heterodox theses point by 
point. Ele begins with the disqualification of his opponent’s views regarding 
conceptualization, 584 the method of creating names, as Eunomius believed 
that it was not a proper way to think of, speak of, and worship God. In 
his opinion, “Expressions based on invention have their existence in name 
and utterance only, and by their nature are dissolved along with the sound 
[which make them up].” 585 Eunomius claims that the things that are said by 
way of conceptualization (Kcu'EJtlvoiav) do not exist only in names and have 
no link to the nature but are “something completely false and non-existent 
like the fictional centaurs and Chimaera that appear in the mythologies.” 586 
According to Basil, conceptualization can give us certain knowledge. This 
is the knowledge based on sensual cognition: “through conceptualization 
into the things out of which it is constituted: color, shape, solidity, size, and 
so forth.” 587 But he admits also that using his imagination, man can create 
notions that have no connection with reality but 

“The term ‘conceptualization’, however, is far from being restricted only to vain 
and non-existent imaginations. After an initial concept has arisen for us from sense 
perception, the more subtle and precise reflection on what we have conceived is 
called conceptualization.” 588 


581 A. Radde-Gallwitz, op. cit., p. 99. 

582 LA 8, 10-11 (Vaggione, p. 42). 

583 LA 8, 14 (Vaggione, p. 42). 

584 Cf. Rousseau, Basil of Caesarea, Berkeley 1994, pp. 108-116. 

585 LA 8, 3-5 (Vaggione pp. 42-43). 

586 Con. Eun. I, 6, 5-9 (SC 299, p. 184; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz p. 97). 

587 Con. Eun. I, 6, 25-29 (SC 299, p. 184; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz p. 98). 

588 Ibid. 
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As A. Radde Gallwitz remarks, each concept devised through ejtIvowxv is 
at least potentially meaningful, but it is not necessary for it to have a refer¬ 
ent beyond itself, in the real world. Basil understands that the conditions 
for meaningfulness are much lesser than the conditions for reference. 589 
Additionally, D. Birjukov noted that the views on the language structure 
presented in the polemic with Eunomius correspond with Aristotle’s three¬ 
fold scheme: sound-thought-subject. 590 

For Basil, it is not only an adequate way to talk about the mundane 
reality, but about the divine one as well. 

“When our Lord Jesus Christ spoke about himself to make known both the Divin¬ 
ity’s love of humanity and the grace that comes to humanity from the economy, 
he did so by means of certain distinguishing marks considered in connection with 
him. He called himself ‘door’, ‘way’, ‘bread’, ‘vine’, ‘shepherd’, and ‘light’, even 
though he is not a polyonym. All these names do not carry the same meaning 
as one another. For ‘light’ signifies one thing, ‘vine’ another, ‘way’ another, and 
‘shepherd’ yet another. Though our Lord is one in substrate, and one substance, 
simple and not composite, he calls himself by different names at different times, 
using designations that differ from one another for the different conceptualizations 
(ejuvoiaig Stacpepouaai;). On the basis of his different activities (EVEpyekov Stacpopdv) 
and his relation to the objects of his divine benefaction, he employs different names 
for himself. For instance, when he calls himself ‘the light of the world’, he points 
out the inaccessibility of the glory in the divinity.” 591 

So the conceptualization of Christ describes Christ’s activities and his rela¬ 
tions with the created world and the humanity. The names are different 


589 Cf. A. Radde-Gallwitz, op. cit., pp. 143-144. 

590 Cf. D. Birjukov, op. cit., p. 116; Cf. Aristotle, De interpretatione, 16 a, 26-29. 

591 Con. Eun. I, 7, 4-19 (SC 299, pp. 188-190). 'O Kupio<; ijb® v Gcohc Xptoxoi; 
sv xoic; 7tspi sauTou Coyote;, njv (pAavOpcoitiav Tfjc 9s6tt|to<; icai njv oiKovopiai; 
yapiv xoic; av0pd)7toi<; 7tapa8r|Wbv, i8icbpaai not xoic; 7tspi auxov 0scoponpsvoic; 
a7tscnjpaivs xauxr|v, 0upav sanxov ^.sycov, icai 68ov, icai apxov, icai ap7ts7ov, Kai 
7iotpsva, Kai (pdoq, of) 7toA,ncbvnp6<; tic drvoh yap 7tdvta xa ovopaxa sic; xanxov 
dM.ijA.oic; (pspst. AWo yap to aripaivopsvov (pcoxoi;, Kai aWo dp7tsAon, Kai aWo 
o8on, Kai aWo 7totpsvo<;. AM.’ sv cbv Kaxa to fmoKsipsvov, Kai pia onaia Kai 
carWj Kai donv0sxo<;, aM.oxs aAAco<; sanxov ovopaljsi, xaic; s7nvoiat<; 8ta(psponoa<; 
aMujAcov to? 3tpoariyopia<; ps9appoip>psvo?. Kaxa yap ujv xd>v svspystcbv 
Stacpopav, Kai Tijv jrpoq xa snspysxonpsva oysotv, Siacpopa sanxeb Kai xa ovopaxa 
Ti0sxat. <Mi? psv yap sanxov xoh Koopon Asyst, to ts cutpooixov xfjq sv xfj 0soxr|Ti 
So^riq xcp ovopaxt xonxcp 8taar|paivcov (tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, p. 99). 
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as different are His activities that can be recognized. Further on, Basil lists 
some other names of God, such as ‘creator’, ‘wise’, ‘provident’, ‘invisible’, 
and ‘unchangeable’ 592 that can be derived from certain passages of the 
Scripture which are treated as encapsulating basic notions about God. 593 

“For we say that the God of the universe is ‘incorruptible’ and ‘unbegotten’, desig¬ 
nating him with these names according to various aspects. Whenever we consider 
ages past, we find that the life of God transcends every beginning and say that 
he is ‘unbegotten’. Whenever we stretch our mind forward to the ages to come, 
we designate the one who is without boundary, infinite, and comprehended by 
no terminal point as ‘incorruptible’. Therefore, just as ‘incorruptible’ is the name 
we give him because his life is without an end, so too is ‘unbegotten’ the name 
given because his life is without a beginning, when we consider each through 
conceptualization. ” 594 

According to Basil, with the help of all available means of cognition, that is, 
sense perception, common sense, and scriptural tradition, man can, through 
the process of conceptualization, create notions about the earthly phenom¬ 
ena and spiritual matters. 

“And if anyone should examine each of the names one by one, he would find the 
various conceptualizations, even though for all there is one substrate (ouaiav) as 
far as substance (i)7toKeipevoti) is concerned.” 595 

Basil does not agree with Eunomius that we can treat different names as 
equivalent to the essence and as a consequence, basing on God’s simplicity, 
to each other. On the contrary, he claims that: 

“For if he [Eunomius] does not consider anything at all by way of conceptualiza¬ 
tion so as to avoid the appearance of honoring God with human designations, then 


592 Cf. Con. Eun. I. 7, 35 (SC 299, p. 192). 

593 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 171. 

594 Con. Eun. I, 7 (SC 299, p. 192). AtpGaptov yap icai dyswritov sivat tov 0sov tcov 
otaov /.syopsv, Kata 8ta(p6poo<; s7u(3o7d<; toi<; ovopaai todtoic; 7tpoa-ayopsuovts<;. 
"Otav psv yap si; ton; Kato7nv aicova; a7to|3/.s»|/co|rsv, u7ispsK7rijttouaav Ttdcrri; 
apxfj; supioicovts; rqv ^coiyv ton ©sou, ayswiytov autov ^.syopsv- otav 5s tot; 
s7ispxo|tsvoi<; akoot tov vouv s7tsKts(vcopsv, tov aoptatov icai anstpov, icai ou8svi 
ts7st Kata7t|7tt6v 7tpooayopsuopsv arpGaptov. 12; ouv to dts7sutr|Tov tfj<; 
atpGaptov, outco to avapyov autfji; dyswritov covopao0r|, tfj s7ttvoia Gscopouvtcov 
fipcov SKatspa (tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, p. 100). 

595 Con. Eun. I, 7, 27-29 (SC 299, p. 190; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, 

p. 100). 
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he will confess this: that all things attributed to God similarly refer to his substance. 
But how is it not ridiculous to say that his creative power is his substance? (...) 

In other words, how is it not ridiculous to regard every activity (jtaaav evepystav) 
of his as his substance?” 596 

But as M. DelCogliano comments, Basil viewed conceptualization as an 
intellectual process that made the accurate and useful knowledge of a thing 
possible without comprehension of the thing’s essence. 597 Basil’s theory is 
a part of larger ‘notionalism’ in which all names signify primarily notions, 
which in turn provide information about non-essential properties of the 
objects that bear the names. 598 But even though they provide much less than 
Eunomius claimed, they are still useful for human cognition. 

“There is not one name which encompasses the entire nature of God and suffices 
to express it adequately. Rather, there are many diverse names, and each one con¬ 
tributes, in accordance with its own meaning, to a notion that is altogether dim 
and trifling as regards the whole but that is at least sufficient for us.” 599 

If names created through conceptualization do not give us the knowledge 
about oboicx, what is the knowledge that they provide? In order to answer 
this question, Basil among others distinguishes relational and absolute 
names. 600 

“Who does not know that some names are expressed absolutely and in respect 
of themselves, signifying the things which are their referents, but other names are 
said relative to others, expressing only the relation to the other names relative to 
which they are said? For example, ‘human being’ and ‘horse’ and ‘ox’ each com¬ 
municate the very thing that is named. But ‘son’ and ‘slave’ and ‘friend’ reveal 
only the connection with the associated name.” 601 


596 Con. Eun. I, 8, 19-35 (SC 299, p. 194; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, 

p. 101). 

597 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 164. 

598 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 2. 

599 Con. Eun. I, 10, 1-5 (SC 299, p. 204). "Ev psv ob8sv souv ovopa 5 naaav 
soapiest njv rob ©sob (pboiv 7tsptka(36v, hcavcoi; sljayysikai- 7tks(co 8s xai noiiriXa 
Kax’ i8iav skcigtov oripaaiav, dpt>8pdv psv 7tavTsWb<; xai piKpotaniv, cb<; 7tpo<; to 
oXov, ijplv ys pijv s^apKoboav njv swotav onvaOpoiijsi (tr. DelCogliano/Radde- 
Gallwitz, p. 105); Cf. Ep. 234, 1 (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 41). 

600 Cf. Con. Eun. II, 9, 11-13 (SC 305, p. 36). 

601 Con. Eun. II, 9, 11-18 (SC 305, p. 36). 'Ensi xic, ouk oi8sv, on tcov ovopdrcov 
td psv d7toAs/a>psvco<; Kai Ka0’ sauia 7tpo(pspopsva tcov b7TOKsipsvcov abTotq 
7tpaypaTcov soil aiipavTucd, xa 8s 7tpo<; sxspa Z-syopsva njv aysatv povr|v sptpaivsi 
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According to D.G. Robertson, this distinction is made to strengthen the 
argument for the view that names cannot fully express substance; since 
absolute names cannot adequately express substance, then even less can 
relative names do so. 602 But they still give us a kind of knowledge about 
the relationships in which those beings participate. Those relationships 
(especially between the Father and the Son) become for Basil the modes of 
being of those persons. The Father is from the very beginning situated in a 
relationship with the Son. We can link this way of thinking with Aristote¬ 
lian inspiration. 603 And, as D.G. Robertson remarks, Basil underlines that 
we should not mistake relative terms with contraries as Eunomius does. 604 

But the most convincing arguments against the close association of names 
with substance are given by Basil when he discusses the distinction between 
common and proper names, that is names given to individual beings. This 
division is inherited from Stoics, whose definitions included two types of 
names: common names and proper names. 605 

“But what sane person would agree with this logic that there must be a difference 
of substances for those things whose names are distinct? For the designations 
of Peter and Paul and of all people in general are different, but there is a single 
substance for all of them. For this reason, in most respects we are the same as one 
another, but it is only due to the distinguishing marks considered in connection 
with each one of us that we are different, each from the other.” 606 


xf|v rcpoq a ^sysxai; Oiov, avOpcimoc; psv, Kai i'7t7toc;, Kai (louc;, auio sKaaxov 
xcov ovopalppsvcov 7tapiaxr|Giv- nidi; 5s, r) 5oxAo q, fj (piA.oq, povr|c; xfjq Jtpoq to 
cn>vs^sT>ypsvov ovopa cruvatpsiac; sari St|Aotik& (tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gall- 
witz, p. 142). 

602 D.G. Robertson, Relatives in Basil of Caesarea, SP 37 (2001), p. 279. 

603 Cf. B. Sesbiie, Introduction, in: Basil de Cesaree, Contre Eunome, op. cit., SC 
299, p. 81. 

604 Cf. D.G. Robertson, Relatives in Basil of Caesarea, op. cit., p. 286; Con. Eun. 
II, 27, 26-33 (SC 305, p. 114). 

605 D.G. Robertson. A Patristic Theory of Proper Names, AGPh, vol. 84 (2002), 

P- 4 - 

606 Con. Eun. 2, 4 , 27-31 (SC 305, p. 20). Kaixot ys, si7tsp cAr|0sc; fjv, on mv xa 
ovopaxa 5isvi)voxev, svavxicoc; s^onaiv ai oholai, sxpf)v Sr| 7tou icai ITarAov icai 
Ilsxpov Kai ana^anXcoq avOpcbramc; a7tavxac; sxspooncnuuc; aAAiyAoiq sivai. 'E7tsi 
5s touto obSsk; oiixcoc; apa0f]c; Kai xrjq Koivfjc; (pboscoc; avs7tloKS7tToc; coox'aco si7tsiv 
7 rpoax 0 x)vai. (tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, p. 134). 
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Individual designations are based on the distinguishing marks which are in 
an obvious way external to the common substance, and names are not the 
‘semantics’ (armavtial) of substance. 

Proper names refer to the qualities and features that individual men have, 
and according to those qualities and features, we are able to distinguish 
men from each other. It is, then, obvious that different names for objects 
which have common substance do not all have the same meaning. While 
analysing this fragment, D.G. Robertson remarks that in contrast to his 
opponent, Eunomius thinks that names mean substances understood as 
individuals. 607 But Basil uses this very important distinction to show that 
there are properties that mark out distinction (iSubgorta) between the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Spirit in the simple and undivided divine substance, 
and such words as ‘Father’ and ‘Son’ which are relational, similar to ‘mas¬ 
ter’ and ‘slave’. 608 So proper names are linked with relational names here. 

“So, then, what I have said makes it clear that in the case of both ‘Father’ and 
‘Son’ the names do not communicate substance (oil^i oucsiav Ttapioxiiot) but instead 
are revelatory of the distinguishing marks (iSico(adxcov). ” 609 

Basil reminds that even the Bible shows us different properties - names of 
God 610 and on various examples, he explains that combinations of many 
different names can give us some notions about the divinity. 

“If anyone wants to accept that which is true, namely, that begotten and unbe¬ 
gotten are distinctive features that enable identification and are observed in the 
substance, which lead to the clear and unconfused notion of the Father and the 
Son, then he will escape the danger of impiety and preserve logical coherence in 
his reasoning. (...) For example, the divinity is common, whereas fatherhood and 
sonship are distinguishing marks: from the combination of both, that is, of the 
common and the unique, we arrive at comprehension of the truth.” 611 

So in Contra Eunomium , Basil discusses four kinds of names in order to re¬ 
fute Eunomius’ theory of names, which are proper names, absolute names, 
relative names, and finally names that M. DelCogliano calls “derived” 


607 Cf. D.G. Robertson, A Patristic Theory of Proper Names, op. cit., p. 11. 

608 D.G. Robertson, Relatives in Basil of Caesarea, op. cit., p. 277. 

609 Con. Eun. II, 5,1-3 (SC 305, p. 22; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, p. 136). 

610 Cf. Con. Eun. I, 8, 27-45 (SC 299, pp. 194-196). 

611 Con. Eun. II, 28, 27-37 (SC 305, pp. 118-120; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gall- 
witz, p. 174). 
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names, because they name conceptualizations. And in each case, Basil ad¬ 
vances a consistent notionalist theory in which a name gives rise to a mental 
notion whose content is the properties of substance. 612 For Eunomius, terms 
have immediate access to substance; for Basil, it is the clue to the under¬ 
standing that the notions are between names and beings. The terms that the 
humans have devised by reflecting on more basic concepts of God are all 
that can be known in this life, but still it is not a full and adequate portrait 
of God. 613 Each name contributes in its own way to our understanding of 
God, and owing to this argumentation, Basil’s theory of names will support 
theological epistemology and create the possibility for a more comprehen¬ 
sive knowledge of God than that Eunomius’ claimed to possess. 614 

It must be also remarked that in his polemic with Eunomius, comment¬ 
ing on his Apology, Basil omitted chapters 21-24. When we look at those 
missing chapters, they are entirely devoted to problems connected with 
substance and activity. In my opinion, Basil did it deliberately, probably 
because he could not find counterarguments good enough to reject Eu¬ 
nomius’ teaching. We do not know what was the exact text of Apologia 
Apologiae, but we know that the issues presented in the chapters omitted 
in Basil’s Contra Eunomium returned and were dealt with in Gregory’s 
interpretation. 615 

4.6 Gregory of Nyssa on knowing the activities and the 
essence of God 

Answering Eunomius, Basil of Caesarea focused his criticism on the theory 
of names. From the fragments of Apologia Apologiae quoted by Gregory 
of Nyssa, we know that Eunomius tried to defend his position once again 
and, therefore, Gregory also formulated arguments against his theory. 616 
However, in Contra Eunomium, the Cappadocian turns his attention to 


612 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 189. 

613 Cf. A. Radde-Gallwitz, op. cit., p. 17. 

614 Cf. M. DelCogliano, op. cit., p. 152. 

615 Cf. K. Kochanczyk-Boninska, Basil the Great’s References to Eunomius, VP 
37 (2017) vol. 68, pp. 125-126. 

616 See especially CE II, 414^116 (GNO I, 347-348); 444 (GNO I, 356). 
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Eunomius’ understanding of the distinction between substance and activity, 
which was only mentioned in Basil’s work. 

The Anomean’s claim on the activities of God was one of the main fac¬ 
tors which inspired Gregory of Nyssa to develop the theory of the Divine 
svEpyeta to the extent which is hard to find in the earlier Christian thought. 

4.6.1 The ontological status of God’s activities 

After a long exposition about the historical situation of the controversy and 
the accusations which Eunomius formulated against Basil’s cowardliness, 
Gregory of Nyssa begins his discussion with a quotation from Apologia 
Apologiae, in which the opponent sustained his claims on the two ways of 
theology. 617 The discussion on the understanding of activity of God fills a 
large piece of the central part of the first book of Contra Eunommm. 

Gregory first turns to the criticism of the names of the Divine Persons 
which are absent in Eunomius’ passage. Tie recognizes that the absence of 
the names “Father” and “Son” is deliberate because one can immediately 
recognize the natural relationship (ifjt; (puoscoc; cruyyevei;) of the Persons and 
thus it would undermine Eunomius’ reasoning. 618 After a long exposition 
concerning superiority of the Father and inferiority of the Son, Gregory 
once again quotes Eunomius: “the activities which accompany the substanc¬ 
es and the names appropriate to them being of course treated together” 619 
and presents his understanding of this passage: 

“He applies the terms activities of substances, I assume, to the powers effective 
of the Son and the Holy Spirit, by which the first substance produced the second 
and the second the third, and he says that the names of the works effected are 
simultaneously applied as belonging to the works.” 620 


617 CE I, 151, 1-154, 13 (GNO I, 71, 28-73, 15). 

618 CE I, 159, 1-5 (GNO I, 75, 1-6). 

619 CE I, 205, 1-3. ax>|ntgpi7a|j,|3avo|j,svcov dr^adf] icai xcov rate; onoiatc; S7to|t,gvcov 
gvspysicov Kai xcov xabxaic; Jtpoocpwov ovopaxcov (GNO I, 86, 17-19; tr. Hall, 
p. 65). 

620 CE I, 206,1-6. svspysiac; ohoicov ovopai^si xac; d7toxs7scmKd<;, me, oipai, xoh nion 
Kai xob ayion 7tvsupaxo<; Svvdpsic;, 8i’ d>v f| 7tpcbxr| odcjia xf]v Ssuxspav gipyaaaxo 
Kai f| 8sx>xspa xqv xpixr|v, Kai xa ovopaxa xcov d7toxs>.SG9svxcov gpycov 7tpoacpx>co<; 
cmyKaxgoKgxidoGai xoic; gpyoic; (pr|aiv (GNO I, 86, 22-27; tr. Hall, p. 65). 
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Gregory suggests that Eunomius mistook activities for powers (6uvd|i£i<;), 
but what is more important he states here that the entire question lies in 
an examination of the status of the activities, that is: 

“how the activities accompany the substances, and what they are in their own 
nature, whether something other than the substances they accompany, or part of 
them and of the same nature; and if they are something else, how or whence they 
originate, and if they are the same thing, how they come to be cut off and, instead 
of “coexisting” with them, accompany them externally.” 621 

Gregory complains that it is not possible to identify what Eunomius really 
means when speaking of activities: whether they are the effect of free choice 
or they follow the substance out of the necessity of nature (dvayKr|(; tivoc; 
(puotKrjq), as combustion accompanies the nature of fire. Elowever, he rejects 
the second option because this would mean that activity is a kind of an ac¬ 
cident of the subject (oupPePriKdi; sv v>JtoK£i|i£vcp), which in this case could 
not be understood as a simple one. 622 But such conclusion leads to an even 
greater confusion, because activity which is the effect of the intended choice 
(ek 7tp6vouxc;) of God at the same time accompanies (ejtetou) substance like 
the external consequence. 623 Gregory notes that normally we do not say 
that the activity of a worker follows him, but rather: 

“one who speaks of the activity comprehends in the word whatever is active in it, 
and the one who mentions the agent, precisely by what he leaves unsaid, indicates 
also the activity.” 624 

It can be shown by the examples of naming “metalworker” and “builder,” 
where the name denotes both person and the activity which he performs and 
those two are conceived together. 625 So even the activity which does arise 


621 CE I, 207, 1-6. 7td><; £7iovTai rati; onoiaii; ai evspysiai, xi ovam Kara njv 
i8iav (puaiv, aXko n napa xaq ouoiai; at<; 7taps7tovTai fj p,spo<; ekeIvcov icai xfj? 
oruxfjq (puasax;- icai si psv aXko, rao<; fj 7tapa nvo<; yevopsvai, si 5s to auto, rao<; 
d7toT£pv6g£vai xai avri ion “awu7tapx£iv” afmxu; e^coOev 7taps7t6|j£vai (GNO 
I, 87, 3-8; tr. Hall, p. 65). 

622 CE I, 208, 2-11. (GNO I, 87, 10-18). 

623 CE I, 209, 1-3. (GNO I, 87, 19-20). 

624 CE I, 209, 7-10. dl/7 6 njv svspysiav sutcbv to kcit’ aunjv KivougEvov tco Xoycp 
cm|j,7ispi£XaPs, xai 6 tou EvspyouvToi; pvr|c>0sk; xai njv svspysiav 7tdvTco<; lcaxa to 
G iomcbpsvov ai)Tcp auvscnjpriVE (GNO I, 87, 25-88,3; tr. Hall, p. 65). 

625 CE I, 210, 1-5 (GNO I, 88, 4-8). 
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from the necessity of nature cannot exist without substance that performs 
it. Therefore, activity cannot be treated as subsistent (viniriv svepystav), 
since it is the motion of nature ((puoeroc; Kivr|ot;) and what subsists is active 
substance (svepyov oociotv). 626 Understanding the activity as subsistent leads 
to a contradiction, because on one hand, it must be something dependent 
on the will of the Father, and on the other, it is also independent. After a 
discussion on the greater and lesser understanding of substances, 627 Gregory 
returns to the implication of the independence of activity when commenting 
on Eunomius’ words: 

“the activities are defined at the same time as their works, and the works 
match the activities of those who effected them, there is surely every ne¬ 
cessity both that the activities accompanying each of the beings are lesser 
and greater, and that some occupy the first and others the second rank.” 628 

Using the example of a leatherworker and his tool, Gregory shows that 
for Eunomius activity is a kind of a tool (opyavov) with which the Father 
creates the Son and the Son creates the Holy Spirit. 629 Therefore, it must 
be: “A kind of quasi-substantial power, which subsists by itself and appar¬ 
ently operates by voluntary motion,” 630 and this leads to a conclusion that 
there are some entities between the Divine Persons. So, in the Trinity, the 
Holy Spirit must be placed not in the third but in the fifth place. 631 Such a 
position leads to absurdity, and, therefore, Eunomius simply must admit 
that activity is non-hypostatic (avu7t6oiaiov), and for Gregory, this means 


626 CE I, 211, 7-9 (GNO I, 87, 15-18). It is worth noting that the definition of 
activity as the “movement of nature” comes from Aristotle. Cf. Met. IX, 8, 
1050 b, 29-32; De gen. anim., 734 b, 19-735 a, 2. 

627 CE I, 225-241 (GNO I, 92, 12-97, 21). 

628 CE I, 242, 4-9. ax>|t,7tspiypa(po|j,svcov, <pr|c>i, xoic; spyou; xcbv svspysuov Kai xcov 
spycov xalq rcov spyaoapsvcov svspysiaic; 7tapa|tsxpox>|j,svcov, avayicr| 8f|7ion naoa 
Kai xac; sKaaxr| rcov ohoicov s7to|j,sva<; svspysiai; sWixxoxx; xs Kai psi^oxn; sivai, Kai 
xac; psv 7tpcbxr|v, xac; 5s 8suxspav s7ts%siv xaiqv (GNO I, 97, 24-98, 1; tr. Hall, 
p. 70). 

629 CE I, 245, 1-246, 4 (GNO I, 98, 20-99,1). 

630 CE I, 247, 1-2. Suvapic; uq ouaubSrn; Ka0’ sanxriv ixpsaxaiaa Kai xo 5okox>v 
spya£ppsvr| Si’ afixs^onaion Kiyfipaxoi;. (GNO I, 99, 8-9; tr. Hall, p. 71). 

631 CEI, 249, 1-3 (GNO I, 99, 20-21). 
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that the activity of generation is simply non-being (to pf] ov), 632 which can 
produce only another non-being. 633 

Gregory summarizes his point in the fragment of Refutatio confessionis 
Eunomii, in which he also gives a definition of activity: 

“Every activity is contemplated as exertion in the party who exhibits it, and when 
it is completed, it has no independent existence. Thus, for example, the activity 
of the runner is the motion of his feet, and when the motion has stopped there is 
no longer any activity. So too about every pursuit the same may be said; - when 
the exertion of him who is busied about anything ceases, the activity ceases also, 
and has no independent existence, either when a person is actively engaged in the 
exertion he undertakes, or when he ceases from that exertion. What then does 
he tell us that the activity is in itself, which is neither substance, nor image, nor 
person? So he speaks of the Son as the similitude of the impersonal, and that which 
is like the non-existent surely has itself no existence at all. This is what his juggling 
with idle opinions comes to, - belief in nonentity (to pf] ov)! for that which is like 
nonentity surely itself is not.” 634 

Thus activity exists only as an exertion (o7tot)5a(^6|ievov) of someone who 
performs it and cannot have existence of its own. Since it cannot in itself 
be a substance, an imprinted image or a person (otite ohoiotv ouaav oiks 
XapaKifjpa otite tmooxaoiv), when separated from the one who performs its 
activity can only be named as non-being (to |if] ov). Eunomius’ understand¬ 
ing of activity leads to a contradiction that it is separate and has its own 
existence, while simultaneously it is dependent. Therefore, one must accept 


632 CE I, 251, 1-3 (GNO I, 100, 6-9). 

633 CE I, 253, 1-7 (GNO I, 100, 23-101, 4). 

634 Refutatio confessionis Eunomii 159, 4-160, 10. naoa yap svspysia sv psv tco 
sk7Tovouvti to aJiouSa^opsvov Oscopsvrai, 7tSpaiCO0SVTO<; 8s TOU 07iouSa£ppsvou 
xaO’ sauTiyv ohy ucpsoTriicsv- oiov svspysia tou 8popsco<; r| 8ia tcov 7io8cov sari 
Kivriaic;, 7tau0apsvr|<; 8s xfj<; Kivijoscoi; ooksti sotiv scp’ sauTfji; f] svspysia. 
ourax; xai STti 7tavx6<; sotiv E7UTT|8supaTO<; to ’ioov smsiv, xfj o7Tou8fj tou 7tspi 
ti 7iovouvto<; 0ova7toXf|ysiv xai xriv svspysiav 4 4 4 sip’ saoTfji; 8s ot>k ohoav 
oms svspyowroi; Tivoq Tf)v JipoKsipsvriv saoxco 07iov8fiv ohxs si Trjg 07to'oSfj<; 
d7io^f|4 sls - °bv ^.sysi sivai xaO’ sanxtiv xiiv svspysiav xf]v outs ouaiav ouaav 
outs xapaKTfjpa outs imoaTaaiv; oukouv tou avu7ioaTaTou auTov einsv opoicopa- 
to 8s tco dvu7iapKTCp opoiov ou8s auTO navzaq sotiv. auni tcov xaivcov SoypaTiov 
f] TspaTsia, to 7U0tsusiv si<; to pij ov. to yap tco pf| ovti opoiov ouk soti 7rdvTco<;. 
(GNO II, 379, 26-380, 10; tr. NPNF II, vol. 5, p. 124, with my own altera¬ 
tions). 
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Gregory’s position that activity cannot exist apart from the substance that 
performs it. 635 

4.6.2 The criticism of the second way of Eunomius 

It seems that demonstrating the dependence of activity on the substance 
could only strengthen the demonstrative power of Eunomius’ second way 
of theology. If activity is so deeply linked with the substance, it would seem 
that we can indeed know the substance when we know the activity. But 
Gregory does not think so, and he addresses his criticism against Eunomius’ 
second way. 

The activity which is the exertion of a substance cannot give us any 
knowledge of the substance itself. Gregory considers two possible ways of 
understanding the relationship between the two. First, when “substance and 
activity are found to possess the self-same characteristics and properties.” 636 
This position, however, must be refuted because there would be no differ¬ 
ence between the divine substance and generation, and this would mean 
that Eunomius agrees with the Orthodox. That is why, he must sustain the 
second possibility, that substance and activity have different properties. In 
this case, it is impossible to recognize the substance on the basis of activity: 

“If the definition of substance and activity is not the same, but each means some¬ 
thing different, how can conclusions to discussions be reached on the basis of 
things strange and alien? It is as if in an argument about human nature, discussing 
whether man is a laughing animal or capable of literacy, someone took as an il¬ 
lustration to prove his point the construction of a house or ship, which the builder 
or shipwright built, and were then to assert by this clever argument that we know 
the substances by the activities, and that the activity of a man is the house and 
the ship. Is this then the way we learn, you silly thing, that man is broad-nailed 
and able to laugh?” 637 


635 Cf. G. Maspero, Energy, in: The Brill Dictionary of Gregory of Nyssa, ed. 
L.E Mateo-Seco, G. Maspero, Leiden, Boston 2010, p. 260. 

636 CE I, 419, 6-7. xfj<; ouolac; Kai svspysiai; sv xoic; icon; Kai xoic; autoic; yvcopiapacrf 
is Kai idubpaotv supiaKopsvcov (GNO I, 149, 1-2; tr. Hall, p. 96). 

637 CE I, 420, 1-421, 3. si 5s ony 6 auxog xfj<; xs ouoiai; Kai xfjt; svspysiai; 6 Loyo<;, 
alia 5id(popov scp’ SKaxspou xo ar||iaiv6|j,svov, rao<; Sia xcbv ^svcov Kai aLLoxpicov 
ai d7io5si^si<; xoic; lpixox>|jsvoic; s7tayovxai; cba7isp av si' xtq, 7toLu7tpay|j,ovox>|jsvr|<; 
xfjq dv0pco7tivri<; ouaiaq Kai ^rixoupsvox) si ysLaaxucov i^coov 6 avOpcimoq fj 
ypappaxucrji; Sskxikov, sic; d7t65st^iv xob 7xpoxs0svxo<; 7tapaLap|3dvoi oudaq fj 
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In this case, the product of the activity by which it has been made cannot 
give us the knowledge of the substance. A ship or a house built by man does 
not lead us in any demonstration to conceive what human nature is. The 
same objection can be made with respect to any activity and movement (nva 
idvr|0iv Kai Evspyeiav) of man, but also when we consider the activity which 
is intrinsically linked with nature, or as Gregory puts it: “what the activity 
by its nature actually is.” 638 The example of such activity is the movement 
of wind, since there is no wind when air does not move. The effects of 
wind’s activity could be a dune or a scatter of dust, but those things cannot 
explain the nature of wind. 639 As we can see, Gregory does not only ques¬ 
tion the possibility of knowing substance from activity, but he goes even 
further arguing that it is not true that the product matches the activity. He 
uses the example of a smith, who in making a gimlet does not use all of his 
abilities and skills, but only to such extent which is necessary to make this 
tool. Therefore: “similarly the one brought into being by the activity reveals 
the extent of the activity (to peipov xfjg evepysioK;) in himself.” 640 But the 
question in this case does not concern how great the activity is but rather 
the very substance of the one who acted (ton evepyijoavxot; ij ouaia) 641 and, 
therefore, Eunomius’ method fails. Gregory gives us yet another argument 
of why this method cannot be sound. It must be rejected even if we admit 
that we can have the knowledge of substance, thanks to activity. Since 


7tAnou KaTaaKswjv, fjv 6 oiKo86|t,o<; rj 6 vaujrriyoc sTSKxijvaTO, s7tsixa icynpl^oiTO 
xcp aocpcp xoiixcp Aiycp, oxi xai<; svspysiaic; xa<; otjchck; yvcopi^ogsv, svspysia 8s tot> 
dv0pc'o7tov ij oiwa Kai to rcXoiov. sk toutcov apa Kaxa>.ap(3dvo|j,sv to 7AaTt>cbvuxov 
Kai ys^aaxiKov sivai xov avOpcoTOv, djiX.odaxaTS (GNO I, 149, 3-15; tr. Hall, 
p. 96). 

638 CE I, 421, 5-6. aiixo to evspyouv xi tots Kara xijv cpiioiv s<xdv- (GNO I, 149, 
17-18; tr. Hall, p. 96). 

639 CE I, 422,1-5 (GNO 1,149,19-23). Gergory makes a similar objection in the 
third book of Contra Eunomium , where he considers God as a judge. Mak¬ 
ing a judgement is the activity, which allows us to claim that God is a judge, 
but it does not give us the knowledge of the substance of God. Similarly, the 
knowledge of generation can lead us to a conclusion that God is ungenerated, 
but this does not mean that we gained the knowledge of the substance of God 
(CE III, 5, 57-59; GNO II, p. 181). 

640 CE I, 424, 11-12 (GNO I, 150, 14-15). 

641 CE I, 425, 1-3 (GNO I, 150, 16-18). 
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Eunomius cannot name any specific activity of the Holy Spirit, his substance 
would be incomprehensible and, therefore, also the activity of the Son, the 
Onlybegotten himself, the activity of generation, and finally the substance 
of the Father. 642 Gregory concludes: 

“Hence there is a clear proof that on our opponents’ own evidence the substance 

of the Father is absolutely beyond apprehension.” 643 

Gregory of Nyssa then not only repudiates Eunomius’ argument concern¬ 
ing the relationship between substance and activity, but also shows that 
the sequential conception of the Trinity makes it futile. Therefore, neither 
the product nor the activities can be a starting point for any demonstration 
which gives us the apprehension of the substance of God. 

4.6.3 The activity of generation and other activities of God 

In the next paragraphs, which we cannot follow in full because some frag¬ 
ments are missing, Gregory refers to the last part of Eunomius’ exposition 
on the two ways of theology. He claimed that we can resolve the doubts 
about activities in reference to the acting substance. 644 It seems that here 
Eunomius does not speak directly about his first method, because he does 
not mention the theory of names, but he proposes rather to make his dem¬ 
onstration even firmer by taking a step back from the recognized substance 
to activity. In his polemic, Gregory points out that any demonstration must 
start from the commonly accepted statement (opoloyouitevov), 645 and since 
the substance of God is unknown, it is not possible to start any reasoning 
from it. But the Father is not only the one who generated the Son, but is 
also the Creator of the Universe. Since there are various opinions on the 
nature of the sky, the earth and the sea it is impossible to claim that the 
nature of God can be understood. Eunomius himself claimed that God is 


642 CE I, 426, 1-427, 10 (GNO I, 150, 25-151, 15). 

643 CE I, 428, 8^429,1. cb<; sk xoxmov oacpctx; a7to8siicvnc>9ai Kai Sia xf\g xcov syOpcov 
paprupicK; to aKaxa>.r|7tTov sivai 7tavxr| xox> 7taxp6<; xqv ouaiav (GNO I, 151, 
23-25). 

644 CE I, 154, 10-11, xf)v 8s sin xai<; svspysiaic; d|X(pi(3oHav 8iaH3sxv sk xcov oxioicov 
(GNO I, 73, 12-13). 

645 CE, I, 431, 1-9 (GNO I, 152, 7-16). 
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immaterial, invisible, without shape, unbegotten, immune to decay, etc., 646 
so Gregory asks: 

“How then will one who has accepted such an idea of the one who was active be 
led on to the knowledge of the nature of the sky? How will he pass from invisible 
to visible, from incorruptible to what is subject to decay, from unbegotten being 
to what is constituted in time, from what always abides to what has acquired 
temporal existence, and frame his notion of the matter in question on the basis of 
all that is contrary to it?” 647 

This is a very important fragment since Gregory points out that there are 
other activities of God which we can recognize in the sensual world. This 
is not only creation, but also providence, about which he speaks in the 
next passages, 648 and in the case of those activities, the knowledge of the 
substance of God from them is even more doubtful. It is not even possible 
to pass from visible effects to the invisible substance of the cause. As we 
have seen above, Eunomius was unable to solve the problem of those other 
activities, and Gregory rightly points out that he avoids speaking of them, 
as in the case of providence. 649 Neither can we be certain how Eunomius 
understood those other activities of God; whether the Father could have 
other activities of his own, or they were all performed through the Son. 
Nevertheless, since for Eunomius, no activity was the same with the essence 
of God, there was no possibility of admitting that there is any “internal” 
one. Naturally, when the Orthodox claimed that activity is the same with 
essence, and that the Three Persons have one activity, such Evspyeta must 
be internal. Gregory uses the term in the plural when he wants to describe 
the various operations of God, and in the singular when he speaks of the 
single activity of the Divine Persons. 650 


646 CE I, 435, 1-10 (GNO I, 150, 4-14). 

647 CE I, 436, 1-7. rain; ouv 6 roiaurriv 7Tspi too svspyi)oavTO<; X,a(3d)v njv Siavoiav 
7tpo<; njv s7uyvcoaiv nj<; too obpavob (pbasccx; sva%0ijosTai; 7icb<; sk too dopdrou to 
opaxov, sk too dcpOdpron to cpOopa b7ioKsi|j£vov, sk too dyswf|Tco<; ovto<; to and 
Xpovon njv cruoTaaiv syov, sk too sioasi 8iapsvovTO<; to 7tp6oKaipov ksktiujsvov 
Ttjv 07tapi;iv, Kai sk 7rdvT©v tcov svavncov njv 7ispi too ipiToopsvoo 7ioujasTai 
KaTavor|c>iv; (GNO I, 153, 14-21; tr. Hall, p. 98). 

648 CE I, 439-445 (GNO I, 154-156). 

649 CE I, 446-447 (GNO I, 156). 

650 J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., pp. 188-189. 
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It seems that Gregory of Nyssa recognizes fully the consequences of the 
unity of internal activity of God. In another passage from the second book 
of Contra Eunomium, he refutes Eunomius’ opinion that only the Father is 
incorruptible while the Son merely makes himself indestructible. Therefore, 
in the case of the Son, indestructibility is the outcome of activity, while 
for the Father, it belongs to him “not on the basis of activity.” 651 Gregory 
briefly answers: “For my part, if true Fife acting is an activity, and if to 
live for ever, and never to suffer destruction, mean the same thing.” 652 Fife 
is then the activity which acts of itself (ij ovicoi; (paij eoamjv svepyobaa), and 
it must be the same life in the Father and in the Son, since both are not 
susceptible to destruction and there is no more or less in being destructible 
and indestructible. 653 As we can see, Gregory has no objection to speak 
about multiple activities in the substance of God; there is generation as the 
activity of the Father, but there is also life as the activity of the Trinity. This 
Fife must be understood as absolutely simple with no addition, variation 
of quantity and quality, or change. 654 


651 CE II, 367, 1-2. 7ispi xfjc cupGapoiac; tou 7iaxp6c; SicAsysiai cbc; ouk si; svspysiac; 
7cpoaouar|c; crimp (GNO I, 333, 24-25; tr. Hall, p. 141). 

652 CE II, 367, 3-6. sycb 8s si psv svspysia xiq sotiv ij ovxcoc; Ijcofi sauTijv evspyouoa 
Kai si taikov sgti tco or||iawopsvcp to ts asi ipjv Kai to |ti'|8sjtots sic; cpOopav 
8iaW>so0ai oimco tco Xoyw 7tpoaTi0r|gi, alia xolc; iSioiq Tagisuaogai tojioic; (GNO 
I, 333, 26-29; tr. Hall, p. 141). 

653 CE II, 370, 4-6. si 5s <xvs7u8sktoc; cpGopac; cboauxcoc; SKaxspoc; Kai outs to paM,ov 
outs to ijTTov sv Tfj Kara cpuow acpGapcia KaraX.apPavsrar, n&q 5siicvuoi tou 
7caxp6c; 7Tpoc; tov povoysvfj uiov to douyKpiTov (GNO I, 334, 17-19). 

654 CE II, 489, 4-14. si ouv Kai axnoq pia ^corj siXiKpivtiq 7TaGr|(; GuvGsascoq Kai 
Si7i>.6r|c; Ksxcopiapsvr| Kai oi)8sv TOTOKsiTai 7tpaypa 7iapa Tijv tou uiou Ijcoijv (n&q 
yap <av> sv tco ootWo aX.X.oTpiou 7ipdypaTO<; u7to7tTsuoiTo; ou yap av sti 
anXovv s’ir| to psG’ STspou voougsvov), ocTTkrj 8s ^cot] Kai ij tou naxpoq ouoia, a7T?cfjq 
8s ^cofj<; kot’ auxov tov ts xfjc; i^cofjc; Kai tov xfj<; a7t>.6Tr|TO(; Xoyov ou8spia xiq sgti 
8iacpopa, outs enixaaecoq outs ucpsoscoc; outs xr)s Kaxa to 7ioaov ij 7ioiov sTspoTiixo^ 
xijv 7rapaM.ayriv spnoiouarn;, avayKr| 7iaoa xa xaiq avxaiq swoiaii; aupPaivovxa 
Kai U7TO xcov auxcov 7ipoar|yopicov ovopd^sG0ai (GNO I, 369, 5-15). “If then 
he too is one absolute Life devoid of all composition and reduplication, and 
there is no underlying reality beside the life of the Son (for how could any 
admixture of alien reality be suspected in what is simple? what is perceived 
as so associated would no longer be simple), and if the being of the Father is 
also a simple life, and according to the principle of life and simplicity there 
is no diversity in the simple life, no addition, no subtraction, no variation of 
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Probably the best example of the unity of activity is the discussion on the 
will of the Father and the Son. As we have seen Eunomius was consistent in 
arguing that the Son was generated by the sole act of the will of the Father, 
and this act was most befitting God. The activity of the will was treated as 
something in between the two persons and the main basis to discern them. 
But for Gregory, the activity of the will serves best to explain the unity of 
the substance of the Father and the Son: 

“We are taught that the Only-begotten is begotten; nothing is unbegotten except 
the Father. Therefore of necessity the word of truth compels us to hold that there 
is nothing between the Father and the Son. But where no separation is conceived, 
close conjunction is surely acknowledged; and what is totally conjoined is not 
mediated by voice and speech. By ‘conjoined’ I mean that which is totally insepa¬ 
rable; for the word ‘conjunction’ does not imply a kind of bodily affinity in what 
is essentially intelligent, but the union and commingling of wills (8td xrjq xai>xoxr|xo<; 
xcbv 0gAj|pdxtov svcoaiv) between one intelligent being and another.” 655 

To show the unity of will, Gregory uses the example of a mirror, in which 
the image only reflects the original object but does not move or bend on 
its own. Similarly, the will of the Son reflects in every aspect the activity 
of the will of the Father. 656 But what is even more important is that in the 
following passages, he provides the arguments that show how inaccurate 
was Eunomius’ position on the activity of will which produces external 
effects. In this part of Contra Eunomium , he begins his long exposition of 
how to understand the act of creation, which is in fact his own explanation 
of the quotation from the Scripture which Eunomius used to support his 


quantity or quality generating change, it must follow that those things which 
coincide in the same thoughts should also be named with the same appella¬ 
tions” (tr. Hall, p. 169). 

655 CE I, 214, 1-12. vscoxspa yap ij Kxiaiq xob Xoyou. yswr|x6v xov povoysvrj 
g8t8dy0r|psv, ayswr|xov 7t?ajv xon nazpoq saxtv oi>8sv. oniconv s£; dvayicr|<; xo pr|Sev 
givat psaov xon 7taxpo<; mi xon nion vogTv 6 xfjc cAr|©sia<; Xoyoq anvavayKai^si. 
o7iou 8s Sidaxaatc; onic s7Uvosixat, xo ouvxippgvov Jtavxco<; opoAiysTxai, xo 8s 8ia 
7tdvxcov Guvr|iipgvov (pcovfj icai Ajycp on psaixsnsxai. anviippgvov Ss ^.syco xo sv 
7taatv aycbpiaxov. on yap acopaxtKijv xtva anptpniav sxxi xrj<; vogpa<; <pnagco<; xo 
ovopa xfjq anvatpgiai; gv8gficvnxai, aM.a xijv xon vor|xon 7Xpoq xo vorpov 8ta xfjq 
xanxoxr|xo<; xcov 0g^.r|pdxcov gvcoaiv xg xai avaKpaaiv (GNO I, 287, 22-288, 3; 
tr. Hall, p. 105). 

656 CE II, 215, 3-12 (GNO I, 333, 6-17). 
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view. He wants to support his theory of names by making a reference to 
the beginning of the Book of Genesis (1: 1-16) “where God is declared to 
have said something” and to Psalm (18/19: 2-3) where: “The heavens tell 
God’s glory, and the firmament proclaims his handiwork; day to day brings 
forth word, and night proclaims knowledge to night.” But explaining the 
second passage, Gregory says that the heavens and all creations indeed tell 
the glory of God, but: 

“This is not articulate speech, but through the visible things it imparts to our minds 
the knowledge of the divine power more than if speech proclaimed it in sound. 
The heaven, then, tells a tale but does not speak, and the firmament announces 
God’s creation without the need of a voice, the day puts forth a word and there 
is no speech...” 657 

Creation then can give us the knowledge about the power of God (tt]v 
yvcootv xfjq Oeiou; Sovapeccx;), about his wisdom, and the beauty of His design, 
which for the human mind is more than speech in the literal sense. But 
much more interesting is what Gregory wants to say about God who cre¬ 
ates by telling the words of creation. We cannot understand it in a human 
way, because in God the verb “say” does not mean speech but is rather 
an intellectual notion. 658 There is also no time sequence and passage from 
potency to act: 

“It is not like other beings whose nature includes the power to act, where one 
observes both the potential and the accomplished action. We say for instance that 
the one who is skilled in the science of shipbuilding is potentially a shipbuilder, 
but he is effective only when he displays his science in practice. It is not however 
like that with the blessed Life: rather, in that Life what is thought is in its entirety 
action and performance, the will passing instantly to its intended goal.” 659 


657 CE II, 225, 1-5 xahxa layoc, psv evapGpoq ovk soxtv, svxi9r|0i 5s 5ta idrv 
(patvopsvcov xalq yruxak; ti)v yvcoatv xfjc; 0sia<; Suvapscoc; paLLov rj si 5td (pcovfj<; 
6 Xoyoc, SKripnaasv. a>o7tsp toivnv 5vnysTxai 6 ohpavoc; Kai oh tpOsyysxai, Kai 
avayysLLst to oxspscopa if]v toh 0soh 7tolr|aiv Kai (pcovfjc; oh JtpooSssxat. Kai pfjpa 
7tpoisxat f) fipspa Kai XaXia ovk soxtv (GNO I, 291, 9-14; tr. Hall, p. 108). 

658 CE II, 227, 2-5 (GNO I, 292, 3-8). 

659 CE II, 230, 1-9. oh yap c6o7tsp stti xcov aXXcov, ok; tic TtpaKTucf] Shvaptc; sk (phoscoc; 
svsoxt, to psv Svvapst 0scopsvtai to 5s Kaxa xi)v xfjc; svspysiac; SK7rLf|pcoc>iv, cbc; 
(psps si7tsiv asi psv sivat van7tr|y6v (papsv xfj Snvapsi xov ti)v vat>7tr|yiKfiv syovxa 
Tsxvpv, svspysiv 5s tots, oxav siti xdrv spycov 5si^r| xf|v 57110 x 1 ) pi;v, ohy ohxco<; Kai 
siti xfjc paKapiac; ^cof)q. all’ olov oxutsp soxtv sv SKsivi] voohpsvov svspysta Kai 
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So, there is no difference in God, his activity is always in the entirety as his 
Life is his Will, and producing external effects does not cause any sequence 
and intermediate entity between Him and His effect. Therefore, neither any 
internal nor external activity does involve any diversity in God. It is worth 
mentioning here that in the third book, Gregory also discusses the divine 
will, and he also points out that we cannot comprehend the divine will in 
a human way. Therefore, the Father could not have changed his mind and 
decided that he wanted to generate the Son, since his will always stay the 
same: 

“God however, being a single Good with his single and uncompounded nature, I 
looks perpetually to the same goal and never changes in response to impulses of 
choice (xrj<g Tipoaipsasox;); rather, he always both wills what he is and, of course, 
is what he wills, so that in both ways he is properly and truly called Son of God: 
both because his nature has goodness in itself, and because his purpose has never 
fallen short of the best, so that he might be given this designation by some meta¬ 
phorical usage.” 660 

The activity of will is always coeternal with the substance of God, and, 
therefore, the Son cannot become a Son, but must always be. We cannot say 
that God becomes who He is, but rather “wills what He is and, of course, 
is what He wills” (PouXexat 07tep eotiv teal eoxi navToq 6 Kai PouXexat), and 
this definition of will resembles the one which we have seen in Plotinus, who 
also understood the activity of will this way, as identical with the essence of 
the self-establishing One. 661 We can also notice that Gregory’s understand¬ 
ing of the internal and external activity of will resembles Plotinus’ theory of 
double activity; however, we must remember that in his view, the productive 
activity of the One was performed as the activity of the intellect not the will. 


7tpdipc; soxiv, apsococ; xou PouXxipaxoc; 7tpoc; to Kara 7tp60saiv xsXoc; ps0iaxapsvou 
(GNO I, 292, 1-9; tr. Hall, p. 109). 

660 CE III, 1, 125, 1-9. 6 5s 0soc; sv cov aya0ov sv xs Kai aauvOsxcp xrj 
quasi jxdvxoxs 7ipoc; to auxo P>.s7tsi Kai ou5s7ioxs xaic; xfjc; npoaipsascoc; oppalc; 
psxaPdM.sxai, aXk’ asi Kai Pod^sxai 07tsp saxiv Kai saxi 7tdvxcoc; 6 Kai PouXsxai, 
coaxs 5i’ apcpoxspcov uioc; 0soo Kupicoc; Kai a^.r|0cbc; ovopdi^saOai, xfjc; xs cpdascoc; sv 
sauxfl to aya0ov s%ouar|c; xfjc; xs 7tpoaipsascoc; ouk d7tsppcoyuiac; xou Kpsixxovoc;, 
aq pf| av sk Kaxaypfiascoc; auxep xf]v cpcoviiv xauxr|v s7tiK>.r|0f|vai (GNO II, 45, 
27-46, 7; tr. Hall, p. 67). 

661 Enn. VI, 8,13, 5-11. (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 3, pp. 256-257); VI, 8,13, 50-59 
(vol. 3, p. 349). 
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Therefore, it seems that in Gregory, we observe a Christian modification of 
this theory. In the following paragraph, we will see yet another modifica¬ 
tion of this kind, but to summarize this part, we must conclude that by his 
discussion with Eunomius, Gregory constructed the conceptual framework 
which became the basis of his claims on incomprehensibility of God. 662 

4.6.4 Activities and incomprehensibility of God 

The distinction between internal and external activities is so important be¬ 
cause Gregory rightly observes that while the activities which are present in 
creations are comprehensible, the single activity of the Divine Persons stays 
beyond the abilities of human intellect since it is the same with the Divine 
substance. 663 In Contra Eunomium , one of the most interesting places where 
incomprehensibility of the internal activity of God can be seen is the frag¬ 
ment where Gregory defines eternity: 

“The eternity of the divine life, if one were to apply some definition to it, is some¬ 
thing like this. It is apprehended as always in being (asi pev sv tco sivat) but does 
not allow the thought that it ever was not or will not be.” 664 

The concept of understanding eternity as life which is present in its entirety 
is a reference to Plotinus, who also defined eternity in the same way as end¬ 
less life. 665 But Gregory does not simply quote Plotinus. In the Enneads, 


662 There is also another very important topic in Gregory’s thought related to the 
problem of understanding activity. Gregory re-established the understanding 
of the power of God, and the triad substance, power, and activity also dem¬ 
onstrated the unity of the power and substance of God. This aspect, however, 
is well shown by: M.R. Barnes, cf. op. cit., pp. 260-307. 

663 Cf. J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., p. 192. 

664 CE I, 666,1-4. To diStov xfjq 0sia<; ^cofjq, coq av tic; opco tivi 7tspGa(3cbv i>TOypat|/sis, 
toioutov scmv. asi psv ev tco sivat KaTa7ap|3dvsTai, toil 8s tots pf] sivat Kai tots 
pp sasaOat tov 7oyov ouk s7tt8sxsTai (GNO 1, 217, 26-29; tr. Hall, p. 217). 

665 Enn. Ill, 7, 5, 25-28. Kai s’i tic outco tov aicova >.syot ipof|v a7tstpov rj6r| tco naaav 
sivat Kai pr|5sv avaHcjKsiv at)Tfj<; tco pf| 7tapsA,r|^u0svai pr|8’ an psD.siv -ti8r| yap 
ouk av svr| 7taoa- syyix; av s’(r| tou opi^so0at (Henry/Schwyzer, vol. 1, p. 343). 
“and if someone were in their way to speak of eternity as a life which is here 
and now endless because it is total and expends nothing of itself, since it has 
not past or future...he would be near to defining it” (McKenna/Page, p. 121). 
D.L. Balas analyses Gregory’s understanding of eternity in Contra Eunomium 
and his dependence on Plotinus in: Eternity and Time in Gregory ofNyssa’s 
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eternity is identified with second hypostasis - Intellect (vow;) and, there¬ 
fore, just like Intellect, it can be understood. 666 Gregory of Nyssa, however, 
defines eternity as the life of God Himself, and therefore it is completely 
beyond comprehension. He uses the example of a circle which has no be¬ 
ginning. If we extend our intellect from the present, as from the centre of 
the circle towards the infinity of the divine life: 

“...we may well be drawn round in the same sort of circle by what is impossible 
to apprehend (imo xfjc; dKaiaXr|t|na<;), as we perceive that the divine life is continu¬ 
ous and unbroken in every direction and can appreciate that there is no limit 
anywhere.” 667 

Gregory then transforms the thought of Plotinus, and because eternity is 
the attribute of God, it cannot be comprehended, just as the activity of the 
life of God is beyond our capability of understanding. Therefore, one can 
only say that God’s eternity means the fullness of His life which is without 
priority or posterity, but this does not mean that anyone can understand 
what this life is in itself. Life which is the same with the substance of God 
must then be seen as incomprehensible. 

As we have seen above, Gregory also insisted that even if we can know 
the activity, this knowledge cannot give us the understanding of the essence 
of the one who acts. By the example of the smith who makes the gimlet, 
Gregory argued that making external product does not involve the full 
potential of the maker, and therefore also activity is not an actualization of 
full potency of essence, 668 so we cannot conceive the essence from activity 
even in case of man. In another place, he explains that it is infinitely less 
possible to understand the substance of God if we start reasoning from His 
external activities. 

In Contra Eunomium II, Gregory recalls Eunomius’ claims that the word 
“Unbegotten” measures the infinite nature with a single title while not being 


Contra Eunomium, in: Gregor von Nyssa und die Philosophie, ed. H. Dorie, 
M. Altenburger, U. Schramm, Leiden 1976, pp. 128-155. 

666 Cf. A. Smith, Eternity and Time, op. cit., pp. 198-203. 

667 CE I 668, 7-10. ...Kai opoictx; imo xrjc dKaxa7rp|/ia<; ev kukAo 7tspis7K6ps©a, 
cxuvsyfj Kai aSiaaxaxov adxriv 7ipo<; saoxriv xijv 0siav i^cofiv dttavxayoOEv 
KaxaA,a|x|3dvovxs<; Kai oi)8sv 7tspa<; Kax’ oi)8sv pspo<; srayvcovai Snvapsvoi (GNO 
I, 218, 14-17; tr. Hall, pp. 131-132). 

668 CE I, 424,11-425, 3 (GNO I, 150, 14-18). 
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said conceptually, but at the same time, expressing the nature of God. 669 
Referring to Basil, he clarifies how to understand the positive and negative 
names of God: 

“Our position therefore - I am adopting my master’s teaching - is that we have a 
faint and slight apprehension of the divine Nature through reasoning, but we still 
gather knowledge enough for our slight capacity through the words which are 
reverently used of it. We claim that the meaning of all these names is not uniform, 
but some denote things that appertain to God, others those that are absent.” 670 

After this opening, Gregory presents various names which are positively 
ascribing something to God (eternity, justice, goodness, etc.) and negatively 
saying on what God is not (indestructible, unbegun, immortal etc.). Some of 
those names are opposites; they indicate what does or what does not apply 
to God, but their meaning is the same (such as God is good and God has 
no evil). 671 Therefore, when we say that God is Unbegotten, we say nothing 
more that He is the Beginning of all things, but we express it in a different 
form, and, therefore, there is nothing special in the name “Unbegotten”, 
which for Eunomius was the most suitable one to express the nature of 
God. 672 Gregory concludes that there is no use in multiplying words, since 
we say nothing new, and because it is only reverence to the sounds with¬ 
out turning attention to their meanings. Referring to the teaching of Basil, 
Gregory states that the proper reasoning is: 

“...to perceive quite clearly that the manner of existence of the essential nature of 
the Divinity is intangible, inconceivable, and beyond all rational comprehension. 
Human thought, investigating and searching by such reasoning as is possible, 
reaches out and touches the unapproachable and sublime Nature, neither seeing 


669 CE II, 125,1-129, 3 (GNO I, 262, 16-263, 20). 

670 CE II, 130, 1-131, 3. Ovkow s’ipr|Tai Jtap’ ijpcov (oiKstovpai yap tow SiSacnccAov 
tov koyov) on Tfjc; Osiac; cpdascoc; dpt>8pav psv icai ppaynTdiriv sxopsv Sta tcov 
7oyiapcbv njv dvT&rpinv, d7toxpcooav 8’ opcoc; rrj PpaynTriTi tfj<; 8wvdpsco<; ijpwv 
Sta xcov ovopaTcov tcov 7tspi awTijv ksyopsvcov sbas|3coc; Tijv yvcootv spavti(6ps0a. 
toutcov 8s cpapsv tcov ovopaTcov oh povosiSfj 7tavTcov slvat Tijv oppaaiav, alia 
Ta psv tcov 7tpooovTcov tco 0scp (GNO I, 263, 21-28; tr. S.G Hall, p. 87). 

671 CE II, 134, 1-4 (GNO I, 264, 18-23). 

672 CE II, 135, 1-136, 10 (GNO I, 264, 24-265, 10). 
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so clearly as distinctly to glimpse the Invisible, nor so totally debarred from ap¬ 
proaching as to be unable to form any impression of what it seeks.” 673 


The best way to obtain any knowledge of God is to start with a negative 
conviction that the Divine nature is beyond our capability of understand¬ 
ing it. Such an approach can give man some kind of a “touch of sublime 
Nature,” and Gregory explains it further by saying that we can only know 
that the nature of God is incomprehensible: 

“By the reach of reason its goal is to discover what that is which it seeks, and in 
a sense it does understand it by the very fact that it cannot perceive it, inasmuch 
as it acquires clear knowledge that what it seeks is beyond all knowledge.” 674 

This kind of “touch” of the incomprehensible Divine nature can make 
reason truly convinced of what is compatible or incompatible with it, and, 
therefore, reason can devise true names, but it can never perceive what 
this nature is in itself. By the very conception of those compatible and 
incompatible things, reason can know that “that which rests beyond every 
evil, and is perceived as possessing every good, must surely be such as is 
unutterable in word and inaccessible to thought.” 675 The final conviction 
which awaits man on his way to God is the “apprehension that he exists” 
(vooupevcov oil soil). 676 

All those explanations do not tell us what exactly we name when we 
apply names to God. Negative terms simply indicate what does not apply 


673 CEII, 138, 2-11. 8i’ p<; svscm xovx; gp KSKa7uggsvou<; rep aipsTuccp 7tpoKa7dggan 
aaepax; Sii'Seiv on to 0sTov, onaq av Kara xpv (puoiv syp, dvs7Ta(pov is son Kai 
dKaxavopxov Kai 7tdap<; dvn7p\|/sco<; xpi; sk tcov 7oyiagd>v u\|/p76xspov, p 5s 
dv0pco7tivp Siavoia 7to7u7tpaypovou0a Kai Sispsovcogsvp 8i’ 6v av rj 5ovaxov 
7oyiogcbv s7topsysxai Kai Giyyavsi xp<; d7tpoo7ts7d0Tou Kai ui|/pA,fji; qmasax;, cuts 
toooutov 6^i)co7tcuoa cb<; svapycbi; iSsiv to aopaxov outs Ka0a7ta^ djtsoyoiviogsvp 
Tpc 7tpo0syyiasco<; cb<; gp5sgiav 5uvao0ai xou ^pxougsvou 7a(3siv siKaaiav (GNO 
I, 265, 24-266, 2; tr. Hall, p. 89). 

674 CE II, 139, 1-4. aXka to psv n xou ^pxougsvou 5ia xpe xcov 7oyiagcbv S7ta(pp<; 
saxoydaaxo, to 5s auxco xra gp 6uvao0ai KaxiSslv xpo7tov xiva Kaxsvopasv, oiov 
nva yvcboiv svapyp to rmsp naaav yvcboiv to ^pxougsvov sivai 7ioipaagsvp (GNO 
I, 266, 3-6; tr. Hall, p. 89). 

675 CE II, 140, 6-9. on to navxoq gsv kokou 7toppco0sv iSpugsvov, sv 7tavxi 5s 
voougsvov aya0a) 7tdvTco<; n toioutov sanv oiov 7oyco xs apppxov sivai Kai 
7oyiogoi<; dvs7ti(3axov (GNO I, 266, 11-14; tr. Hall, p. 89). 

676 CE II, 141, 9 (GNO I, 266, 22). 
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to Him, so they name rather an absence of an attribute and “the statement 
does not by the words provide information about what is spoken of. What 
it is not, we learn from the sounds; what it is, the meaning of the words used 
does not show.” 677 Gregory provides a catalogue of negative statements and 
says that they are true, but they do not tell us what it is (it 5e eonv) that we 
speak of. However, this is not only the problem of speaking of God, but it 
is the very nature of negative statements that does not allow us to identify 
of what we speak. Similarly, if we multiply negative statements with respect 
to man (not inanimate, not insensible, not winged, not four-footed, and not 
aquatic), it would neither describe what man is. Therefore: 

“On exactly the same principle, though many such things are said of the divine 
Nature, by which we learn what we must understand God to be; but what in itself 
it essentially is, the words do not teach us.” 678 

Due to the weakness of our reason, we are inclined to multiply words to 
discern the nature of God from what it is not, and that it is also the reason 
why the “unbegottenness” cannot be counted as one and true name. The 
very multiplication of negative statements tells us that we still do not have 
a proper name which denotes the substance. Therefore, although they are 
true, negative statements cannot name anything in God. 

Since negative names can tell us only what God is not without pointing 
at any real thing, what about positive names? They also cannot name the 
substance of God, but rather His activities: 

“...what is named by those who speak of him is not what he actually is, for the 
nature of him who is ineffable; but he gets his titles from the actions he is believed 
to perform for our lives. So in this particular case, the word just used: ‘God’, we 
say, thinking as we give him the title of one who supervises, observes, and with 
his vision penetrates hidden things.” 679 


677 CEII, 143, 3-5. of) pfjv xi Jtspi oh 7gysxai Sia xcov ovopaxcov 6 7oyo<; 7xapiaxr|Giv. 
xi pgv yap ohic gem, Si’ cov fiKohaapgv gSi8ax0r|pgv, xi 8g gcrxiv, r| xcov gipqpgvcov 
ouk gvg8gi^axo 8hvapi<; (GNO I, 267, 6-9). 

678 CE II, 144, 6-9. icaxa xov ahxov 7oyov 7toM.cbv xoiobxcov 7tgpi xf]v 0g(av cpboiv 
tayopgvcov, gv oiq ypf] xov 0gov xmovogiv givai pav0avopgv, ahxo 8g 6 xi 7toxg gem 
icax’ ohoiav Sia xcov gipripgvcov oh 8i8aoic6pg0a (GNO I, 267, 14-17). 

679 CE II, 149, 1-7. ovopai^gxai Sg napa xcov g7UKa7oi>pgvcov ox>k ahxo 6 gaxiv 
(acppaaxoi; yap i) cphaic; xoh ovxoc;), aXX’ sE, cov gvgpygiv xi 7tgpi xryv ipoiyv f|piov 
7tg7ti0xgnxat xac; graovupiac; gygi, oiov Kai ahxo xohxo xo gK xoh Ttpoygipon 
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Even the name “God,” which is the most common one, is presented as 
describing the activity of vision or seeing, and, as it is explained in another 
place, using this name we: “have learnt some partial activity of the divine 
Nature, we have not by this word come to hold in mind the divine Sub¬ 
stance itself.” 680 

In the passage presented above, one thing is noticeable. For Gregory of 
Nyssa, positive names which refer to activities can be recognized primarily 
by what God does in human life. That is why the activities are so important, 
because they are the testimony of God who is constantly present on the 
way of man to Him. This is no longer a theoretical problem of how can 
we demonstrate the existence or power of God from creation, but rather 
the explanation of His effective presence in spiritual life of every man. And 
Gregory strongly claims that these names are applied not to the concepts 
but to real things. He explains: 

“If we cannot first explain what is being said about God before we think it, and if 
we think it by means of what we learn from his actions, and if before the act there 
exists the potency, and the potency depends on the divine will, and the will resides 
in the authority of the divine Nature - does that not make it clear to us that it is 
a matter of applying to the realities the terms we use to indicate what happens, 
and the words are a kind of shadow of the realities, matching the movements of 
things which exist?” 681 

The chain of things leads from the name of activity to the divine Nature, 
through the activity itself, the power of God, and His will. Therefore, naming 


^sy6|tsvov- 9sov yap ahxov ^.syovxsi; xov scpopov xai S7t67txr|v xai StopaxiKov xcov 
KSKpupgsvcov voobvxsi; s7nica7oh|js9a (GNO I, 268, 25-269, 2). 

680 CE II, 586, 4-6. rnaxs icai 8ta xohxov pspuciiv xtva xfjq 0s(a<; cphasax; svspystav 
8i§ax0svxs<; xfjc ohoiai; ahxfj<; sv 7ispivoia 8ta xfjc cpcovfji; xanxiy; ovk sysvopsOa- 
(GNO I, 397,19-21; tr. Hall, pp. 191-192). In those fragments, Gregory uses 
the false etymology of name God (9so<;) that it comes from the word vision 
(Osaopat). 

681 CE II, 150, 5-13. si yap pf| 7tpoxspov sppr|vsho|j,sv xt xcov 7tspi 0soh tayogsvcov, 
7tpiv av vof|<Hogsv, voohgsv 8s 8i’ cbv sk xcov svspystcbv 8i8aoK6gs0a, 7tpoh(pscjxr|Ks 
8s xfjc svspysiai; f] Shvapic;, f] 8s Shvapic; sl;f|pxr|tai xob 0sion Pox>7f||j,axo<;, xo 8s 
(3oh7r||j,a sv xfj s^onaia xfjc 9s(a<; cutoKsixat cphascoi;, ap’ oh aacpax; SiSaoKopsOa 
oxi s7ttyivovxat xot<; 7tpdypaotv ai aiipavxtKai xcov ytvopsvcov 7tpoOTiyopiai Kai 
W07xsp oKtai xcov 7ipay|tdxcov sioiv ai cpcovai, 7tpo<; xa<; Ktviiosn; xcov hcpsoxcbxcov 
axnpaxi^6|j,svai; (GNO I, 269, 6-14). 
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an activity, we can only name what we have understood of the real activity 
of God, while His substance remains unknown. 

Since Contra Eunomium was probably one of the earliest works of Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssa, it seems plausible that during the polemic with the Anomean, 
he constructed a solid conceptual basis for his negative theology. The state¬ 
ment that we can know only the activities of God, not His substance, is the 
crucial one, because thanks to it Gregory could demonstrate not only the 
fact of incomprehensibility of the essence of God, but also that our names 
which we use are the names of real things - His activities, and, therefore, 
Gregory will rely on this distinction throughout his whole theological ca¬ 
reer. 682 We can also notice that by his exposition of the nature of negative 
names, Gregory of Nyssa proposes probably the strongest formulation of 
negative theology. He realizes that when we say that God is infinite, incor¬ 
ruptible, unbegotten, etc., our claim is true, but for him, negative statements 
do not name any reality present in God Himself. Since positive names refer 
only to activities, and negative ones refer to nothing that we can conceive, 
our language and comprehension can never reach God in His substance. 


682 A full catalogue of passages in which he uses the distinction between energies 
and substance to demonstrate the incomprehensibility of God was made by 
J.-C. Larchet, op. cit., pp. 199-203. 
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5. The Development of Negative Theology in 
the Latter Half of the 4th Century 


The reaction to Eunomius’ claims on comprehensibility of the substance of 
God goes much deeper than the responses of Basil and Gregory. Moreover, 
in the latter half of the 4th century, we can observe not only the reaction to 
Eunomius, 683 but also a deeper penetration of the field of negative theology 
that would influence Christian theology for good, even when the risk of 
the Neo-Arian heresy disappeared. The main authors, apart from Basil the 
Great and Gregory of Nyssa, who are the most obvious participants in the 
polemic with Eunomius, are Gregory of Nazianzus and John Chrysostom. 
Their writings were to a large extent provoked by the Eunomians’ teaching 
and are analysed here in this context. But before we turn to those two im¬ 
portant figures, we must first discuss certain aspects of the negative theology 
of Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa which have not been mentioned 
in the preceding chapters but seem important in order to fully expose the 
extent of negative theology in their writings. 

5.1 Basil of Caesarea’s incomprehensibility of otxria 

The first remark that should be made at the beginning, which is absolutely 
clear in the context of the anti-Eunomian polemic, is the fact that for all 
the participants in the discussion, God is without doubt the ohoia, and they 
never seriously considered that God could exceed the categories of exist¬ 
ence. 684 We should always keep it in mind as the multiplicity of Neoplatonic 
similarities, 685 especially pointed out in various studies may obscure this 
obvious truth. It is perfectly obvious for Basil that the substance of God 
is incomprehensible for creatures. We can find many places where Basil 


683 Cf. V. Losski, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church, Cambridge 1973, 

p. 21. 

684 It is still not very clear how does Basil understand ouaia in Contra Euno- 
mium, and in my opinion, further studies should be conducted. Cf. David G. 
Robertson, Stoic and Aristotelian Notions of Substance in Basil of Caesarea, 
VCh, vol. 52, no. 4 (Nov. 1998), pp. 393-417. 

685 Cf. B. Sesbiie, Introduction, in: Contre Eunome, SC 299, p. 9. 
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admits the same idea in quite similar words both in Contra Eunomium and 
Homilies in Hexaemeron, so he is consistent at the very beginning as well 
as the end of his writing activity. The two following passages are a very 
good example of this claim: 

“I think that comprehension of God’s substance transcends not only human beings, 
but also every rational nature. Now by ‘rational nature’ here, I mean one which 
belongs to creation.” 686 

“It is to be expected that the very substance of God is incomprehensible to every¬ 
one except the Only-Begotten and the Holy Spirit.” 687 

But, as a matter of fact, in his argumentation, Basil goes even further and 
claims that we have no knowledge not only about the substance of God 
but about the substance of the created world as well. 688 Although we rec¬ 
ognize creatures and we are encouraged by Basil to contemplate them and 
even admire them and their Creator, the accidents cannot provide us any 
knowledge about the essence: 

“In the same way we shall counsel ourselves with regard to the essence of earth 
[the context is an exegesis of Gen 1,1]. We will not meddle about its essence proper 
(fjxtc Ttoxs ectti), nor waste our thoughts searching for the substrate itself (auto to 
ujtoicsipevov), nor try to find some nature devoid of qualities, existing in such a 
way on its own account. For we are well aware that whatever is seen around it 
(7tepi auniv) has been rendered fully by the account of being as completive of the 
essence (aup7tXr|pcoTiKd xfjq ouaiag). You arrive at nothing [therefore] if you try to 
take away by reason each of the qualities it possesses. If you take away black, 


686 Con. Eun. I, 14, 1-3. Oipai 5s ouk dv0pcb7tou<; povov, alia xai naoav koyuaiv 
cpuatv tmsp|3alvsiv adxfj<; Tiiv Kaxdkrp|/tv. AoytKiiv 5s vuv xf]v sv xfj Kxiasi ksyco 
(SC 299, p. 220; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, p. 112). 

687 Con. Eun. I, 14, 14-17. Ildv yap 7iou to svavxiov, siicoi; auniv psv niv ouoiav 
cutspiojtTov sivat Jtavxi, 7tkfiv si xcp MovoysvsT xai xco ayicp IIvsupaTi- sk 6s tcov 
svspysuov xou ©sou avayopsvoui; f|pfic (SC 299, p. 220; tr. DelCogliano/Radde- 
Gallwitz, p. 113). 

688 Con. Eun. Ill, 6, 5-10. Nuv 5s pupia ou tcov sv xcp pskkovxt aicbvt d7toKstpsvcov 
f|piv povov, ouxs xcov vuv ovxcov sv xoi<; oupavoli; d7t0KSKpu7txai, all’ outs tcov 
tmapyovTcov ppiv sv xcp acbpaxt xpavp xai avavxippr|x6(; soxiv f] Kaxdkrp|/K; (SC 
305, p. 166). “But the truth of the matter is that there are countless things of 
which we do not have clear and incontrovertible knowledge - not only those 
things reserved for us in the age to come and those now hidden in the heavens, 
but also those things that belong to our bodily existence” (tr. DelCogliano/ 
Radde-Gallwitz, pp. 192-193). 
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cold, depth, density, the qualities associated with taste a substance possesses, or 
any other that may be seen around it, the substrate will be nothing.” 689 

The impossibility of knowing any substance at all, not only God’s substance, 
is Aristotle’s thesis formulated in book VII of Metaphysics. 690 Aristotle pre¬ 
sents the process of abstractions which in the end gives us no knowledge 
about the ousia and states that “it is beyond us to say what else [it] is.” 691 

The attention that Basil pays to utter incomprehensibility of the essence 
is of course a reaction to Eunomius’ concept of rationality which was ex¬ 
pressed as cognoscibility of God’s essence. 692 In order to explain that the 
lack of knowledge about the very substance is not equivalent to complete 
ignorance, in his later writings, Basil says that although we know ourselves, 
even our own substance is out of our reach. We also do not have any knowl¬ 
edge of our own essence, but we still know ourselves: 


689 In Hex. I, 8 (SC 26, p. 120; tr. Schaff, p. 230). 

690 Cf. Met. VII, 3, 1029 a, 9-26. “The statement itself is obscure, and further, 
on this view, matter becomes substance. For if this is not substance, it is be¬ 
yond us to say what else is. When all else is taken away evi-dently nothing 
but matter remains. For of the other elements some are affections, products, 
and capacities of bodies, while length, breadth, and depth are quantities and 
not substances. For a quantity is not a substance; but the substance is rather 
that to which these belong primarily. But when length and breadth and depth 
are taken away we see nothing left except that which is bounded by these, 
whatever it be; so that to those who consider the question thus matter alone 
must seem to be substance. By matter I mean that which in itself is neither 
a particular thing nor of a certain quantity nor assigned to any other of the 
categories by which being is determined. For there is something of which each 
of these is predicated, so that its being is different from that of each of the 
predicates; for the predicates other than substance are predicated of substance, 
while substance is predicated of matter. Therefore the ultimate substratum is 
of itself neither a particular thing nor of a particular quantity nor otherwise 
positively characterized; nor yet negatively, for negations also will belong to 
it only by accident” (tr. Barnes). 

691 Met. 1029 a, 10-11. si yap pf| autr| ouaia, xiq scmv aM.r| Siatpsuysv (tr. Barnes). 

692 Cf. Con. Eun. II, 22, 39-43. aXk’ onto psv tcov Ta7tsivcov xai aapiaiccov vorutatcov 
sv tote; 7tspi ©sou Soypacn KaOapsustv, yswr|c>iv 8s tfj ayuoouvri Kai tfj cutoOsIa 
tot) ©sou 7tps7iouaav swosiv- (SC 305, pp. 90-92). “He knows that when it 
is a question of doctrines about God he should purify words of lowly and 
fleshly concepts and think of the begetting that is suitable for the holiness and 
impassibility of God” (tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, p. 164). 
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“For thus and in this sense I both know and am ignorant even of myself. For I 
know myself, who I am, but I do not know myself, insofar as I am ignorant of 
my substance.” 693 

Basil introduces here a paradox that will be in fact crucial for the theologi¬ 
cal knowledge. One may know and not know at the same time: kou oida 
Kai ayvodi. 694 In order to correct the Eunomian mistakes, Basil uses nega¬ 
tive theology, but he avoids the error of agnosticism, sees the risks of this 
method, and distances himself from this method when limited only to the 
alpha privativum technique. Basil employed alpha privatives to say what 
God is not, i.e., apprixo^ - unspoken, du5ij(; - unseen, d0dvaxo^ - immortal, 
d7ta0f)i; - not suffering and so on, but he remarks that even privative forms 
used in the descriptions give us knowledge about what God is not 695 and 
what kind of attributes cannot be connected with Him. 

Simultaneously, Basil uses natural theology based on contemplation of 
nature 696 and positive theology based on the Bible. 

“Again, we say that God is ‘good’, ‘Just’, ‘Creator’, ‘Judge’, and all such things. 

So, then, as in the case of the terms we just spoke about which signified a denial 
and rejection of what is foreign to God, so here they indicate the affirmation and 


693 Ep. 235, 2. 'E7isi Kai spamov outco tovtco t& koycp Kai oi8a Kai ayvoco. Oi8a psv 
yap spavtov ocmc; sipi, ovk oi8a 8s Ka0o tf]v ofioiav pon ayvoco (Courtonne, vol. 
3, pp. 45-46; tr. LCL 243, p. 381). 

694 Cf. Ep. 235, 2 (Courtonne, vol. 3, pp. 45-46). 

695 Cf. Con. Eun. I, 9, 34-41. 'Slq toivuv to acpfiaptov to pij 7tpoosivat tip ©scp 
cpOopav appaivst- Kai to aopatov to f>7tsp|3aivsiv afitov naaav tijv 8ta tcov 
6cp0aA,pcov KaTakrp|/iv- Kai to aacbpatov to pp fmdpxsiv auTod Tpiyfj SiaaTanjv 
Tijv ofioiav- Kai to d0dvatov to pr|8s7t0TS Std/axuv afitip 7tpoaysvijosa0ai- oiitco 
cpapsv Kai to, aysvvr|Tov, 8r|koi)v to yswt|(jiv adtip pij 7tpoosivat. Ei psv odv pr|8sv 
toutcov oTspriTtKov tcov ovopatcov, od8s SKsivo (SC 299, pp. 90-92). “Just as ‘in¬ 
corruptible’ signifies that no corruption is present to God, and ‘invisible’ that 
he is beyond every comprehension through the eyes, and ‘incorporeal’ that 
his substance is not three-dimensional, and ‘immortal’ that dissolution will 
never happen to him, so too do we also say that ‘unbegotten’ indicates that no 
begetting is present to him. So, then, if none of the former terms is privative, 
then neither is the latter” (tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, pp. 103-104). 

696 Cf. In Elex. I, 8 (SC 26, p. 118). 
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existence of what has affinity with God and is appropriately considered in con¬ 
nection with him.” 697 


But what exactly can we know about God? This problem is developed by 
Basil later on, and most probably, it was related to the discussion and at¬ 
tacks of the Eunomians who accused Basil of ignorance . 698 We can know 
God’s attributes 699 that are common to the divine essence. Because we can 
recognize God from His activities in the created world, we know Him as 
the Creator of the world and the source of all beings. It is God’s will to let 
us gain the knowledge about Him . 700 In this process, Christians refer to a 


697 Con. Eun. I, 10, 28-33, ndLiv, aya0ov Lsyopsv xov ©sov, Kai Sixaiov, Kai 
Sripioupyov, Kai Kpvrqv, Kai alia oaa xoiauxa. '£!<; oiv S7x’ sksivcov a0sxr|aiv xiva 
Kai cuxayopsuaiv x©v aLLoxpirav xou ©son saijpaivov ai cpcovai, oiSxcoc; svxau0a 
0saiv Kai h7xap^iv x©v oiKsicov x© ©s© Kai 7tps7t6vx©<; Jispi auxov 0sfflpoupsv©v 
aJtoar||iaivouaiv (SC 299, p. 206; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, pp. 105- 
106). 

698 Cf. Ep. 234, 2: Therefore, we know that the saying is of mockers: “If you 
are ignorant of the substance of God, you worship what you do not know” 
(Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 43; tr. LCL 243, p. 375). 

699 Cf. Ep. 234, 1. Kai yap xfiv psyaLsi6xr|xa xou ©son siSsvat Lsyopsv Kai xiyv 
Suvapiv Kai xijv aotpiav Kai xf)v aya0oxr|xa Kai xqv jtpovotav rj s7tips>.sTxai ijpcov 
Kai xo ducaiov anxoh xrj<; Kpiascoq, ouk anxffv xiiv ouaiav. "flats s7tr|psaaxiKii 
f] spcbxriai^. On yap 6 xf]v onaiav guy (paaKcov sifisvat cb|t,o?.6yr|as xov ©sov ph 
S7tiaxaa0ai, sk noll&v ©v aTtriptOpiiaapsOa anvayopsvr|(; f|piv xfji; 7tspi ©son 
swoia<; (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 42). “For instance, we say that we know the 
greatness of God, and His power, and His wisdom, and His goodness, and His 
providence, whereby He cares for us, and the justice of His judgment, not His 
very substance. Therefore the question is captious. Fore he who says that he 
does not know the substance has not confessed that he does not know God, 
since the concept of God is gathered by us form the many attributes which 
we enumerated” (tr. LCL 243, pp. 371-273). 

700 Cf. Con. Eun. I, 14, 14-20. Elav yap 7tox> xo svavxiov, sIkoi; afixfiv psv xf|v 
onaiav a7tspio7txov sivat 7tavxi, Ttliyv si xcp MovoysvsT Kai x© ayi© Ilvsxipaxi- sk 
8s x©v svspysuov xou ©sou avayopsvoui; i)gac;, Kai 8ta x©v 7toix|pax©v xov jroir|xijv 
swoouvxai;, xrj<; aya06xr|xo(; auxou Kai xfjc aotpiai; Lap(3avsiv xf]v auvsaiv. Touxo 
yap saxi xo yvraaxov xou ©sou, 6 7taatv avOpdmoic; 6 ©soi; stpavspraasv (SC 299, 
pp. 220-222). “It is to be expected that the very substance of God is incom¬ 
prehensible to everyone except the Only-Begotten and the Holy Spirit. But 
we are led up from the activities of God and gain knowledge of the Maker 
through what he has made, and so come in this way to an understanding of 
his goodness and wisdom. For what can be known about God is that which 
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very unique starting point on the way of cognition of the image of God 
in man . 701 We do not search God as an abstract idea; we search God who 
reveals Himself in created beings. The divine names reveal His energies 
which descend towards the created world, yet they do not lead man closer 
to His inaccessible essence. 

Negative theology in Basil’s thought is inseparably connected with the 
positive and eminent way. His theology is not so mystical as Gregory’s, but 
it is radically opposite to the rationalism of Eunomius . 702 Basil reminds his 
readers that the aim of Christian life is not knowledge but salvation. The 
very first step along this way is epistemological humility. 

“But I do know that He exists, but what His substance is I consider beyond un¬ 
derstanding. How then am I saved? Through faith. And it is faith enough to know 
that God is, not what He is, and that He is a rewarder of those who seek Him. 
Knowledge of His divine substance, then, is the perception of His incomprehen¬ 
sibility; and that is to be worshipped which is comprehended, not as to what its 
substance is, but as to that its substance exists.” 703 

If we give up the illusory desire to possess the knowledge of God’s essence 
and concentrate on natural theology, which will lead us to the knowledge 
of God’s existence, the next obvious step provoked by our admiration of 
the divine activities in the world will be faith and worship . 704 Knowledge, 


God has manifested [Rom 1.19] to all human beings” (tr. DelCogliano/Radde- 
Gallwitz, p. 113). 

701 Cf. Aghiorgoussis, Image as Sign (Semeion) of God, GOThR, 21 (1976), 

p. 21. 

702 Cf. B. Sesboiie, Introduction in Basil de Cesaree, Contre Eunome, SC 299, 
p. 92. 

703 Ep. 234, 2: 'Eym 8cb on psv scmv oiSa, ri 8s f) oboia tmsp 8iavoiav xi0spai. n&C 
obv aroi^opai; Aid xfjq 7tiaxscoc;. Ilicmc; 8s abxdpKqc; si8svai on scmv 6 ©soc;, ob^i 
ri sari, Kai xoi<; sKipycoboiv abxov pic>0a7to86xr|<; yivsxai. Ei’Sr|cnc apa xrjq Osiac; 
obaiac; t] ala0r|ai<; abxob xrjq aicaxcArninac;, icai os7txov ob xo KaxaX.r|(p©sv xiq t] 
oboia, dll’ oxi scmv f] oboia (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 43; tr. LCL 243, p. 375). 

704 Cf. Ep. 235, 1. -Ev 8s xfj 7tspi ©sob Jtioxsi hysixai psv t] swoia i] 7tspi xob oxi 
soxi ©s6<;, xabxr|v 8s sk xcbv 8x|pionpyr|pdxcov (xuvdyopsv. Soipov yap xai Snvaxov 
xai aya0ov Kai 7iavxa abxob xa aopaxa 07x6 xTjq xob Koapon Kxiascoi; voobvxsi; 
E7uyivcboKopsv. Obxco 8f] Kai Asc>Jt6xr|v sanxcbv abxov Kaxa8sxops0a. 'E7xsi8p yap 
7xavxo<; psv xob Koapon 8r|pioxipy6(; 6 ©soi;, pspoc; 8s Koopon xypsiq, Kai pprav 
apa 8r|pioxipy6(; 6 ©so<;. Tabxr| xfj yvcbasi i] Jiioxn; aKo>.oxi0si Kai xoiabxyi 7tiaxsi f] 
7tpoaKbvr|C)ic;” (Courtonne, vol. 3, p. 44). “But in faith in God, the notion of 
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faith, and worship constitute for Basil three stages of the relationship with 
God. In this perspective, the discovery of existence of God the Maker is 
the very first step 705 to recognize His goodness and wisdom, to discover 
God who reveals His actions in the Holy Bible and the created world. The 
culmination and final aim of this path is to worship God. 

But the relationship between faith and knowledge seems to be more 
complex in Basil’s case. In Letter 234, those terms seem to be mixed: 

“So worship follows faith, and faith is confirmed by power. But if you say that the 
believer also knows, he knows from what he believes; and vice versa he believes 
from what he knows. We know God from His power. We, therefore, believe in 
Him who is known, and we worship Him who is believed in.” 706 

In this and other texts, Basil seems to treat knowledge and faith interchange¬ 
ably as two terms referring to cognition. Georgios Martzelos recalls one 
more text and another type of the relationship between si'Srimc; and Jticrtt;. 
In Homilia in illud Attende tibi ipsi, faith precedes the knowledge of God. 
As the knowledge of God cannot be achieved by means of sensual organs, 


the existence of God precedes, and this notion we gather from His works. For 
it is by perceiving His wisdom and power and goodness and all His invisible 
qualities as shown in the creation of the universe, that we come to a recogni¬ 
tion of Him. Thus we also accept Him as our Lord. For since God is maker 
of the whole universe, and we are a part of the universe, God is therefore 
our maker also. And faith follows this knowledge, and worship follows such 
faith” (tr. LCL 243, p. 379). 

705 Cf. Con. Eun. I, 14, 42-46. rhotsuoai yap 8sT 7tpcoTov, on sou ©so<;, icai toi<; 
sic^r|Tot)Giv adtov |tto0aJto86Tr|<; yivstat. Of) yap f] tot) u sonv s^spsuvnaic, akX’ f] 
tou ou souv opoLoyia nyv ocouipiav f]giv 7tapaoKsnd^st (SC 299, pp. 222-224). 
“One must first believe that God exists and that he rewards those who seek 
him [Heb 11.6]. For it is not the investigation of what he is, but rather the 
confession that he is, which prepares salvation for us.” (tr. DelCogliano/ 
Radde-Gallwitz, p. 113). 

706 Ep. 234, 3. OnTcoq i] psv 7tpooicf)vrioi(; if] 7tiotsi (xkoLodBsT, t] 5s 7tiou<; and 
8vvd|tsco<; (3s(3atoi)Tai. Ei 5s A-systc; xov 7tioTsi3ovTa icai yivcbaicsiv, dtp’ mv 7tiotsf)si 
ano toutcov icai ytvcbaicsi- fj icai dvd7taA.iv dtp’ cbv ytvcbaicsi a7to toutcov icai 7tiaTsf)si. 
rivcboKopsv 5s sk rfj<; 5wd|tsco<; tov Osov. Mots 7ttotsf)opsv psv tcb yvcooGsvti, 
7tpo0ici)vot)|tsv 8s xcb 7UOTSD0SVU (Courtonne, vol. 3, pp. 43-44; tr. LCL 234, 
p. 377). 
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but by means of intellect, which is equipped through faith. 707 We can see 
that despite the complex relationship 708 of those two realities (eiSriou; and 
TtioTiq), both should be treated as mutually complementary tools on the way 
to knowing God. Basil’s theology leads us to other than rational cognition 
of God. Only in worship do faith and knowledge find their aim and their 
deeper meaning and significance. 709 At the very end of Contra Eunomium 
when speaking about the nature of the Holy Spirit, Basil gives us the per¬ 
spective of cognition that is reserved for Christians whom he encourages: 

“to be convinced that experience and exact comprehension of him is reserved 
for us in the subsequent age, when, passing beyond the vision of the truth that 
comes dimly in a mirror, we will be deemed worthy of contemplating face to face 
[1 Cor 13:12],” 710 


707 Cf. G. Martzelos, The Significance of the Distinction between the Essence and 
Energies of God according to St. Basil the Great, p. 155; Basil, Homilia in il- 
lud Attende tibi ipsi. Aacbpatov swost tov 0sov sk rfjc; svu7tapxorxrr|<; cot qruxn? 
dacopatou, pt] 7tspiypa(popsvov torap- S7tst8q od8s 6 ooq vob<; 7tpor|yonpevr|v syst 
tf)v sv 1071(0 SiaTpifhiv, alia 8ta Tfjc 7tpo<; to affipa (xuvacpsicu; sv torap yivstat. 
Aopatov tov Osov sivat 7ti0TST>s, xfiv asantoi) ti/nyfiv swoiioai;, s7tsi Kai antf] 
acopatiKoti; 6(p0alpot<; alr|JtT6<; sotiv. CK5ts yap Ksypcootat, oiits soxripdtiatai, 
outs ttvi xapaKtfjpt acopatiKcp 7tsptsilr|7tTai, dll’ sk tcov svspysubv yvcopi^stat 
povov. "Clare pfits s;ii 0sov (jyrfiaT^ tfiv 8i’ 6(p0alpcov Katavoiiaiv, alia tfj 8tavoia 
s7UTps»|/a<; tfiv jiiotiv, voritfiv s%s 7tspi adtou tfiv Katdlrp|/tv (PG 31, 216 A). 

708 Cf. also Con. Eun. I, 7, 19-23. Kai <sq Tfj lap7tp6Tr|Ti tfjq yvcboscoq toix; 
KSKaOappsvorx; to oppa tfjq \|/t>xn<; Katanyalpov- apralov 8s, cb<g tovx; sv antcp 
Kata tfiv 7tic>Tiv spptlpopsvoix; S7t’ spycov ayaOcov Kap7to(popiai<; SKTpsqxov- (SC 
299, pp. 222-224). “He also calls himself this because he illuminates those 
who have purified the eye of their soul with the splendor of his knowledge. 
He calls himself ‘vine’ because he nurtures those who have been planted in 
him by faith so that they may bear the fruits of good works” (tr. DelCogliano/ 
Radde-Gallwitz, p. 99). 

709 Cf. G. Martzelos, op. cit., p. 156; Cf. Basil Ep. 234 and 235 (Courtonne, vol. 
3, pp. 41-47). 

710 Con. Eun. 3,7, 38-40. El)0s|3ou<; yap sort 8tavoia<; ra d7toaico7Tr|0svTa sv raiq 
ayiatc; rpatpalq snlaflsTaOai S7ti(pr|pi^siv tco ayicp rivsupaTt, 7ts7tsi00at 8s tfiv 
sp7tstplav adtou Kai dKpiflfj Katalrpinv siq tov datspov qplv d7toKsio0ai aicova, 
otav, StafldvTsq to ST saojitpon Kai aiviypatoq opavtfiv dlfiOsiav, Trj<g 7tpo<; 
7tp6aco7tov 0scopta<; a^tcoOcopsv (SC 305, p. 174; tr. DelCogliano/Radde-Gallwitz, 
p. 196). 
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5.2 Negative theology and mystical experience 
in Gregory of Nyssa 

In Contra Eunomimn, Gregory of Nyssa refers to Basil as his teacher on 
the incomprehensibility of God. 711 So, if it is not only a rhetorical figure, 
he thinks of himself as the continuator of his brother’s theology also in the 
field of negative theology, and, therefore, Basil’s thought seems to be one of 
the factors which pushed Gregory to develop further negative speaking of 
God. But before we look more closely at the negative theology of Gregory 
of Nyssa, especially in its mystical dimension, it is worth making some 
remarks on negative language in general. 

It must be pointed out that although Gregory constantly underlines the 
ineffability of God’s essence, he never denies the possibility of speaking 
about God. 712 We have observed in the preceding chapter that he makes 
an effort to secure the position that names which we multiply indeed say 
something about God, and our naming Him is not pointless. A good ex¬ 
ample of this is his discussion of the descriptive character of the lack of 
properties. Although Gregory of Nyssa strongly criticizes Eunomius as re¬ 
gards the positive meaning of the name “Unbegotten,” he very often uses 
negation (oispriaic;) to define some properties or even entities. Among those, 
we find darkness, ignorance, and evil. C. Stead argues that Gregory is not 
systematic, and, therefore, many problems arise with respect to his use of 
negation. Most of all, he does not express how negation is related to other 
categorical terms. 713 It can be seen when Gregory considers the problem of 
what knowledge and ignorance are (f) yv©cn<; xai f| ayvoux). This is important 
for him since he constantly repeats that living in God is the life of the soul, 
and this life is to know God. On the contrary, the lack of knowing God 
is the alienation from Him and evil. A very significant example of this is 
a fragment of On Infants’ Early Deaths. 714 Knowledge and ignorance can 


711 Cf. CE II, 138, 1-11 (GNO I, 265, 24-266, 2). 

712 Cf. G. Maspero, Trinity and Man, op. cit., p. 31. 

713 Cf. C. Stead, Ontologie und Terimniologie bei Gregor von Nyssa, in: Gregor 
von Nyssa und die Pbilosopbie, ed. H. Dorie, M. Altenburger, U. Schramm, 
Leiden 1976, p. 114. 

714 Inf. (GNO III/2, 80, 25-81, 22). 
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be both counted as relations (to 7tpoc; it), and, therefore, they cannot be 
understood as substances, but they also cannot be seen as equal: 

“If, then, knowledge is not a substance, but a perfected operation of the soul, it 
must be conceded that ignorance must be much farther removed still from any¬ 
thing in the way of substance; but that which is not in that way does not exist at 
all; and so it would be useless to trouble ourselves about where it comes from.’’ 715 

Although ignorance must somehow exist in the subject because it is a re¬ 
lation, Gregory is not sure how to describe its ontological status. It must 
exist, but it has no existence (uicap^iq) of its own, since it is the “negation 
of the operation of knowing.” (yvmoiv EVEpyslou; dvalpsot ;). 716 Therefore, 
in the case of the soul, a negative attribute refers to some kind of reality, 
whereas in the case of God, it merely states the absence or inconvenience 
of something which is denied of Him in a negative statement. 717 

This fragment is significant because, although Gregory does not use the 
term axspr|ai<;, it shows the same problems which we have seen in Aetius and 
Eunomius who wanted to convince their opponents that “unbegotten” is 
not a negative predicate. But we can certainly see here an attempt to define 
the ontological status of a feature which can be characterized in a negative 
way, and this discussion very much resembles Aristotle’s statements on 
blindness as the negation of the operation of seeing. 718 The case of igno¬ 
rance is then a good example of how Gregory treats philosophical sources. 
Although he often expresses his disapproval of philosophy, especially in the 


715 Inf. (GNO III/2, 80, 16-20). si ow ij yvcooic; ofxjia ouk saw, vXkix 7tspi ti ifjq 
8iavoia<; svspysia, koXv ga/Aov ij ayvoia rojppco xou kcit’ oixaiav slvai cbgo7oyr|Tai. 
to 8s gij kcit’ ouoiav ov oi)8s sgtiv oAcoq. gaxaiov xoivuv av sir| 7tspi tou gij ovto<; 
to oOsv soil 7tspispyaijsa©ai (tr. NPNF II, vol. 5, p. 36). 

716 Inf. (GNO III/2, 80, 23-24). 

717 Cf. CE II, 143, 3-5. ov gijv xi 7tspi ou Asysxai 8ia icbv ovogaxcov 6 Xoyoc, 
7tapioTr|aiv. xi gsv yap otjk son, 8i’ mv ijKouaagsv s5i8dx0r|psv, xi 8s sanv, ij 
tcov sipr|gsvcov ouk svs8si^axo Suvagic; (GNO I, 267, 6-9). 

718 Top. I, 106b, 13-20. Aristotle discusses in this passage the contradictory op¬ 
posites saying that the lack of seeing could have two meanings. If somebody 
does not possess the power of seeing, it is the privation of the power, but in 
case of having this power, it is simply the privation of the activity (svspysia) 
of seeing. 
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context of the discussion with Eunomius, he does not refrain from using 
philosophy when it serves his theological purposes. 719 

The passage presented above contains yet another characteristic feature 
of Gregory’s negative theology. It is almost always presented in the context 
of having a life in God or even more often as part of a mystical doctrine. 
Although the discussion with Eunomius would seem to direct the issue to 
purely doctrinal and theoretical considerations, incomprehensibility of God 
is the fundament for understanding the path to man’s unity with God. As 
we saw above, even considering the name “God,” Gregory talks about it 
as describing the activities which He performs in the human soul. This is 
significant because in the majority of his works, the passages on the ineffa- 
bility of God constitute a starting point to the discussion of His activities. 720 
So the problem of the incomprehensible substance of God and the personal 
dimension of the work of His activities are intrinsically linked. 

When characterizing the mystical doctrine of Gregory of Nyssa, A. Louth 
points out that the most important feature of his teaching is a radical divi¬ 
sion between the Creator and creations. This gap is so deep that it leads 
Gregory to the denial of the possibility of ecstasy. 721 1 would argue that not 
only the radical doctrine of creatio ex nihilo was the cause of such claims, 
but also the teaching of the role of the Divine activities devised during the 
discussion with Eunomius led Gregory to such conviction. 

Usually the path to God is divided into three stages, 722 and at each of 
these stages, we can find elements of negative theology, because the most 
important aspect of each is to remove false conceptions of God. Gregory 
describes it his commentary on the Song of Songs, when he talks about the 


719 Cf. C. Stead, Ontologie and Terimniologie bei Gregor von Nyssa, op. cit., 
p. 107. He also notes that on one hand Gregory’s philosophical conceptions 
are original and forceful, but on the other, they “are confused by his habit of 
citing received philosophical opinions at second hand, without criticizing the 
term in which they are framed” (p. 117). 

720 Cf. G. Maspero, Trinity and Man, op. cit., p. 31. 

721 Cf. A. Louth, The Origins..., op. cit., p. 79. 

722 Gregory follows Origen in describing the spiritual growth by the correspond¬ 
ing books of the Holy Scripture: infancy with Proverbs, youth with Ecclesias¬ 
tes, and maturity with the Song of Songs. But those three stages can be also 
characterized as light, cloud, and darkness, cf. A. Louth, op. cit. pp. 80-81. 
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ascent of Moses. The first transition which must take place is from dark¬ 
ness to light: “...the first withdrawal from false and erroneous notions 
about God takes the form of a transition from darkness to light.” 723 But 
in this context, what is called darkness means the false notions which we 
can obtain from the sensual world. From this point, the vision of the soul 
and its knowledge only becomes more and more accustomed to darkness: 

“More attentive apprehension of hidden realities, which leads the soul 
to the invisible realm by way of what appears, is like a cloud that casts a 
shadow on everything that appears but yet induces and accustoms the soul 
to look upon what is hidden. But the soul that has made its way through 
these stages to higher things, having left behind whatever is accessible to 
human nature, enters within the innermost shrine of the knowledge of God 
and is entirely seized about by the divine darkness; and in this darkness, 
since everything that appears and is comprehended has been left outside, 
only the invisible and the incomprehensible remain for the soul’s contempla¬ 
tion - and in them God is, just as the Word says concerning the Lawgiver: 
‘Moses entered into the darkness where God was’ (Exod 20:21).” 724 

Getting closer to the mystery of God means leaving behind everything 
that is “accessible to human nature.” Therefore, we can say that the knowl¬ 
edge which man has of God from His activities must be abandoned at this 
stage. In a similar passage from The life of Moses, Gregory explains that 
the ascent of Moses teaches us that the soul must leave behind not only 
what the senses observe, but also the notions of intellect: 


723 In Cant. XI ij 7tpcbxr| and xcbv ipsuScbv Kai 7is7t>.avr|psvcov 7tspi 0soi3 xmo^ijii/scov 
avaycbpriai; ij ano tori gkoxou; sic; (pax; sail psxaaxaai; (text and tr. Norris, 
pp. 340, 1-2). 

724 In Cant. XI, ij 5s 7ipoasxsaxspa xcbv Kpwxxcbv Kaxavor|Gi; ij Sia xcbv cpaivopsvcov 
ysipaycoyouaa xiyv ipuyfiv Jtpo; xiyv aopaxov (pilaw oiov xi; vscpsA,r| yivsxai xo 
cpaivopsvov psv cmav eniaKiaCpvaa 7tpo; 5s xo Kpxxpiov I |3As7isiv xiyv ipuyiyv 
ysipaycoyofiaa Kai ax>vs0iiproaa, ij 5s Sia xoiixcov oSsiionaa jxpo; xa avco vpwyij, oaov 
sqnKxov saxi xfj dv0pco7tivr| (piiasi KaxaX,i7toi)aa, svxo; xcbv aSiixcov xfj; Gsoyvcoaia; 
yivsxai xq> 0sicp yvoqxo 7tavxayo0sv SiaMf’Qsiaa, sv w xou (pawopsvon xs Kai 
KaxaX,a|j,(3avo|j,svoxi 7tavxo<; s^co Kaxa^si(p0svxo<; povov xmo>.si7isxai xfj Gscopia xfj; 
yrujcfj; xo aopaxov xs Kai aKaxa>.r|7txov, sv cb saxw 6 ©so;, KaGcb; (pr|ai 7tspi xou 
vopoGsxou 6 Xoyoq oxi Eiafj70s 5s Mcoiiafj; si; xov yvo(pov of) ijv 6 0so; (Norris, 
pp. 340, 2-12). 
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“For leaving behind everything that is observed, not only what sense comprehends 
but also what the intelligence thinks it sees, it keeps on penetrating deeper until 
by the intelligence’s yearning for understanding it gains access to the invisible and 
the incomprehensible, and there it sees God. This is the true knowledge of what is 
sought; this is the seeing that consists in not seeing, because that which is sought 
transcends all knowledge, being separated on all sides by incomprehensibility as 
by a kind of darkness. ” 72S 

Since even an intellectual notion must be rejected then, there is no concept 
which can truly refer to God. Also contemplation is for Gregory only a 
necessary stage of knowledge, which corresponds to the way of the cloud, 
whereas the ultimate knowledge is the “non-seeing.” 726 Therefore, this doc¬ 
trine differs not only from Plato, but also from Origen and Evagrius. 727 But 
it is worth asking whether one can find any answer in Gregory on how to 
understand this kind of knowledge above knowledge or seeing without 
seeing. We can find a very interesting attempt to explain this kind of seeing 
God in the Homilies on Beatitudes. At the beginning, Gregory notices the 
profound problem of the ambiguity which can be found in the Holy Scrip¬ 
ture. The sixth beatitude promises seeing God to those of the pure heart 
(Mt 5:8), but simultaneously, there are passages which deny such a possi¬ 
bility. Gregory quotes the Gospel of John (1:18), the first letter to Timothy 
(6:16) and once again returns to the figure of Moses. 728 This contradiction 
goes even further because when Moses says that no one can see God and 
stay alive (Ex 22:20): “Nevertheless life eternal is to see God, and this is 
ruled impossible by the pillars of the faith, John and Paul and Moses.” 729 
Gregory then once again points out the intrinsic relationship of having the 


725 De Vita Moysis II, 163, 1-8. KaxaXmav yap nay to cpaivopsvov, of) povov oaa 
KaxoAapPdvsi ij a’ia0r|ai<;, aXXb Kai oaa ij 8iavoia 8oksi P^ctsiv, asi 7tpo<; to 
svboTspov i'ETai, sco<; av 8ia8i3ri rfj 7to>a>7tpaypoaf)vr| rfj<; Siavoia; 7ipo<; to aGsaxov 
ts Kai <XKaTd>.r|7rTov KaKsi tov ©sov i'8r|. 'Ev tovtco yap ij a>.r|0f|<; saw s’i8r|ai; tou 
ijr|TOT>|j,svoT> Kai sv Tomco to iSsiv sv tco pij i8siv, oti fmspKsiTai 7raar|; siSijasax; 
to ipiTodpsvov, oiov tivi yvocpco tt) aKaTa>.rp|/ia navxaxodsv 8isAr|ppsvov (SC 1, 
pp. 210-212; tr. Malherbe/Ferguson, p. 94). 

726 Cf. N. Russell, The doctrine of Deification in the Greek Patristic Tradition, 
Oxford 2004, p. 231. 

727 Cf. A. Louth, op. cit., p. 83. 

728 De Beat. VI, 1 (GNO, VII/2, 137, 13-20). 

729 De Beat. VI, 1 (GNO, VII/2, 137, 23-24; tr. Hall, p. 66). 
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knowledge of God and participating in His life. Therefore, seeing God is 
necessary not only because man is constantly longing to see Him, but also 
because otherwise there is no possibility for the soul to have the unending 
life and to possess God since in the biblical meaning “to see” means “to 
possess.” 730 Since Moses and Paul deny the possibility to see God: 

“then it would appear that what is proposed by the Word in the present Beatitude 
is an impossibility. What good is it to us to know how God is seen, if the possibility 
of it is not also given to our understanding.” 731 

Therefore, the Tord demands something which is beyond our nature, and 
to answer this dilemma, Gregory first turns to his doctrine of divine activi¬ 
ties. While: “what the divine nature might be in and of itself transcends 
all conceptual comprehension, being inaccessible and unapproachable to 
speculative thoughts,” 732 there are other means to see and comprehend 
this nature. 733 We can somehow see the artificer through the beauty of his 
works, but this is rather the apprehension of the skill and craftsmanship of 
the Maker, not his very nature. Therefore: “He who is by nature invisible 
becomes visible in his operations (evepyefat;), being seen in certain cases by 
the properties he possesses.” 734 

Although the problem seems to be resolved, Gregory does not stop here 
because he realizes that the beatitude promises the real seeing of God, not 
only His activities, so there must be something more that was promised 
in the beatitude, because “the Lord does not say that knowing something 
about God is blessed, but to possess God in oneself.” 735 But what does it 
mean to possess God? For Gregory, this means that if the heart of a man 


730 De Beat. VI, 2 (GNO, VII/2, 137, 10-14). 

731 De Beat. VI, 2. aSuvaxov soiks ti sivai to tco paKapiapcp vuv vno tou Ayyou 
7ipoKslgsvov. xi ovv figiv to Kgp8o<; sk tot) yvcovai 7tco<; 6 0so<; opaxai, si to Suvorov 
tt) E7Uvolg pfi Jipooscmv (GNO, VII/2, 139, 3-6; tr. Hall, p. 67). 

732 De Beat. VI, 3 'H Oslo cpuau; outt] koO’ ouTffv 6 ti tots kot’ ouoiav soxi, 7tdar|<; 
f)7T£pK£iTou KaTaXr|7TTucfj<; sravoiai;, outpoaTTOi; Kai anpoaneXaaxoq ovaa Tali; 
oToyacmKas; sravoiaic; (GNO, VII/2, 140, 15-17; tr. Hall, p. 68). 

733 De Beat. VI, 3 (GNO, VII/2, 141, 1-3). 

734 De Beat. VI, 3 'O yap xfj cpuosi aopaxoi;, opaxoi; xai<; svspysiaic; yivexai, sv tigi 
toi<; 7tspi auTov Ka0opcb|j,svo<; (GNO, VII/2, 141, 25-27; tr. Hall, p. 69). 

735 De Beat. VI, 4. oxi of) to yvcovai ti 7ispi 0sot3 paKapiov 6 lcupio^ sivai cpr|aiv- aXka 
to sv sauTcp oysiv tov 0sov (GNO, VII/2, 137, 13-15; tr. Hall, pp. 69-70). 
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is pure, the soul can hold the image of God and can see God in this image. 
Thus, the Word in his blessing seems to comfort the soul longing for God 
by saying: 

“You men who have some longing for the vision of what is really good, when you 
hear that the divine majesty is exalted above the heavens, its glory inexplicable, its 
beauty ineffable, its nature inaccessible, do not fall into despair of being able to 
see what you desire. The measure of what is accessible to you is in you, for thus 
your Maker from the start invested your essential nature with such good. God has 
imprinted upon your constitution replicas of the good things in his own nature, 
as though stamping wax with the shape of a design.’’ 736 

Despite all negative statements of the impossibility of any comprehension 
of the substance of God, Gregory seems to find a positive aspect of our 
knowledge. Although man is constantly longing for God, always desiring 
to know God, whom he could not know, 737 Gregory seems to admit that 
seeing God in the image is real, but this is only the participation in God, 
while His substance in itself remains incomprehensible. As A. Louth points 
out, this is not an alternate way of seeing God different to seeing in a cloud, 
but it is rather the positive side of the same experience. 738 

Therefore, we can say that what Gregory’s claims about seeing God 
shows best the unity of his doctrine. We can constantly see his struggle to 
preserve absolute incomprehensibility of God, whose nature can be known 
only in His activities, but at the same time, he always wants to convince his 
readers that such statements do not make God inaccessible to man. There¬ 
fore, in his mystical doctrine, he speaks about the real vision of invisible 
and incomprehensible God present in the soul of man, thanks to his image. 


736 De Beat. VI, 4. £1 avOpomoi, oaoi; sari xi; s7U0Dpia xfj; too ovtco; ayaOoi) 
0scopia<;, fbtstMv dicof>ar|Ts imsp xoi>; oiipavovx; S7tfjp0ai xijv 0siav |rsya7o7tps7tsiav, 
Kai xf|v So^av abxfj; avsp|j,f|vsT>Tov eivai, xai to k&ATo; acppaoxov, xai xf|v cpuaiv 
a%cbpr|Tov- gij sK7ti7tx8xs sic; aveXmaxiav too px| 8wa<j0ai KaxiSsiv to 7to0oupsvov. 
to yap aoi ycopriTov, xfj; too ©sou Kaxavoijasco; psxpov ev aoi scmv, ooxco xou 
nXaoavToq as to xoiouxov aya0ov ef)0ij<; xfj qruoei KaxouoicboavTo;. xcbv yap xfj; 
i8ia; (puasco; aya0cbv 6 ©so; svsTuraoos xfj afj KaxaoKsnfl xa |ii|j,ii|j,axa, oiov xiva 
KX|pov oyiipaxi yAxxprj; 7tpoTWtcbaa; (GNO, VII/2, 142, 24-143, 9; tr. Hall, 
P- 70). 

737 This is the famous doctrine of Gregory which J. Danielou calls epektasis, cf. 
Platonisme et Theologie Mystique, Paris 1944, pp. 309-326. 

738 Cf. A. Louth, op. cit., p. 89. 
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5.3 Unknown God of Gregory of Nazianzus 

The complex teaching about God’s cognoscibility can be found in Grego¬ 
ry’s orations, among which the most famous are the so-called Theological 
Orations , 739 They are also important for us since they were a response to 
the Neo-Arian teaching. As we are informed, Eunomians were present in 
Constantinople and they were a real problem for the community and their 
bishop. 740 The Theological Orations constitute an attempt to deal with 
theological controversies, including God’s cognoscibility. But in order to 
present complete Gregory’s teaching on the human knowledge about God, 
we should also take in consideration other orations, in particular Oration 
20 (On Theology, and the Appointment of Bishops), Oration 38 (On the 
nativity of Christ), and Oration 40 (On Baptism), as well as Oration 45 
(On Holy Pascha). 

Gregory confronts Eunomius on several levels, and some of his argu¬ 
ments are directly while others - indirectly addressed to them. We find in 
Gregory’s teaching the same elements as in his predecessors, the statements 
in common with Basil and Gregory of Nyssa that we know that God exists 
but we do not know anything about Elis ouoia. 

“No man has yet breathed all the air, no mind has yet contained or language 

embraced God’s essence in its fullness” 741 

It is obvious that we cannot comprehend what is the very nature of God if 
we cannot understand even our own nature and the nature of the created 
world. Gregory calls for some moderation in the striving at full compre¬ 
hension. Not to acknowledge the limits of our reason is, he says, “to be 


739 Cf. Or. 27-31 (PG 36, 12-172). 

740 Cf. Or. 27, 1 (PG 36, 12 A). “There are people, believe me, who not only 
have ‘itching ears;’ their tongues, also and now, I see, even their hands itch 
and attack my arguments” (Wickham/Williams, p. 218) Or. 20, 10 (PG 35, 
1077 A). “All of this is what our abusers argue; all of this belongs to those 
who rashly attack everything we say.” and “I am constantly repeating the 
same argument, since I fear for the crude and material style of your thought” 
(tr. B.E. Daley, Gregory of Nazianzus, New York 2006, p. 103). 

741 Or. 30, 17 (PG 36, 126 C; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 274). 
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fetched in an abyss of nonsense with no halting place.” 742 Natural theology 
is limited to a discovery of God’s existence from the beauty and order of 
visible things. 743 

After a long description of various problems that we are not able to re¬ 
solve, Gregory ascertains that “if you do not fully grasp these things, of 
which your own sense faculties are witnesses, how do you suppose you can 
know with accuracy what and how great God is? This is really a lot of 
foolishness!” 744 Neither our mind nor language can grasp God’s ouoia. 745 For 
Gregory of Nazianzus, God’s essence is unknowable not only to an ordinary 
man but also to biblical heroes such as Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Elijah, 
and Peter. 746 According to F. Norris, the assertion that the divine nature is 
incomprehensible is the most often repeated one in Theological Orations . 747 

Gregory points out that if we do not know visible things, the invisible 
ones are even more above our range. In Gregory’s teaching, we observe the 
antinomy between what is sensual and spiritual even more clearly than in 
Basil. 748 It is our bodily existence that makes a contact with God difficult. 


742 Or. 28. 8 (PG, 36, 36 B; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 228). Cf. also C.A. Beeley, 
Gregory of Nazianzus on the Trinity and the Knowledge of God. In Your 
Light We Shall See Light, Oxford 2008, p. 111. 

743 Cf. Or. 28, 13 (PG 36, 41 C-43 A). 

744 Or. 20, 11 (PG 35, 1080 A; tr. Daley, p. 104). 

745 Cf. Or. 30, 17 (PG, 36, 125 B). “Our starting-point must be the fact that the 
God cannot be named. Not only will deductive arguments prove it, but the 
wisest Hebrews of antiquity, so far as can be gathered, will too. The ancient 
Hebrews used special symbols to venerate the divine and did not allow any¬ 
thing inferior to God to be written with the same letters as the word ‘God’ on 
the ground that the divine should not be put on even this much of a level with 
things human” (tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 274). Or. 30,17 (PG, 36,125 B-C). 
“No man has yet breathed all the air; no mind has yet contained or language 
embraced God’s essence in its fullness. No, we use facts connected with him 
to outline qualities which correspond with him, collecting a faint and feeble 
mental image from various quarters” (tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 274). 

746 Cf. Or. 28, 17-20 (PG 36, 48 C-53 A). 

747 Cf. F. Norris, Introduction [in: J Faith Gives Fullness to Reasoning. The Five 
Theological Orations of Gregory of Nazianz. intr. and com. F.W. Norris, tr. 
L. Wickham, F. Williams, Leiden 1991, p. 40. 

748 Or. 37,11 (PG 36, 296 B). 'H csdpi; rep Koopcp 7tpoosSr|C!sv, aXk’ 6 >myiap6<; 7tpo<; 
0sov avijyaygv- ij oapi; gp<xpr|(jsv, aXX’ 6 7oyiap6<; g7tTgpcoosv-ij aapi; s8r|<jsv, aXk’ 
6 7to0o<; sAnogv. 
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“That may be the reason this corporeal gloom stands barrier between us and God 
like the cloud of the time between Hebrews and Egyptians, being, it may be, too, 
the ‘darkness which he made his hiding place, meaning our grossness, through 
which few but briefly peer.’” 749 

According to J. Pelikan, accepting those limitations of human reason, func¬ 
tioning within them, and not allowing the reach of reason to exceed its 
grasp is not a sacrifice of the intellect, nor an abdication of the rational 
philosophical activity. 750 Gregory in various places mentions the reasons 
of God’s incomprehensibility. According to Beeley, for Gregory, the in¬ 
comprehensibility of God is the necessary result of the infinitude of God’s 
being and the finitude of creaturely existence, including human thought. 751 

“God is the most beautiful and exalted of the things that exist (xcov ovtcdv) - unless 
one prefers to think of him as transcending being (ujtep xf]v oucriav), or to place 
the sum total of existence (to eiva) in him, from whom it also flows to others.” 7S2 

In his discourse of divine incomprehensibility, he compares the greatness 
and magnitude of God the Creator to a theologian’s ability to know him. 753 
Via eminentiae seems to be a necessary complement of negative and posi¬ 
tive ways of speaking about God. Therefore, He not only surpasses all 
things in magnitude and greatness, but He is the “supreme nature” ((phot; 
dvcoiaxco). 754 So God is not only supremely great and beautiful but He is 
even more supreme to the category of greatness and other categories, as 
well as time and space. 755 In Oratio 28, Gregory preaches that God’s nature 
is not simply “greater” than our ability to understand, or even “above 


749 Or. 28, 12 (PG 36, 41 B). 8ia touto psao; fi(a.cov xs icai Gsofi 6 acopaxuco; oiixo; 
iaxaxai yvoipo;, doa7tsp f] vsipsLri to 7taLai xcov Aiywixicov icai xcov 'E(3pakov. icai 
touto soxiv iaco;, 5 sOsxo okoto; cuioKpncpfiv auxou, xf)v fipsxspav 7iaxt)xr|xa, Si’ 
t)v oLiyoi icai pucpov Siaieujixouaiv (tr. Wickham/Williams, pp. 230-231). 

750 Of. J. Pelikan, Christianity and Classical Culture: The Metamorphosis of 
Natural Theology in the Christian Encounter with Hellenism, London 1993, 
p. 50. 

751 Cf. C.A. Beeley, op. cit., p. 94. 

752 Or. 6, 12 (PG 35, 737 B). oxi kcALiotov psv xcov ovxcov icai in|/r|L6xaxov ©so;, 
si pf| tco (piLov icai i)7isp xiiv oiioiav aysiv ahxov, oLov sv awco xiGsvai to sivai, 
7tap’ oh icai xoi; akXoiq (tr. Beeley, op. cit. p. 95). 

753 Cf. C.A. Beeley, op. cit., p. 94. 

754 Cf. Or. 31, 10 (PG 36, 144 B). 

755 Cf. C.A. Beeley, op. cit. p. 95. 
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all things” (wisp anavm), in the sense of being superior to them on their 
own terms, but He is “first and unique” (7tpcbir|(; Kod ptovrjg) in an absolute 
sense, 756 and in Oratio 25, God’s existence is presented as a kind radically 
different from our own. 757 

In his polemic with Eunomians, Gregory first of all put points that not 
everybody can be called a theologian and dispute about divine matters. 758 
He begins Theological Orations with a presentation of his theological 
method. As an answer to the theories produced by Eunomians, 759 Gregory 
points to the Orthodox theology and reminds its fundamental conditions. 

“Discussion of theology is not for everyone, I tell you, not for everyone - it is 
no such inexpensive or effortless pursuit. (...) It is not for all men, but only for 
those who have been tested and have found a sound footing in study, and more 
importantly, have undergone, or at the very least are undergoing, purification of 
body and soul.” 760 

The idea that the knowledge of God is closely related to morality was 
rather absent in the Eunomian doctrine but was constantly present from 
the beginnings of a philosophical inquiry. 761 Here, not only unknowability 
of God, which is clearly the essence of the dispute, distinguishes the Ortho¬ 
dox from heretics, but also an inseparable connection between the practice 
and the possibility of practising theology. Gregory bases the necessity of 
transformation and detachment from mundane matters directly on Platonic 
assumptions that the similar clings to the similar. In Oration 20, Gregory 
encourages the faithful: 


756 Cf. Or. 28, 31 (PG 36, 72; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 244). 

757 Cf. Or 25, 17 (PG 35, 1224 A). 

758 Cf. Or. 27, 3 (PG 35, 1224 A). 

759 Cf. Or. 20, 1. “When I see the endless talkativeness that haunts us today, the 
instant sages and designated theologians, for whom simply willing to be wise 
is enough to make them so, I long for the philosophy that comes from above; 
I yearn for that ‘final lodging,’ to use Jeremiah’s phrase, and I want only to 
be off by myself” (PG 35, 1065 A-B; tr. Daley, p. 98). 

760 On 27, 3 Of) 7tavx6<;, co ouxoi, to 7ispi 0sot> (pAooocpsiv, of) 7iavx6<;- oby ofixco 
to 7ipay|ra sficovov icai tcov yapai spyopsvcov. 7ipoa0f|Gco 5s, of)5s 7xdvxoxs, of)5s 
7tacnv, of)5s 7xdvxa, bXk’ soxiv oxs, icai oiq, icai scp’ ooov. of) 7idvxcov psv, oxi xrov 
s^rixaGgsvcov Kai 5ia(3s(3r|K6xcov sv ©scopia, icai 7tpo xouxcov icai v|/x>yfiv icai acbpa 
Ksica0ap|asvcov (PG 36, 14 D-16 A; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 218). 

761 We can see it already in Letter VII of Plato ( Ep. VII 326 B-C). 
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“Approach it by the way you live: what is pure can only be acquired through 
purification. Do you want to become a theologian someday, to be worthy of the 
divinity? Keep the commandments, make your way forward through observing the 
precepts (rag ev roXag tpvXa ctcte): for the practical life (7tpa^iq) is the launching-pad 
for contemplation (Oecopla).” 762 

As Jean Plagnieux observes, it is impossible to separate Gregory’s doctrine 
of God from his doctrine of the means by which God is known. 763 The con¬ 
cept that what is unclean cannot be unified with what is pure is constantly 
repeated in Gregory’s orations: 764 

“For one who is not pure to lay hold of pure things is dangerous, just as it is for 
weak eyes to look at the sun’s brightness.” 765 

“Therefore, the first requirement is to purify oneself, then to associate oneself with 
the One who is pure.” 766 

As in many other cases, it is a good example how biblical and philosophical 
influences intermingle in an author’s work without the possibility to identify 
the exact source of direct inspiration. Both in pagan as well as Christian 
philosophy, there is a common idea of purification which leads to tbeosis. 767 
Just to point one though crucial passage of the sixth blessing which was so 


762 Or. 20, 12. Aid 7toAxsla<;, avsMls- 8ta KaOapasax;, Kxfjaat to icaOapov. BoxAst 
QsoXoyoq ysvsaOat 7toxs, icai rfjc 0soxr|TO<; a^to<;; xa<; evzoXag (ptAaoos- 8ta xrov 
7tpooxaypaxcov 68snoov- 7ipaf;ic; yap s7tipaoic; 0scopia<p sk xoh acbpaxo:; xfj ynijcn 
(pAo7tovr|c>ov (PG 35, 1080 B; tr. Daley, p. 104). 

763 Cf. J. Plagnieux, Saint Gregoire de Nazianze tbeologien, Paris 1952, p. 109. 

764 Cf. Ch. A. Beeley, p. 66. The most important studies of Gregory’s doctrine 
of purification are: H. Pinault, Le platonisme de Saint Gregoire de Nazianze: 
Essai sur les relations du cbristianisme et de I’hellenisme dans son oeuvre 
theologique, Paris 1925; J. Plagnieux, Saint Gregoire de Nazianze tbeologien, 
Paris 1952 and C. Moreschini, Luce e purifcazione nella dottrina di Gregorio 
Nazianzeno, Augustinianum, vol. 13, no. 3 (Dec. 1973), pp. 535-549; T. Spid- 
lik, Gregoire de Nazianze. Introduction a I’ etude de sa doctrine spirituelle, 
Rome 1971. 

765 Or. 27, 3 (PG 36,16 A), pf] Ka0apcp yap a7txso0ai KaOapoO xxiyov oi)8s a.og>akkg, 
d)07tsp ot)8s o\|/si aa0pa f|7taKfjq aKxivoi; (tr. WickhanTWilliams, p. 218). 

766 Or. 20, 4 (PG 35, 1069). Kai 8ia xotixo KaOapxsov sanxov 7tpd)xov, sixa xcb 
KaOapco 7tpocro|iAr|TEOv (tr. Daley, p. 100). And nearly exactly in the same 
words in Or. 39, 9 (PG 36, 344 B; tr. Daley, p. 131) and similar Or. 2. 39, 
71; 17. 12; 18. 3; 30. 20). 

767 Cf. H. Pinault, op. cit., p. 113. 
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important for Gregory of Nyssa: “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they will 
see God” (Mt 5.8). 768 We can find similar assumptions in Plato’s Pbaedo: 
“it cannot be that the impure attain the pure.” 769 As Beeley notes, Plato’s 
doctrine of purification became widely influential in later Hellenistic tradi¬ 
tions, and Plotinus, 770 whom Gregory with much probability read, strove 
to popularize the modified Platonic doctrine of purification. 771 

Gregory also describes the means of purification which are first of all 
mindfulness of God ((te|tvrio0ai 0eou), meditation, and worship. 772 After 
purification comes illumination which precedes a mystical union. Gregory 
continues the scheme introduced by Origen, who applied this distinction 
to the three protocanonical books of Wisdom ascribed to Solomon: Prov¬ 
erbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Songs, where ethics is assigned to Prov¬ 
erbs, physics assigned to Ecclesiastes, and enoptics assigned to the Song of 
Songs. 773 There are three stages that the soul must pass through progres¬ 
sively: first -learning virtue; next - adopting a right attitude to natural 
things; and then - ascending to the contemplation of God. Illumination is 
conditioned by purification and proportionate to it. 

“Where there is fear, there is observation of the commandments; where the com¬ 
mandments are observed, there is a cleansing of the flesh, that cloud that blocks 
the soul’s vision and keeps it from seeing clearly the rays of divine illumination; 
but where there is cleansing, there is also illumination, and illumination is the 
fulfilment of desire for those eager to share in the greatest things—or in the great¬ 
est Thing, or in That which is beyond the great!” 774 

Gregory’s primary concept for God’s nature is light, and he frequently refers 
to the knowledge of God as illumination or coming to share in the divine 
light. 775 The ultimate aim of human existence is participation in God. 776 


768 paKapioi oi icaGapoi rfl Kap8ia, ott afiroi tov ©sov oyrovTai. 

769 Pbaedo 67 B: pf] icaGapcp yap KaOapob scpcarcsaGai. 

770 E.g. Plotinus, Enn. 1.2.7: Kai yap f) vor|oic; sksi s7tioTf|pr| icai aocpia, to 8s 7tpoc; 
afixov f] acocppocmvri, to 5s oucsiov spyov f] oucsumpayia, to 5s oiov av8pia f] 
oiAottic; Kai to scp’ auTou psvsiv Ka0apov. 

771 Cf. C.A. Beeley, op. cit., p. 75. 

772 Cf. Or. 27, 4 (PG 36, 16CD; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 219). 

773 Cf. A. Louth, The Origins..., op. cit., p. 57. 

774 Or. 39, 8 (PG 36, 343 A; tr. Deeley, p. 131). 

775 More about illumination, see B.E. Deeley, op. cit., pp. 104-108. 

776 Cf. Or 30, 4 (PG 36, 108 B). 
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Those who are purified, he says, will come to know that the Trinity as well 
as the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are known by one another. 777 

In Oration 21, Gregory gives a very suggestive account of theosis. It may 
be even interpreted as the possible ascent of the soul to God, even in the 
present life, a type of the soul’s ascent to deification, but in other Orations, 
Gregory remarks that this union and knowledge is possible only in future 
life. 778 We must remember that just like for Gregory of Nyssa, each stage 
of ascent relies on some kind of negation: negation of impurity, negation 
of our concepts of the Divine, etc. 

Gregory gives his clearest statement on the positive knowledge of God 
in the Epiphany orations, and in the anti-Eunomian context of Oration 28, 
he naturally emphasizes the incomprehensibility of God showing that in the 
Orthodox faith, there is place for both knowing and absolute mystery - that 
there is no space for easy answers and that an apological attitude often leads 
us to certain simplifications. We can observe that Gregory himself tries to 
avoid such traps of common patterns of thinking. When commenting on 
the use of negation in theology, he omits its long philosophical tradition 
with respect to privation 779 and very clearly explains that although it is not 
a mistake to define God in the categories of negation when we attribute to 
Him, such terms as incorporeal, ingenerated, and immutable, 780 it would 
not help us in any way to define who He is and what His essence is. Nega¬ 
tive theology should be accompanied by positive assertions. 781 “A person 


777 Cf. Or. 25, 17 (PG 35, 1221 C-D). rsvcm ti tcov siprigsvcov jtporspov, g toiot>to<;, 
Kai tote yv6ar| toooutov, oaov viz’ aXkr\Xcov yivwaKsaOai. Nfiv 5s SiSaaKE 
toooutov siSsvai govov, gova8a sv Tpia8i, Kai TpiaSa sv gova8i jipoaKuvoT>gsvr|v, 
7tapa8oi;ov syouoav Kai njv SiaipEoiv Kai njv svcooiv (tr. Beeley, p. 102). 

778 Or. 20, 12 (PG, 35, 1080 C). “Yet I consider this to be nothing else than to 
share in what is purest and most perfect; and the most perfect of all things 
that exist is the knowledge of God. Let us, then, hold on to what we have and 
acquire what we can, as long as we live on earth; and let us store our treasure 
there in heaven, so that we may possess this reward of our labor: the full il¬ 
lumination of the holy Trinity - what it is, its qualities and its greatness, if I 
may put it this way - shining in Christ himself, our Lord, to whom be glory 
and power for the ages of ages. Amen” (tr. Daley, s. 105). 

779 Cf. R. Mortley, From Word to Silence, op. cit., p. 108. 

780 Cf. Or. 28, 9 (PG 36 C-37 A; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 228). 

781 Cf. Or. 28, 9 (PG 36, 37 A-B; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 229). 
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who tells you what God is not but fails to tell you what He is, is rather like 
someone, who asked what twice five are, answers “not two, not three, not 
four, not five...” 782 In his apology of God’s incomprehensibility, Gregory 
shows the need to use also positive theology against the Eunomian doctrine. 

A similar paradox is found when the figure of Moses is being recalled. He 
is the one who ascends the Mountain to meet God and who has left all of the 
impurity below. According to Ch. A. Beeley, Gregory is largely responsible 
for creating the image of Moses as a primary model of Christian growth and 
the vision of God. This archetype was first used by Origen and Gregory of 
Nyssa, and Pseudo-Dionysius followed Gregory Nazianzen’s work. The mo¬ 
tif itself became standard in Eastern and Western spirituality. 783 The figure 
of Moses is used here to underline the absurdity of Eunomius’ claim, since 
even Moses who prayed to comprehend God could only see His averted 
figure and not His face. 784 

But still according to Gregory, the main aim of human existence is par¬ 
ticipation in God who is the greatest reward for all efforts. In the life to 
come, He can draw those who are purified and lightened to Himself and 
let them know God without any of the limitations of the present state of 


782 Or. 28, 9 (tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 229). 

783 Cf. C.A. Beeley, op. cit., p. 65. 

784 Or. 28, 3. s7isi 8s 7tpoos|3^si|/a, prAic; si8ov 0sou xa oniadm- Kai xoxixo xfj 7isxpa 
aKS7ia00sk, xcb oapKcoOsvxi Si’ fiprag Oscb Aoyco- Kai pwcpov 8iaici)\|/a<;, oh xqv 
7Xpcbxr|v xs Kai aKijpaxov (phow, Kai sanxfj, Wyco St) xfj xpiaSi, yivcooKopsvriv, Kai 
6crr| T0 ® Jtpc'oxou Kaxa7rsxdo|iaxo<; s’ioco psvsi Kai iwro xcov yspoi)(3ip 0vyKa7i>7xrexai, 
a XX’ oar| xstauxaia Kai sic; hpac; (pOavovoa. t] 8s saxiv, 00 a sps yivcboKsiv, f| sv 
xoic; Kxiopaoi Kai xoic; xnx’ auxoi) 7tpo|3£|Ar||j,svoic; Kai SioiKonpsvoic; |xsya7si6xr|(;, 
fj, cb<; 6 0sio<; Aa(3i8 ovopa^si, psyaX,07ips7tsia. xavxa yap 0soi> xa oma0ia, oaa gsx’ 
sksTvov SKsivon yvcopiapaxa, wansp ai Ka0’ vSmwv fi/iou oKiai Kai skovsi; xaii; 
aa0pai<; oi|/sai 7iapa8siKvuaai xov -q7iov, s7tsi |ui auxov Jipoo(3>.s7xsiv oiov xs, xm 
aKpaupvsi xov cpcoxoi; viKcbvxa xfiv a’io0r|aiv (PG 36, 36 B-C). “Peering in I saw 
not the nature as it abides within the first veil and is hidden by the Cherubim, 
but as it reaches us at its furthest remove from God, being, so far as I can 
understand, the grandeur, or as divine David calls it the ‘majesty’ inherent in 
the created things he has brought forth and governs. All these indications of 
himself which he has left behind him are God’s ‘averted figure’. They are, as 
it were, shadowy reflections of the Sun in water, reflections which display to 
eyes too weak” (tr. Wickham/Williams, pp. 225-226). 
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human existence. 785 But Gregory claims that even in the present state, we 
may be conducted to the knowledge of God but it is God’s not human act. 
He is sceptic about the possibility of knowing God by our own means, 786 
but limitations of human intellect do not separate Christians from God 
since “faith, in fact, gives fullness to our reasoning.” 787 


785 Cf. Or. 38, 7 (PG 36, 317 C). “For he contains the whole of being in himself, 
without beginning or end, like an endless, boundless ocean of reality; he ex¬ 
tends beyond all our notions of time and nature, and is sketchily grasped by 
the mind alone, but only very dimly and in a limited way; he is known not 
directly but indirectly, as one image is derived from another to form a single 
representation of the truth: fleeing before it is grasped, escaping before it is 
fully known, shining on our guiding reason - provided we have been purified 
- as a swift, fleeting flash of lightning shines in our eyes. And he does this, 
it seems to me, so that, insofar as it can be comprehended, the Divine might 
draw us to itself - for what is completely beyond our grasp is also beyond 
hope, beyond attainment - but that insofar as it is incomprehensible, it might 
stir up our wonder, and through wonder might be yearned for all the more, 
and through our yearning might purify us, and in purifying us might make 
us like God; and when we have become this, that he might then associate 
with us intimately as friends - my words here are rash and daring! - uniting 
himself with us, making himself known to us, as God to gods, perhaps to the 
same extent that he already knows those who are known by him” (tr. Daley, 

p. 120). 

786 Cf. Or. 39, 8-10 (PG, 36, 344 D-345 A). “For the same Word is both fear¬ 
ful to those who are unworthy on account of its nature, yet on account of 
its loving kindness also accessible to those who are converted in the way we 
have described, who have driven out the unclean, material spirit from their 
souls, and have swept and adorned their own souls by self-examination and 
who, besides fleeing from evil, practice virtue and make Christ to dwell within 
them entirely, or at least as much as possible. [When we have done this] and 
so enlightened ourselves with the light of knowledge, then let us speak of the 
wisdom of God that is hidden in a mystery and enlighten others. Meanwhile, 
let us purify ourselves and be initiated into the Word, so that we may do as 
much good to ourselves as possible, forming ourselves in God’s image and 
receiving the Word when he comes - not only receiving him, in fact, but hold¬ 
ing onto him and revealing him to others.” (tr. Daley, in: Beeley, pp. 69-70, 
with my own alterations). 

787 Or. 29, 21 (PG 36, 104 A; tr. Wickham/Williams, p. 260). 
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5.4 John Chrysostom against Eunomius 

John Chrysostom wrote twelve homilies against the Anomeans, which can 
be divided into two series. The first five, which deal with God’s incompre¬ 
hensibility, were preached when he was a priest in Antioch 788 and were ad¬ 
dressed both to the Heterodox and the Orthodox. This is the reason why 
they are not so theologically and philosophically sophisticated as Basil’s and 
Gregory’s texts, unlike even Gregory of Nazianzus, whose Orations were full 
of theological and philosophical analyses, John Chrysostom presents a more 
pastoral attitude. But it does not mean that Chrysostom was not aware of all 
the nuances of the controversy. On the contrary, we find many proofs that 
he deliberately simplified his teaching. 789 Additionally, John Chrysostom, as 
J. Danielou mentioned in his introduction to the critical edition, quotes not 
only the thoughts of Gregory and Basil, but includes his own ideas as well. 790 
The aim of the homilies is apologetic: “The time I spend on these arguments 
will both increase your knowledge about the Anomoeans and will make my 
prize of victory over those heretics a brighter one.” 791 We can also observe 
that to provide better reception, John uses mainly biblical examples. 

The general content of the homilies is similar to the predecessors in the 
polemic: divine essence is incomprehensible 792 not only for human beings 
but also for angels. 793 John declares it in many places in a beautiful style: 

“Let us call upon him, then, as the ineffable God who is beyond our intelligence, 
invisible, incomprehensible, who transcends the power of mortal words. Let us 
call on him as the God who is inscrutable to the angels, unseen by the Seraphim, 


788 Cf. St. John Chrysostom, On the Incomprehensible Nature of God, tr. P.W. 
Harkins, Washington 1984, p. 22. 

789 Cf. Von Ivanka who sees some analogy with the scepticism of the New Acad¬ 
emy in the conviction that man can only know the sensible world (Horn. II, 
209 nn). E. von Ivanka, Vom Platonismus zur Theorie der Mystik, Scholastik, 
11 (1936), pp. 178-185. 

790 Cf. J. Danielou, Introdution, in: SC 28bis, p. 25. 

791 Horn. IV, 8-12 (SC 28bis, p. 228; tr. Harkins, p. 115). 

792 Cf. Horn. V, 251-257 (SC 28bis, p. 292). “But why do I speak of the essence 
of the angels when we do not even know well the essence of our own souls? 
Rather, we do not have any knowledge whatsoever of that essence” (tr. Har¬ 
kins p. 149). 

793 Cf. Horn. IV, 302-309 (SC 28bis, p. 252). 
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inconceivable to the Cherubim, invisible to the principalities, to the powers, and 
to the virtues, in fact, to all creatures without qualification, because he is known 
only by the Son and the Spirit.” 794 


Not only divine essence but also divine economy is inaccessible for the 
people. 795 Man is unable to know even the created word 796 and his own 
soul, so how can he comprehend angels 797 or the reality that is above him. 798 
In his attitude, we can observe the lack of the trust in human cognition 
typical of the authors of the latter half the 4th century, which is according 
to J. Danielou a commonplace between pagan and Christian philosophy 
in the late Antiquity. 799 What Chrysostom underlines is the fact that even 
pretending that we can know the essence of God is true ignorance, mad¬ 
ness, and even blasphemy 800 - the blasphemy which does not harm God 
but its author. 801 In order to visualize the absurdity of heretical views 802 to 
ordinary listeners, he uses simple examples: 


794 Horn. Ill, 53-59 (SC 28bis, p. 190; tr. Harkins, p. 97). 

795 Cf. Horn. I, 280-281 (SC 28bis, p. 124). 

796 Cf. Horn. II, 473-480 (SC 28bis, p. 180). “But we do not know what the 
essence of the sky is.” (tr. Harkins, p. 91). 

797 Cf. Horn. Ill, 194-196 (SC 28bis, p. 202). “And why do I speak of that blessed 
essence of God? A man cannot even look upon the essence of an angel without 
fear and trembling” (tr. Harkins, p. 105); Hom.V, 257 (SC 28bis, p. 292). 
“But why do I speak of the essence of the angels when we do not even know 
well the essence of our own souls? Rather, we do not have any knowledge 
whatsoever of that essence” (tr. Harkins, p. 149). 

798 Cf. Horn. V, 249-266 (SC 28bis, p. 292). 

799 Cf. J. Danielou, Platonism et tbeologie mystique , Paris 1953, p. 131. 

800 Cf. Horn. V, 371-373 (SC 28bis, p. 302); Horn. I, 188-190 (SC 28, p. 116). 
“I urge you, then, to flee from the madness of these men. They are obstinately 
striving to know what God is in his essence. And I tell you that this is the ulti¬ 
mate madness” (tr. Harkins, p. 59); Horn. II, 163-165, (SC 28, pp. 154-156; 
tr. Harkins, p. 79). 

801 Cf. Horn. Ill, 32M1 (SC 28bis, pp. 188-190). “In the same way, the man who 
hurls blasphemies at that blessed essence of God would never do any harm 
to it. God’s essence is much too great and far too high to receive any hurt. 
The blasphemer is sharpening his sword against his own soul because he has 
become so arrogant toward his benefactor” (tr. Harkins, p. 96). 

802 Cf. Horn. I, 190-195 (SC 28bis, p. 116). “Not only is it clear that the proph¬ 
ets do not know what his essence is but they do not even know how vast his 
wisdom is. Yet his essence does not come from his wisdom, but his wisdom 
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“How great is the distance between the knowledge which is going to be 
given to us and the knowledge which we now have? How great is the dis¬ 
tance between a complete and perfect man and an infant at the breast? For 
that is the degree of superiority of the knowledge to come in comparison 
to our present knowledge.” 803 

John compares an attempt to pretend of having full knowledge of divine 
essence with Adam’s pride in paradise. The first man lost everything that 
he had received from God because he exceeded the set limits. Similarly, 
the Anomeans who claimed to have obtained perfect knowledge, which 
is impossible here on earth, would lose any possibility to know God in 
eternity. 804 

John explains that the impassable barrier in our cognition is based on 
the difference in nature: 

“...for the distance between God and man is as great as the distance between the 
potter and the clay. Rather the distance is not merely as great but much greater. 
The potter and the clay are of one and the same substance. It is just as Job said: ‘I 
admit it as for those who dwell in houses of clay because we are ourselves formed 
from the same clay.’” 805 

The distance between the essence of God and the essence of man is so great 
that according to John neither words can express it, nor the mind can 
measure it. 806 It means that the exact knowledge of God is possible only 
for those who share the same nature with Him. When Chrysostom com¬ 
ments on the text that nobody knows the Father, he explains that the term 
“nobody” is always used to express the exclusion of creatures alone. 807 The 


comes from his essence. When the prophets cannot perfectly comprehend 
his wisdom, how mad and foolish would the Anomoeans be to think that 
they could” (tr. Harkins, p. 59); Horn. II, 159-165 (SC 28bis, pp. 154-156). 
“Does this require refutation? Must I prove it not the mere utterance of the 
words enough to prove, godlessness of the Anomoeans? In these words we the 
obvious folly, an unpardonable madness, a new kind of piety and godlessness. 
(..)You miserable Anomoeans! Think of who you are and in things you are 
meddling” (tr. Harkins, p. 79). 

803 Horn. I, 120-123 (SC 28bis, p. 106; tr. Harkins, p. 56). 

804 Cf. Horn. I, 175-179 (SC 28bis, p. 114; tr. Harkins, p. 59). 

805 Horn. II, 336-341 (SC 28bis, p. 170; tr. Harkins, p. 85). 

806 Cf. Horn. II, 347-350 (SC 28bis, p. 170; tr. Harkins, p. 85). 

807 Cf. Horn. V, 64-74 (SC 28bis, p. 276; tr. Harkins, p. 139). 
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knowledge about God exceeds our spiritual powers, 808 and he emphasizes 
the vanity of our human nature which is worthless compared not only with 
the excellence of God 809 but even with angels. 810 For Chrysostom, God is 
not only unknowable (dK<rrakr|To<;), but also inaccessible (djtpoovroq), which 
is in this context even stronger. 

“However, he did not say: ‘Who dwells in incomprehensible light,’ but: ‘in unap¬ 
proachable light,’ and this is much stronger than ‘incomprehensible.’ A thing is said 
to be incomprehensible when those who seek after it fail to comprehend it, even 
after they have searched and sought to understand it. A thing is unapproachable 
which, from the start, cannot be investigated nor can anyone come near to it. We 
call the sea incomprehensible because, even when divers lower themselves into its 
waters and go down to a great depth, they cannot find the bottom. We call that thing 
unapproachable which, from the start, cannot be searched out or investigated.” 811 


808 Cf. Horn. Ill, 35-38 (SC 28bis, p. 188; tr. Harkins, p. 98). 

809 Cf. Horn. II, 296-300 (SC 28bis, p. 166; tr. Harkins, p. 83); Cf. Horn. II, 
166-177, (SC 28bis, p. 156). “You are only a man, and the bare names we 
call a man are enough to prove how excessive your madness is. A man is dust 
and ashes, flesh and blood, grass and the flower of grass, a shadow and smoke 
and vanity, and whatever is weaker and more worthless than these. And do 
not think that what I am saying is an accusation against nature. I am not the 
one who says this, but it is the prophets who are expressing their thoughts on 
the lowliness of man. Nor are they seeking to heap dishonor on humankind 
but they are trying to check the conceits of the foolish. Their aim is not to 
disparage our nature but to discourage the folly of those who are mad with 
pride” (tr. Harkins, p. 79). 

810 Cf. Horn. Ill, 182-193 (SC 28bis, p. 202). “And the fact is that we do not 
know God in the same way in which those powers above know him. Their 
nature is far more pure and wise and clear-sighted than man’s nature. The 
blind man does not know that the sun’s rays are unapproachable as does the 
man who can see. So we do not know the incomprehensibility of God in the 
same way as these powers do. The difference between a blind man and a man 
with sight is as great as the difference between us men and the powers above. 
So, even if you hear the prophet say: ‘I saw the Lord,’ do not suspect that he 
saw God’s essence. What he saw was this very condescension of God. And 
he saw that far less distinctly than did the powers above. He could not see it 
with the same clarity as the Cherubini” (tr. Harkins, pp. 104-105). 

811 Horn. Ill, 124-133 (SC 28bis, pp. 196-198; tr. Harkins, p. 100). AU’ of)6s 
(pcb<; oiKtov dKata7r|7tTov si7isv, aXka outpociiTov, 6 ton hKatodfiJiTOD noXXCo gsKpv 
sail. To psv yap dKatd7r|jtTov ^.systai, otav gpsvvr|0sv xai i^r|Tr|0Ev pf| Kata7r|(p0fj 
7tapa tcov ^riTouvicov auto- djtpoattov 8s cmv, 6 |tr|8s gpswr|<; avsystat tt|v dpyf|v, 
|tr|8g gyyix; antov ygvsaOat tic Sdvatai. Oiov dKatd7r|7tTov >.gygxat neXayoq, sic; 5 
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Just like Basil the Great and Gregory of Nyssa, John defends believers 
against the Eunomian accusation of not knowing God 812 and reminds that 
“All that we are required to know is that God exists; we are not asked to 
be busybodies and be inquisitive about his essence.” 813 He makes a distinc¬ 
tion between the knowledge we can receive from the revelation and human 
inquiries about the truth and understanding of divine mysteries. 814 

“Paul said this because on the one hand he knows that God exists, whereas, on 
the other, he does not know what God is in his essence. He knows that God is 
wise but he does not know how great his wisdom is. He knows that God is great 
but he does not know how or what his greatness is. He also knows that God is 
everywhere present but he does not know how this is so. He knows that God 
provides for all things and that he preserves and governs them to perfection. But 
he does not know the way in which God does all these things. Therefore, he said: 
‘Our knowledge is imperfect and our prophesying is imperfect’.” 815 


KaOievtsc; sauxoix; oi KokopflriTai icai npoq koXv Karatpspopevoi (3a0o<;, to 7tspa<; 
dSwaionaiv shpstv- cutpoaitov 8s sksivo Asysiai, 6 grp 8 tf]v apfflv ipirr|0fjvai 
Suvaxov, |rr|5s spswr|0fjvai. 

812 Cf. Horn. V, 366-369 (SC 28bis, p. 302). “What is the wise objection and 
argument of these Anomoeans? They say: ‘Do you not know what you are 
adoring?’ First and foremost, we should not have to reply to this objection 
because the Scriptures afford such strong proof that it is impossible to know 
what God’s essence is. But since our purpose in speaking is not to arouse their 
enmity but to correct them, come, let us show that being ignorant of God’s 
essence but contending obstinately that one does know his essence, this is 
really not to know him ” (tr. Harkins, p. 153). 

813 Horn. V, 385-386 (SC 28bis, p. 304; tr. Harkins, p. 154). 

814 Cf. Horn. I, 156-167 (SC 28bis, pp. 110-112). “I, too, know many things 
but I do not know how to explain them. I know that God is everywhere and 
I know that he is everywhere in his whole being. But I do not know how he is 
everywhere. I know that he is eternal and has no beginning. But I do not know 
how. My reason fails to grasp how it is possible for an essence to exist when 
that essence has received its existence neither from itself nor from another. I 
know that he begot a Son. But I do not know how. I know that the Spirit is 
from him. But I do not know how the Spirit is from him. [I eat food but I do 
not know how it is separated into phlegm, into blood, into juice, into bile. 
We do not even understand the foods which we see and eat every day. Will 
we be inquisitive, then, and meddle with the essence of God?]” (tr. Harkins, 
pp. 57-58). 

815 Horn. I. 290-301 (SC 28bis, p. 126; tr. P.W. Harkins p. 65). 
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John does not hesitate to use privation or negation to describe God, and that 
fact can be clearly associated with not only Plato’s, Philo’s, and Clemet’s in¬ 
spiration, but also with the Bible. 816 We can see it in the use of such terms as: 
invisible dopoixoi;, 817 unspeakable apppio^, 818 unreachable cutpootio^, 819 im¬ 
possible to contemplate d0saxo<;, and many others. 820 The negative language 
is complemented by the transcendent descriptions with tutep. 821 Like his 
predecessors, John believes that Christians will achieve the full knowledge 
of God in future life, but in the present state, they are not left without help 
as God can be seen by men or angels only by condescension (ouyKaxdPaot^) 
and accommodation (sjtipsxpeco). In his Third Homily, when John describes 
the knowledge of angels, he presents the definition of condescension: 

“Yet they did not see the pure light itself nor the pure essence itself. What they saw 
was a condescension accommodated to their nature. What is this condescension? 
God condescends whenever He is not seen as He is, but in the way one incapable 
of beholding Him is able to look upon Him. In this way God reveals Himself by ac¬ 
commodating what reveals to the weakness of vision of those who behold Hint.’’ 822 

According to John Chrysostom, God wants to be known by His creation 
but everything that was revealed to us about Him is very distant from the 
true knowledge about His nature. 823 


816 Cf. e.g. Rom 1: 20; 2 Cor 9: 15. 

817 Cf. Horn. Ill, 54 (SC 28bis, p. 190). 

818 Cf. Horn. IV, 61 (SC 28bis, p. 232). 

819 Cf. Horn. Ill, 124 (SC 28bis, p. 196). 

820 Cf. Horn. Ill, 45 (SC 28bis, p. 191). J. Danielou, Indroduction , in: SC 28bis, 
pp. 17-18. 

821 Cf. Horn. II, 192 (SC 28bis, p. 158); Horn. II, 297 (SC 28bis, p. 166). 

822 Horn. Ill, 162-166 (SC 28bis, p. 200). Ti 8s sort <7t>yKaxa|3aaic;; "Oxav pf] cb<; 
ecrttv 6 ©so<; (palvr|Tai, dll’ foq 6 8uv&psvo<; ccuxdv Oscopstv oio<; xs soxtv, otlxax; 
sauxov 8sucvur|, s7tipsxp(5v xfj xcov opcbvxcov aaOsvsia xfj<; ot|/sco<; xfiv s7ti8st^tv” 
(SC 28bis, p. 200; tr. Harkins, pp. 101-102). 

823 The same motif was used by Cyril of Jerusalem: “‘What?’, someone will say. 
‘Doesn’t Scripture say that the angels of the little ones “always behold the face 
of my Father in heaven’” (Mt 18.10)? But the angels see God not as he is, but 
according to their capacity. For Jesus himself said: ‘Not that anyone has seen 
the Father, except the one who is from God, he has seen the Father’ (Jn 6.46). 
The angels see according to their capacity, and the archangels according to 
their ability; the Thrones and Dominations more than the first, but still fail 
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In the thought of all authors presented in this chapter, we could observe 
same schemes of demonstrating the incomprehensibility of God. The basic 
truth of the impossibility to know the essence of God is always defended, 
but there are different accents as well. While Basil the Great and Gregory 
of Nyssa present a more speculative attitude, for Gregory of Nazianzus and 
especially for John Chrysostom, a pastoral approach is more natural. But 
this does not mean that such pastoral care was less important, since the 
Anomeans were effective not only in the field of doctrinal demonstrations, 
but also in their missionary activity. 

Finally, it is worth adding that those four writers are the most famous 
ones, and, therefore, they are the best examples of a rapid development 
of negative theology in the late 4th century. But they certainly are not all 
writers who contributed to the growing interest in negative theology in 
the latter half of the 4th century. Among others worthy of mentioning is 
Cyril of Jerusalem 824 and Didymus the Blind, who also accepted the basic 
outcome of the debate, namely that the essence of God is incomprehensible. 


to do him justice.” Cyril of Jerusalem, Cat. VI, 6 (PG 33, 548 B), in. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, ed. tr. E. Yarnold, London, New York, 2000, p. 117. 

824 It is worth quoting at least one quote from Cyril of Jerusalem’s orations which 
shows that negative theology was commonly present at that time: “For we do 
not say as much as needs to be said about God, but as much as human nature 
can grasp and our weakness can bear. We do not explain what God is; we 
admit with a good grace that we do not know the exact truth about him. For 
in what concerns God the height of knowledge is to admit one’s ignorance” 
(Cat. VI; 1; PG 33, 357A-340 B; tr. Yarnold, p. 115). 
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Conclusion 


Our discussion showed clearly that in the later 4th century, we can ob¬ 
serve a significant growth of the importance of negative theology. This 
was certainly caused by the Anomean thesis that the substance of God is 
comprehensible. However, since for all Christian writers the basic refer¬ 
ence is the Holy Scripture, both the opponents and the supporters of nega¬ 
tive theology could certainly find the source of their opinions in the Old 
and the New Testament. As we have seen, the Bible is ambiguous on the 
topic of comprehensibility of God, who reveals Himself but simultaneously 
hides His face. Therefore, there was not one and only interpretation of the 
Christian doctrine on how to know God, and in the Early Church both 
positions could see themselves as being in accordance with the Orthodoxy. 
For Apologists, who opposed pagan conceptions of God, a confirmation 
that Christians possess true knowledge revealed in the Holy Scripture was 
coherent with the claims that pagans have a false conception of God, whose 
true nature is incomprehensible. Similarly, we have observed that later 
Clement of Alexandria sustained strong aphairetic claims, while for Origen 
incomprehensibility of God was merely a marginal issue. It must be noted 
that the works of Philo of Alexandria were held in high esteem especially 
by Clement of Alexandria but also by later Christian writers, but their influ¬ 
ence exerted a special mark in the case of negative theology. 

The situation of the ambiguous attitude of Christians to negative theol¬ 
ogy continues at the beginning of the 4th century. If our reconstruction of 
the claims of Arius is right, we can assume that for him negative theology 
was an important idea in arguing on the difference between the Father and 
the Son. While the Son, who is also Fogos and Wisdom, is known to us, 
Father stays beyond the powers of human intellect and remains unknown. 
Because of such difference in comprehensibility, Arius could argue on the 
similar, but not the same essence of the Son of God. It is also significant that 
Athanasius, the most important opponent of Arius, has a significantly more 
positive attitude to the possibility of knowing God by man, but because of 
the strong division between the Creator and creations, he saw this possibil¬ 
ity as the effect of the perfection of God’s revelation in Christ rather than 
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in the power of human intellect, weakened by the fall into sensual things, 
caused by sin. 

Another opponent of Arius - Marius Victorinus was also a Neoplatonic 
who rejected negative theology, so using Neoplatonic sources he tried to 
establish the ultimate mode of speaking of God as transcendental synthe¬ 
sis, in which negative and positive theologies were somehow reconciled, 
since this transcendent mode of speaking is above affirmation and negation. 
Thanks to such reasoning, Marius Victorinus was able to reject the opposi¬ 
tion between two mode theologies as the way of showing dissimilarity of 
the Father and the Son. 

The problem of the comprehensibility of God became a fundamental is¬ 
sue upon the rise of the Neo-Arian movement of Anomeans. However, the 
doctrine of the first important Heteroousian - Aetius - was rather pointed 
at showing inconsistencies and contradictions of the Orthodox convic¬ 
tions. He also focused the discussion on the positive meaning of the main 
name of God, which was “Ingeneracy.” Although we find those topics in 
the writings of his disciple Eunomius, he shifted the Anomean doctrine to 
an entirely new level. 

Eunomius popularized Anomean opinions, and it seems that he also 
played a paramount role in establishing the most troublesome way of the 
discussion with the Orthodox by coming up with the question which led to 
a paradox: “Do you worship what you know, or what you do not know?” 
The question itself focuses the discussion on the problem of the compre¬ 
hensibility of God, and, therefore, to answer it the Orthodox were forced 
to enter into the discussion on the possibility of knowing the essence of the 
one who is worshipped by Christians. There is also another very important 
aspect which this question introduces. It shows that for the Christians of 
the 4th century, comprehensibility of God was not a theoretical issue but 
had a fundamental impact on the practical issue of proper worship of God. 

Eunomius not only focused on showing the contradictions in the claims 
of the opponents, but also proposed new ways to demonstrate the com¬ 
prehensibility of the essence of God. As we have seen, the key concept 
in his theological methods was the idea of activity of God. Therefore, to 
understand Eunomius’ doctrine, it was necessary to trace the problem of 
EVEpysia from its beginnings. This historical view allowed us to see that 
Eunomius had predecessors in using this term, and he could be convinced 
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that by placing evspysia in his system he only made the exegesis of the 
passages from the Holy Scripture. But it was Eunomius who ascribed such 
great importance to activities of God, and it seems that the two ways of 
theology based on the relationships between ouoia and EVEpyeta were his 
own invention. Whereas the second way (from activity to substance) was 
in a sense already present in earlier writings, the first way (from substance 
to activity) was rather entirely his own invention. 

It is significant that the opponents of Eunomius (mainly Gregory of Nys- 
sa) do not undermine the importance of the relationship between obcfot and 
svepyeta in their polemic. The first method of Eunomius, since it depended 
on the previous knowledge of essence, thanks to the theory of names, which 
stated that the name “Unbegotten” signified and to some extent was the es¬ 
sence of God, was entirely unacceptable for the Orthodox. Especially, Basil 
of Caesarea noted that undermining the theory of names will effectively 
invalidate Eunomius’ first way. If one demonstrates that it is impossible to 
know the essence, thanks to the name “Unbegotten,” argumentation con¬ 
cerning the character of the activity of generation from essence is pointless. 

Gregory of Nyssa, especially in the first book of his Contra Eunomium , 
focuses on the second method, which leads from activity to substance. But 
this time the method itself is not the object of criticism. Gregory concen¬ 
trates rather on explaining that although the method is not invalid, Euno¬ 
mius did not understand it correctly. At this point, we have observed that 
Gregory argued for two kinds of the activities of God. Internal activities 
that are eternal and infinite acts which take place in the essence of God are 
completely incomprehensible since they are identical with the substance. 
Therefore, generation of the Son also cannot be comprehended by any act 
of human intellect. But there are also external activities, by which we can 
recognize God’s presence in the creations. Here Gregory agrees that they 
can give us certain knowledge, but it is the comprehension of the activities 
only, not of the essence of God. As we have seen Gregory is convinced that 
the knowledge which we can obtain is true because it is the knowledge 
of activities. Therefore, the doctrine of activities allows him to secure the 
validity of human knowledge, while at the same time he was able to draw 
a clear borderline beyond which any intellectual perception is impossible. 

In the case of Gregory, we could see once again that the problem of 
the comprehensibility of God is not only a theoretical issue, but is closely 
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related with the way of man towards unity with God. The concept of ac¬ 
tivities is so important because the first place where God reveals himself is 
the soul of man. Therefore, the activities present in human soul are indis¬ 
pensable when man enters the way towards unity with God; they assure 
him that God is present and that he is on the right path. It is indispensable 
since the ascent of the soul is infinite, and all the time the soul merely gets 
closer to God and never reaches Him. Gregory then shows that total incom¬ 
pressibility of God is the fundamental truth of mystical life, which cannot 
be conceived without accepting insufficiency of the constantly performed 
efforts to know God to whom the soul ascends. 

The examination of the thought of two other figures of the 4th century: 
Gregory of Nazianzus and John Chrysostom allowed us to observe that the 
incomprehensibility of God was the strongest sign of being Orthodox at 
that time. The best way to reject the doctrine of Eunomians and to weaken 
their missionary activity was to argue on the impossibility of knowing the 
essence of God, and, therefore, it became the main topic of the orations of 
Gregory of Nazianzus and John Chrysostom. 

There is another common feature of those doctrines which can be ob¬ 
served in all four authors presented in the last chapter. Although for the 
purpose of the polemic they constantly repeat the truth of the incomprehen¬ 
sibility of God, we can also notice the effort to show that negative theology 
does not conclude in making spiritual life pointed at nothingness. Admitting 
the insufficiency of human reason is a necessary statement on the limits of 
intellect, but not on the absence of the object of belief. Even for Gregory 
of Nyssa, who is certainly “most negative” of them, God, who can never 
be fully reached, is constantly present in the cloud and in darkness. But 
this effort to show that God is present and reachable to some extent is the 
symptom of certain uneasiness, that going too deeply into negative theology 
would result in missing God on the mystical path. 

The two fundamental effects of the 4th-century debate on the compre¬ 
hensibility of God can be seen in a later development of Christian theology. 
Especially thanks to the writings of Gregory of Nyssa, the claim on the 
incomprehensibility of the essence of God will settle for good in Christian 
thought. Gregory formulated the strongest negative theology until his time 
and found that equally strong negative statements could be found earlier. 
But it was not the end of the development of negative theology. Thanks 
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to the new understanding of apophatic statements presented by Proclus, 
Christian negative theology will flourish in the writings of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, who seemed to be under Gregory’s influence. 825 

Another outcome of the debate can be seen in a further development 
of the concept of the Divine activities. Although after the Cappadocians 
the interest in the topic significantly diminished, it gained a new life in the 
system of the same Dionysius the Areopagite. 826 Thanks to the thought of 
the unknown author of Corpus Dionysiacum, the doctrine of activities 
became the fundament of the Eastern theological tradition because of its 
development in Maximus the Confessor and in the Middle Ages in Gregory 
Palamas. 827 

Therefore, it seems that Christian theology and especially Christian mys¬ 
ticism owe much to the debate between Eunomius and the Cappadocians. 
But the importance of the debate goes beyond Christian theology and has 
much to offer also to natural theology, philosophy of religion, and even 
metaphysics. Because of a growing interest in negative theology in those 
field of studies, it seems that one of the most important debates on this 
topic which took place as long ago as in the 4th century AD is still worth 
taking into account. 


825 Cf. Y. de Andia remarks on similarities between Gregory and Denys the Are¬ 
opagite in: Henosis. L’Union a Dieu chez Denys l’Areopagite, Leiden, New 
York, Koln 1996, pp. 17-18; 306; on the stages of mystical life: pp. 356-360; 
371-373; especially on the divine darkness: pp. 334-342. 

826 Cf. D. Bradshaw, op. cit., p. 179. 

827 Cf. ibid., pp. 188-220; 234-242. 
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